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PREFACE 


We are in the midst of a phase of globalization both promising and perilous, 
marked by a diffusion of power away from the West, far-reaching social and 
technological transformation, and new patterns of transnational cooperation 
and conflict. 

Is the experience of the Jesuits as global missionaries and educators for 
almost five centuries relevant to the challenges we face today? Does their 
characteristic way of proceeding, which combines strong convictions with 
an openness to intercultural encounter, hold lessons for an increasingly mul¬ 
tipolar and interconnected world? 

These questions led us to undertake a three-year project on the Jesuits 
and globalization, based at the Berkley Center for Religion, Peace, and 
World Affairs at Georgetown University, that has culminated in this book. 

A political scientist and a sociologist, we have partnered with leading 
historians and theologians, Jesuit and lay, to explore the historical legacies 
and contemporary significance of the Society of Jesus, the most global 
community within the world’s oldest and most influential transnational 
organization, the Roman Catholic Church. The Jesuits were founded in 
1540, in the midst of the first age of global exploration. They were sup¬ 
pressed in 1773 and reestablished two centuries ago, in 1814, at the outset 
of a new wave of European global expansion. And in the half century since 
the close of the Second Vatican Council in 1965, they have ridden a third 
wave of globalization, with its unprecedented revolutions in information, 
communications, and transportation technology. 

At three workshops—in Washington (April 2013), Oxford (October 
2013), and Florence (May 2014)—our authors’ group shared prelimi¬ 
nary arguments and broadened our original interest in the Jesuit way of 
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proceeding to encompass a wider set of questions about the significance of 
globalization for the Jesuits and the significance of the Jesuits for global¬ 
ization. Our inquiries have crossed different global eras, covered multiple 
world regions, and touched on topics ranging from mission and dialogue 
to education and the common good. In December 2014 the project cul¬ 
minated in a capstone conference in Rome to mark the bicentennial of the 
reestablishment of the Society. 

We would like to extend our deepest thanks to the contributors and to 
President John J. DeGioia of Georgetown University, who has generously 
supported this project from the outset. Drew Rau provided expert edito¬ 
rial assistance at all stages of manuscript preparation, and Philip Endean, 
SJ, and Cohn Steele provided vital feedback at critical stages. Erin Cole¬ 
man and the rest of the Berkley Center staff offered first-rate organiza¬ 
tional support for our series of workshops. We would also like to express 
our gratitude to Fr. Franfois-Xavier Dumortier, SJ, rector of Gregorian 
University and our host for the 2014 conference in Rome. The Gregorian 
is the oldest Jesuit university in the world, and Georgetown is the oldest in 
the United States. It is fitting that two partners in the global Jesuit network 
should collaborate on a project like this one. 

Thomas Banchoff and Jose Casanova 

Washington, DC 


INTRODUCTION 


THE JESUITS AND 

globaei^ation 

THOMAS BANCHOFF AND JOSE CASANOVA 


Since its inception in the mid-sixteenth century, the Society of Jesus has 
been closely connected with processes of globalization. During the early 
modern era, following the Iberian colonial expansion, the Jesuits became 
pioneer globalizes by founding missions and educational institutions all 
over the world. Along the way they developed a particular “way of pro¬ 
ceeding” that was often characterized by flexible accommodation to lo¬ 
cal circumstances that combined a commitment to the Gospel with an 
affirmation of the positive characteristics of the cultures they encoun¬ 
tered. In the early modern phase of globalization, into the 1700s, no other 
group contributed so much to global connectivity and, through their cor¬ 
respondence and cultural and political influence, to a global consciousness 
linking the four quadrants of the world. Over time, however, the Jesuits’ 
influence, initiative, and open and pragmatic way of proceeding also pro¬ 
voked much resistance and controversy. The mid-eighteenth century saw 
their expulsion from every Catholic kingdom and the final suppression of 
the Society ofjesus by the pope in 1773. 

In the decades after the reestablishment of the order in 1814, Jesuit 
missionaries and educators reengaged their global enterprise in new ways. 
The United States served not only as a place of refuge for many expelled 
Jesuits but also as a springboard for their renewed global religious, cultural, 
and educational mission. While the Jesuits made progress in the reestab¬ 
lishment of a worldwide network of schools and missions, their strong 
defense of the papacy and their militant opposition to the emerging forces 
of liberalism and secularism in Europe and Latin America reawakened a 
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virulent anti-Jesuitism that led to their repeated expulsion from multiple 
countries. 

In the wake of two world wars, decolonization, and the Second Vatican 
Council (1962-65), the Society of Jesus renewed its global commitment 
in a new idiom, emphasizing the promotion of justice and the universal 
common good as part of the service of faith. A half century later in an era 
of accelerating globalization, Jesuits are following the lead of Pope Francis, 
one of their own, in exploring new ways to spread the Gospel, accompany 
the poor and excluded, promote education, and support a shift from what 
Francis calls a “globalization of indifference” to a globalization of fraternity. 1 

On the occasion of the bicentennial of the reestablishment of the Society 
of Jesus, this book brings together experts across disciplines to address two 
core questions: What does the experience of globalization tell us about the 
Jesuits? And what does the experience of the Jesuits tell us about globaliza¬ 
tion? We aim not to offer a global history of the Jesuits or a linear narrative 
of globalization but instead to examine the Jesuits through the prism of 
globalization and globalization through the prism of the Jesuits in a way 
that may contribute to a more critical and reflexive understanding both 
of the Jesuits’ history and of our contemporary human global condition. 
Through a threefold focus on the themes of global mission, education, and 
justice, we address the complex paths and the intercultural encounters that 
have led to the present. We also explore the challenges and opportunities 
of the contemporary phase of globalization—both for the Society of Jesus 
and for a deeper understanding of the global present and future. 


Dynamics of Globalization 

The term “globalization” only came into broad usage during the late 
twentieth century as academic disciplines and media commentators grap¬ 
pled with accelerating transnational flows of people, ideas, goods, and 
capital enabled by ongoing revolutions in information, communications, 
and transportation technologies. The first extended debates about global¬ 
ization took place within the social sciences, particularly within sociol¬ 
ogy and economics, in the 1990s. Anthropology, political science, and 
international relations soon joined the fray. 2 More recently historians and 
particularly the new fields of world history and global history have entered 
the debates, adding more empirical discernment and historical depth to the 
discussion. 3 Over time the two initial opposing positions in the globaliza¬ 
tion debate—one insisting it is a new phenomenon; the other, that it has 
long been with us—have given way to more careful and discriminating 
analysis. Calls for “the globalization of history” and “the historization of 
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globalization” have highlighted the need for clearer distinctions not just 
among different phases of globalization but also among different dynamics 
of globalization across time and space. 

Historical processes of globalization are neither constant nor continuous 
nor unidirectional, and they have always affected various parts of the world 
in quite different ways. One should avoid the temptation to reconstruct 
world history as the inevitable formation of ever-wider and interconnected 
human webs leading to the emergence of a global network society encom¬ 
passing all peoples, societies, and cultures of the earth. 4 Any approach to 
globalization is also complicated by the shifting relationship between what 
might be termed its “subjective” and “objective” dimensions. Objective 
processes of globalization, mediated by changes in communications and trans¬ 
portation technology, involve the movement of people, ideas, goods, and 
capital across greater expanses of space. The subjective dimension of globaliza¬ 
tion refers to the growth in global consciousness—that is, to the increasing 
reflexive awareness of humanity as a species sharing the same history and 
the same planet. In this respect, following the theorist Roland Robertson, 
one could define globalization broadly as the set of processes involving the 
world becoming a single place with increasing global connectivity and 
global consciousness. 5 

The deep historical roots of the subjective dimension of globalization 
are of particular importance in the Jesuit story. They can be traced back 
to the concurrent emergence of projects of “universal” kingdoms or em¬ 
pires as well as of “universal” ethical and religious visions in various parts 
of Eurasia during the so-called Axial Age, around the middle of the first 
millennium BCE. The German philosopher Karl Jaspers coined the term 
“Axial Age” after World War II to denote the epoch in human history 
when classic texts of ancient civilizations—including those in the can¬ 
ons of Confucianism, Buddhism, Hinduism, Judaism, and Greek philoso¬ 
phy—appeared around the same time. 6 This period constituted a turning 
point for global humanity because a strong idea of “transcendence” first 
emerged and with it the very condition necessary to gain some reflexive 
distance from “the world” and to ground universal ethical or religious 
visions and even the projects of “world empires.” 7 The subjective dimen¬ 
sion of imagining a single humanity sharing one earth, an idea that would 
later shape the missionary impetus of Christianity and Islam and the self¬ 
understanding of the Society of Jesus, was first anticipated in and through 
the axial breakthroughs. 

For many centuries this utopian or eschatological anticipation of glob¬ 
alization lacked any objective or material base. Until the age of Euro¬ 
pean colonial expansion inaugurated in the sixteenth century, the global 
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horizon of the world’s great philosophical and religious traditions had 
very clear territorial limits, set both by the particular political, social, and 
economic regimes in which they were civilizationally and territorially 
embedded and by the geographically circumscribed limitations of exist¬ 
ing means of transportation and communication. Between the eighth and 
the fifteenth centuries, the world of Islam and the Mongol Empire were 
catalysts and carriers of powerful trans-regional dynamics encompassing 
much of Afro-Eurasia and entailing increasing interconnectivity and par¬ 
allel political, economic, and cultural transformations. 8 But this incipient 
globalization was limited to the “Old World,” given the limitations of 
maritime technology. 


Three Phases of Globalization: Early Modern, Modern, 
and Contemporary 

In the literal sense of the term, globalization proper begins with the “dis¬ 
covery” of the “New World,” the circumnavigation of the globe, and the 
ensuing European global colonial expansion—a phase that coincides with 
the founding of the Society ofjesus in 1540 and its rapid international out¬ 
reach. This “first globalization” was global in that it incorporated the new 
Columbian exchange formed by the transatlantic triangle of Europe, Af¬ 
rica, and the Americas, as well as the new transpacific realm linking for the 
first time Eurasia, Oceania, and the Americas. 9 Afro-Eurasian exchanges 
continued and intensified but now became linked to the transatlantic and 
transpacific networks. This was the first truly worldwide human web, 
different both from the preceding trans-regional dynamics and from the 
subsequent phase of Western hegemonic globalization that would follow 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. What is striking in retrospect, 
and is often obscured by the intervening centuries, is the cultural and po¬ 
litical pluralism that persisted in the early modern period. While Spanish, 
Portuguese, and other European expansion subjugated indigenous peoples 
in the Americas, in other parts of the world, powerful empires with their 
own economic, social, cultural, and religious bases, including the Turkish 
Ottoman, Indian Mughal, and Chinese Qing empires, persisted. 

A second, modern phase of globalization can be dated to the turn of the 
nineteenth century and two powerful political and technological trans¬ 
formations. The American and French Revolutions ushered in an era of 
energetic and expansionist nationalism in the North Atlantic while suc¬ 
cessive industrial revolutions and their transformative military, transporta¬ 
tion, and communications technologies enabled a more aggressive phase 
of European and American imperialism. It is certainly true that charac- 
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teristics of the modern phase of globalization—particularly the spread of 
the world capitalist system and the internationalization of the system of 
sovereign territorial states inaugurated with the Peace of Westphalia in 
1648—had their origins in the early modern period. What was new was 
the near-universal reach of Western power, driven by nationalist ambition 
and technological superiority. By the end of World War I, the Chinese and 
Ottoman empires had collapsed, and the North Atlantic powers domi¬ 
nated most of Africa and Asia. Western global influence persisted into the 
mid-twentieth century, even through two destructive world wars and the 
rise of the Soviet Union and communist China. In comparison to the early 
modern period, the modern phase of globalization saw the deep expansion 
of Western influence, which reduced but never eliminated cultural and 
political diversity worldwide. 

The roots of the contemporary phase of globalization can be traced to 
the emergence of the United Nations and the breakup of the remaining 
Western colonial empires in the post—World War II decades. However, 
its distinctive characteristics—a deeper technological connectivity, the 
relative decline of the United States and Europe, and a greater political, 
cultural, and ideological pluralism—took clear shape only in the 1980s. 
Since then an ongoing communications and transportation revolution 
has spurred the deeper integration of the global economy and brought 
more people across more regions into contact than at any point in history. 
Thanks to global media and to the Internet in particular, the subjective 
dimension of globalization, the awareness of living within a global frame, 
is much more pronounced than in the first two phases of globalization. 
While the United States remains the single most powerful state in the 
world system, the collapse of the Soviet Union and China’s economic 
opening have not spurred convergence around the model of Western lib¬ 
eral democracy. On the contrary, the persistence of political autocracy in 
Russia and China and the rise of political Islam have generated greater 
degrees of global ideological and political conflict. And the differential 
growth of economic power—evident in the rise of China, India, Brazil, 
and other countries—has driven a trend toward multipolarity. 

The distinction among these three phases of globalization—the early 
modern, modern, and contemporary—is necessarily somewhat arbitrary. 10 
The transitions emphasized here—from early modern European, with its 
global cultural and political diversity; to the modern, marked by the peak 
of Western influence within the world system; and to our contemporary 
shift toward a more pluralistic and multipolar world—contradict any sim¬ 
ple linear scheme. For example, despite the indisputable fact that West¬ 
ern modernity in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries was inherently 
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globalizing—marked by the economic, political, and cultural expansion 
of European and American power and practices around the world—con¬ 
temporary globalization is not simply, as per Anthony Giddens, “a conse¬ 
quence of modernity,” or an enlargement of modernity, from society to 
the world. 11 Globalization today is marked by a diffusion of power beyond 
the West and by a political, cultural, and religious pluralism that has more 
in common with the diverse historical processes of globalization in the 
early modern period, before European hegemony, than with the modern 
period. 12 

While necessarily arbitrary in certain respects, this threefold periodiza¬ 
tion provides an excellent framing for an exploration of the Jesuits and 
globalization. The early modem period coincides with the Jesuits’ found¬ 
ing, initial international expansion, and eventual suppression; the modern 
period overlaps with the period between the reestablishment of the Society 
ofjesus and the Second Vatican Council; and the transition from the mod¬ 
em to the contemporary phase of globalization tracks the decades between 
the Council and the papacy of Francis. The next sections sketch the argu¬ 
ments that the contributors present across all three periods, with a focus on 
three central areas of Jesuit concern: mission and dialogue, education and 
the human person, and justice and the common good. In the process they 
provide an initial exploration of two central questions addressed across the 
chapters: What does the experience of globalization tell us about the Jesu¬ 
its? And what does the experience of the Jesuits tell us about globalization? 


The First Jesuit Centuries: Riding the Wave of Early 
Modern Globalization 

The foundation of the Society ofjesus coincided with the first, early mod¬ 
em phase of globalization. Ignatius of Loyola (1491-1556), who hailed 
from the Basque Country of Spain, experienced a vision of Christ while 
recovering from battle wounds in 1521 and resolved to give his life over 
to the Lord. While studying at the University of Paris, he gathered a circle 
of companions who were captivated by his spiritual insights and practices, 
which drew on the tradition of personal piety inspired by Thomas a Kem- 
pis’s Imitation of Christ, among others. Later codified in the Spiritual Exer¬ 
cises, Ignatius’s approach called for unconditional service to the Lord, in the 
world, for the salvation of souls. In 1540 he and his companions received 
papal approval for their Society ofjesus, which quickly grew and expanded 
into ministries for the poor and for education. They were particularly ac¬ 
tive in Italy, Spain, and Germany, where they became associated with the 
Counter-Reformation. 
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From the outset Ignatius and his followers had a global, missionary 
orientation. As expressed explicitly in the “Formula of the Institute of the 
Society of Jesus,” the 1540 foundational charter of the order, the Jesuits 
took an oath “to travel to any part of the world where there was hope of 
God’s greater service and the good of souls” to minister to “the Turks or 
any other infidels, even those who live in the regions called the Indies, or 
. . . any heretics whatever, or schismatics, or any of the faithful.” 13 Global 
mobility was culturally encoded, as it were, into the makeup of the Jesuit 
order from its inception. A few decades after their official foundation, the 
Jesuits had established missions throughout the world—in Goa, Malacca, 
the Moluccas, the Philippines, Macau, Japan, and China in Asia; in Ethio¬ 
pia, the Congo, Angola, and Mozambique in Africa; and throughout the 
Portuguese and Spanish empires in the Americas—and rapidly grew and 
expanded throughout Europe, including in the Polish-Lithuanian Com¬ 
monwealth and onto the Missio Moscovitica. The Jesuits spearheaded the 
Counter-Reformation and established colleges, their main institutional 
innovation, everywhere. Indeed, no other group took the globe as ea¬ 
gerly as the focus of its activities, with the Jesuits taking inspiration from 
Jeronimo Nadal’s famous slogan, “The world is our home.” 14 

In the age of “gunpowder empires,” Jesuits sailed around the world 
with conquistadores, traders, and colonial administrators. Francis Xavier 
(1506—52), a friend of Ignatius’s and a paradigmatic Jesuit missionary, was 
sent to Asia by request of King John III of Portugal even before Pope Paul 
III had approved the new order. Colonial administrators sponsored many 
of the Jesuits’ missions. The vast Jesuit Portuguese Assistancy undoubtedly 
constituted the core of the global Jesuit enterprise. 15 From its beginning 
the Jesuit global empresa, besides its religious missionary connotation, also 
had a very worldly and secular one, that of an economic and political 
enterprise. The Jesuits’ concurrent presence at the courts of Moscow and 
Beijing explains how they could have mediated the Sino-Russian Treaty 
of Nerchinsk (1689), helping to draft the two official Latin copies of the 
first international treaty that set the territorial borders of the Chinese and 
Russian empires. 16 Not surprising, the Jesuits have been analyzed as the 
first “multinational corporation” and maligned as the first “international” 
secret organization bent on global political power. 17 

Yet as the contributors to this volume emphasize, the Jesuit global mis¬ 
sionary enterprise ought not be reduced to the globalizing logic of the 
emerging world capitalist system or to a rigid missionary impulse to spread 
the Gospel. 18 The Jesuit globalizing mission or impulse always had a surplus 
that exceeded, transcended, and, at times, even contested prophetically the 
dominant logic of capitalist expansion and state territorial colonial power. 
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This was most evident in the missions to China and India, where Jesuits 
showed dexterity in engaging with local religious, social, and political 
systems on their own terms. While adhering unswervingly to their Gospel 
command to win souls for Christ, Alessandro Valignano in Japan, Matteo 
Ricci in China, and Roberto de Nobili in India, among others, developed 
a distinctive way of proceeding that involved dialogue, the patient mastery 
of languages, and cultural and scientific exchanges not just in the pursuit 
of narrow missionary aims but also in recognition of a common humanity. 
Valignano’s method of accommodation, elaborated throughout his writ¬ 
ings, demanded that European Jesuits adopt local customs and habits as a 
condition for Christianity to take root and become inculturated in Japan 
and China. 19 

The historical chapters by Antoni Ucerler, Francis Clooney, and Dan¬ 
iel Madigan examine critically the very diverse early Jesuit encounters 
with the leading traditions of Asia—and in particular with Confucian¬ 
ism, Buddhism, Hinduism, and Islam—and reach different conclusions 
about the scope and significance of the Jesuit way of proceeding. In “The 
Jesuits in East Asia in the Early Modern Age: A New ‘Areopagus’ and the 
‘Re-invention’ of Christianity,” Ucerler makes the case for far-reaching 
cultural accommodation in Japan and China. His main thesis is that the 
Jesuits’ schooling in Renaissance humanism, with its high estimation of 
the cultures of pagan antiquity and training in classical rhetoric, as well 
as their theological understanding of the Pauline mission to the Gentiles, 
led early Jesuits to understand their missionary work in East Asia as a re¬ 
enactment of the apostolic experience of the primitive Church. Incultura- 
tion implied a form of recurring historical reincarnation of the universal 
Christian kerygma in new and diverse cultural settings, reminiscent of the 
inculturation of Hebrew Christianity in Hellenic and Roman antiquity, 
in a process that entailed deep theological, metaphysical, and epistemic 
transformations. 

Ucerler further argues that rather than being an idea generated by Eu¬ 
ropean missionaries enacted upon passive Asian subjects, inculturation was 
often the result of a pragmatic interactional process. In fact, he writes, “the 
initiative for cultural accommodation often came from members of the 
local cultural elites who helped the Jesuits understand the cultural, social, 
political, linguistic, and religious contexts in which they were operating,” 
impressing upon them “the urgent need to engage the local culture on its 
own terms if they wished to make any significant progress.” In Japan the 
decision to promote the formation of a “native” clergy and the admittance 
of Japanese into the Jesuit order led to the establishment of a Jesuit novi¬ 
tiate and a college of higher learning in Funai. Valignano soon recognized 
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the need to adapt the educational guidelines of the Ratio studiorum (Plan 
of Studies) to Japanese circumstances and to blend the teaching of West¬ 
ern and Eastern classics—an early intercultural experiment in humanities 
education. In China Ricci’s method of accommodation went even further. 
He developed what Ucerler calls “a new Chinese rhetoric of pre-evangeli¬ 
zation” to persuade the Chinese literati, through dialogue and scholarship, 
that “Christianity, far from being an alien doctrine brought to China by 
foreign barbarians, represented the fulfillment of Confucian philosophy in 
that it provided a more authentic reinterpretation of its central tenets.” The 
parallel incorporation of Confucian rites into some Christian practices 
entailed an ambiguous but productive distinction between the one true 
Catholic faith to be upheld, idolatrous beliefs and customs to be rejected, 
and virtuous civic practices to be accommodated. As in Japan, the Jesuits’ 
experience of globalization in China deepened their own understanding of 
their missionary vocation, as it had for the apostle Paul, because it involved 
bringing the Christian message to different cultures in a pragmatic spirit. 

Francis Clooney’s chapter, “Jesuit Intellectual Practice in Early Mo¬ 
dernity: The Pan-Asian Argument against Rebirth,” explores some of the 
limits of the Jesuits’ way of proceeding in their encounter with Hinduism 
in particular. During the early modern period, Jesuit missionaries in South 
and East Asia made impressive efforts to engage Hindu and Buddhist elites 
in debates about the transmigration of souls, a doctrine that contradicted 
core Catholic beliefs about the immortality of the soul and the resurrection 
of the body. The comprehensive Jesuit apologetic against rebirth, articu¬ 
lated in different fashions by Xavier, Valignano, Ricci, and de Nobili, does 
demonstrate the real measure of the Jesuits’ resolve and capacity to engage 
a variety of new cultures, their great capacity for quickly learning new 
ideas in new languages, and their faith in the power of rational argument. 
At the same time, as Clooney argues, it suggests the limits of their ability 
and willingness to engage beliefs and ideas that were genuinely different 
from their own. 

Interestingly the limits of the Jesuit approach to interreligious dialogue 
in the early modern period were not always, or even primarily, theological. 
Clooney demonstrates how, in their critiques of Asian doctrines generally 
and rebirth in particular, the Jesuits did not refer to the Bible, to divine 
revelation, or to positive Christian faith doctrines. Instead, they couched 
their rhetorical arguments in solely philosophical terms, premised on the 
notion that any reasoning person could reach conclusions concerning the 
sole birth of the “soul” and the impossibility of rebirth on purely logical 
grounds without the help of revelation. Clooney’s analysis probes how the 
limitations to the Jesuit way of proceeding were not so much grounded in 
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Christian-theological doctrine but in epistemic-metaphysical assumptions 
about the self, free will, justice, and subjective moral responsibility that 
were deeply embedded in the entire Western philosophical tradition that 
the Jesuits took for granted. In this case, the encounters of early modern 
globalization reinforced existing cultural divides. 

Daniel Madigan’s chapter on the Jesuit engagement with the world of 
Islam probes even more strikingly the limits of the Jesuit method of ac¬ 
commodation. It shows that in their dealings with Muslim “infidels” in 
South Asia during the rule of Emperor Akbar (1542—1605), Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries could not free themselves from the traditional negative religious 
taxonomy that was centered on Roman Catholicism as the one true faith 
and considered any deviation from it a dangerous error. Madigan argues 
that in their missions abroad and in their theological writings, “Jesuits have 
very often shared the negative view of Islam that they inherited from the 
Church’s long history of polemics, that they imbibed from the cultures and 
polities in which they lived, or indeed that they may have drawn from Ig¬ 
natius’s own rather ambivalent attitude toward Muslims.” One cannot find 
precursors to the contemporary interest in Christian-Muslim dialogue in 
the global Jesuit encounters with Islam in the early modern era. 

This negative approach was not limited to Islam but extended, in dif¬ 
ferent registers, to all of what are now called the “Abrahamic faiths,” 
including non-Catholic Christianity. In early modern Jesuit encounters 
with Muslims, Jews, and Protestant “heretics,” or even Eastern Christian 
“schismatics” in Ethiopia, India, or Eastern Europe, one can hardly find 
any trace of the Jesuit way of proceeding in accommodating differences. 
In important respects the “Otherness” of China and India and the newly 
discovered “pagan” cultures of the Eastern and Western Indies created 
more of an opening to accommodation, because they could be approached 
as cultures and not as competing religious systems. Madigan’s discussion 
of the Jesuits and Islam suggests the greater facility of inculturation into 
unknown cultures that share no long histories of mutual prejudices or 
theological entanglements. By contrast, he points out that it is difficult to 
conceive of inculturating into what we perceive as a heretical form of our 
own tradition. 

The impacts of global encounters on the Society were very different 
in the context of the Spanish and Portuguese empires in the New World. 
As they did in Asia, some Jesuit missions evidenced an openness to native 
cultures. In his NaturnJ and Moral History of the Indies (1590), for example, 
Jose de Acosta not only described the new cultures in the Americas but 
also advised adopting an openness to the differences they presented and 
an accommodating attitude. But as Aliocha Maldavsky points out in her 
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chapter, “Jesuits in Ibero-America: Missions and Colonial Societies,” a 
crucial variable in the early modern Jesuit encounters with other cultures 
was the extent to which they could free themselves from their colonial 
sponsors, whether Portuguese or Spanish, and enter into more equal and 
non-hegemonic relations with the Other while relatively free or seemingly 
unencumbered by Western colonial baggage. 

The Jesuits were rather latecomers in the Iberian colonial enterprise, 
and they had to find their own niche in a mission of Christian evangeliza¬ 
tion that the older mendicant orders, the Franciscans and the Dominicans, 
had pioneered. Maldavsky examines four of these Jesuit niches: urban col¬ 
leges and Jesuit residences, indigenous parishes, rural missions, and the 
indigenous “reductions,” or settlements that the Society managed at the 
borderlands of the Iberian empires. The analysis stresses the interplay of lo¬ 
cal settlement and global mobility, the embeddedness of the Jesuit missions 
in colonial coercion and political control, and their accommodation not 
only to native cultures but also to emerging colonial societies. In contrast 
to China, Japan, and India, where early colonial empires never gained a 
firm foothold, Jesuit global encounters in Latin America were mediated 
by political power structures that limited their freedom to maneuver but 
also provided flexible spaces for cultural accommodation and institutional 
growth. 

As examples from Asia and the Americas demonstrate, the experience 
of early modern globalization presented both challenges and opportunities 
for the Jesuit order. Its work of mission and dialogue was enabled by Igna¬ 
tius’s pragmatic way of proceeding and the global vision articulated in the 
Spiritual Exercises, through which he encouraged the exercitant to imagine 
people across “the face of the earth, in such great diversity in dress and in 
manner of acting. Some are white, some black; some at peace, and some at 
war.” 20 But it was also constrained by inherited Western philosophical and 
religious categories, which set limits on dialogue, and by the growing sec¬ 
ular power of states and empires that restricted Jesuit freedom of maneuver. 

The wider global significance of the Jesuit experience during the early 
modern period is most evident in the area of education and scholarship. 
Although not envisioned as part of the Society’s original foundational mis¬ 
sion, after the founding of the first Jesuit school in Messina in 1548, edu¬ 
cation became the primary and premier ministry of the order. As John 
O’Malley highlights in his chapter, “Historical Perspectives onjesuit Edu¬ 
cation and Globalization,” the Jesuit model of education emerged from 
the melding of three separate currents: the Aristotelian philosophical- 
scientific synthesis institutionalized by the medieval university, the clas¬ 
sical tradition of humane letters that crystallized in the Renaissance 
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humanist college, and the Christian tradition of “spiritual conquest” 
through conversion of the Other. By the time of the suppression, some 
seven hundred Jesuit schools and universities operated in Europe and 
around the world. The combination of the ideal of missionaries on the 
move with that of resident schoolmasters proved an effective way to share 
Western learning and to win converts. 

It also sparked an infusion of scholarship about foreign languages, cul¬ 
tures, and practices back into Europe, contributing to a greater awareness 
of global humanity. As O’Malley points out, it was Jesuits on foreign mis¬ 
sions, many of them engaged in schools, who produced grammars and 
dictionaries while following Ignatius’s injunction to learn local languages 
and engage more deeply with alien cultures—knowledge that they shared 
through scholarship and correspondence. The virtuous feedback between 
the global network of Jesuit colleges and the global network of missions 
shaped the Jesuits as pioneer globalizers of the early modern era, creating 
the conditions for what, according to Steven Harris, could be called “the 
global Jesuit geography of knowledge.” 21 

In the early modern period the Jesuits both thought globally and acted 
globally, constituting perhaps the first self-conscious global network. His¬ 
torically with their final defeat in the Rites Controversy at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, when the Vatican rejected the strategy of cul¬ 
tural accommodation in China and India, the Jesuits’ way of proceeding 
lost ground. Their ethical contextualism was ridiculed as opportunistic 
casuistry. 22 Critics within the Church, particularly the Dominicans and 
the Franciscans, accused the Jesuits of using a cunning strategy of relativ¬ 
ist “accommodation” that compromised the universality of Christianity. 
The Eurocentric perspective and uniform Romanization prevailed within 
the Church. Externally the transnational papal order also lost the battle 
against the triumphant Westphalian model of sovereign territorial states 
and against the absolutist Catholic kings who one after another expelled 
the Jesuits from their realms and conspired with Pope Clement XIV to 
dissolve the order in 1773. 

The expulsion of Jesuits from the Spanish and Portuguese empires 
and the suppression of 1773 had complex political causes. Sabina Pavone’s 
“The History of Anti-Jesuitism: National and Global Dimensions” of¬ 
fers an interpretative key to understanding the confluence of anti-Jesuit 
currents that led to the papal suppression. She groups the sources of anti- 
Jesuitism into four main analytical types—“religious-political,” “ecclesi¬ 
astical,” “Jesuit,” and “Enlightenment” anti-Jesuitism—although in fact 
she shows how they tended to overlap and grow together almost from 
the very founding of the Society. Ultimately the frequent juxtaposition 
of two seemingly opposed tropes frequently used against the Society of 
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Jesus from its beginnings—that of being “a state within the state” and “a 
world empire"—captures best the interstitial and ambiguous position of 
the transnational order both within the Westphalian system of nation¬ 
states and within the competing imperial projects. 

Throughout the early modern phase of globalization, when Jesuit influ¬ 
ence was at its peak, the order’s growth and direction was shaped by its 
global encounters. The Jesuits impacted the wider course of globalization 
by becoming key players in the colonial enterprise and through their role, 
as missionaries and educators, in generating pathbreaking scholarship on 
geography, native languages, history, and culture that shaped the Europe¬ 
ans’ understanding of an emergent global order. However, their efforts to 
bring Christianity to powerful empires in India, Japan, and China tested 
the Jesuit way of proceeding, demonstrating the difficulty of cultural ac¬ 
commodation as a means to spread the Gospel. Only in Ibero-America, 
where Spain and Portugal destroyed existing empires, were Jesuits able to 
advance the missionary enterprise and engage more deeply with native 
populations. Two key dimensions of their global enterprise—their efforts 
toward cultural accommodation in Asia that ignited the Rites Controversy 
and their extensive social and political influence in the Americas—sparked 
opposition both in the Church and across states that contributed to their 
suppression. 


From Reestablishment through Vatican II: Globalization’s 
Modern Phase 

Suppression proved a catastrophe. The Society was stripped of its prop¬ 
erty, including its network of schools, most of which were transferred to 
other ecclesiastical or secular authorities. The Jesuits could remain priests 
but were subordinated to their local bishops. Only in Prussia and Russia, 
whose non-Catholic leaders largely ignored Clement XIV’s suppression 
order, did the Jesuits maintain some continuous existence. Not until the 
changed political climate after the defeat ofNapoleon and the restoration of 
monarchies in France and across Europe did Pope Pius VII reestablish the 
Society of Jesus in 1814. Amid the growth of secular politics and increased 
challenges to papal authority, the pope had good reasons for turning to the 
Jesuits, who remained eager to offer their services for the Church’s cause. 
What followed was not an immediate renaissance but a gradual consolida¬ 
tion as the Jesuits were permitted to operate in more and more countries 
over time. By the early twentieth century, their numbers grew from less 
than a thousand aging members at the time of the reestablishment to more 
than seventeen thousand, not far from pre-suppression levels. 

The rebirth of the Jesuit order in the nineteenth century coincided with 
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the second, or modem, phase of globalization that was marked by a new 
wave of migration from Europe and the imperial expansion of Europe and 
then the United States. “The first and most basic impetus behind Jesuit 
globalization,” John McGreevy notes in his chapter, “was one of the great 
migrations of modern history, the decision of sixty million Europeans to 
leave the continent over the course of the nineteenth century.” Jesuits also 
participated in a new wave of European colonial expansion, which was 
made possible by an ongoing industrial transformation and revolutions in 
transportation and communications that translated into Western economic 
and military hegemony. Like other Christian missionary organizations, 
the Jesuits followed the European powers into sub-Saharan Africa, which 
was completely colonized by the end of the nineteenth century. And they 
established a presence in the Middle East and South Asia, mainly under 
British and French protection. Japan and, to a lesser extent, China resisted 
Western military encroachments, placing a limit on the penetration of 
missionary activity, including that of the Jesuits. 

In these colonial contexts during the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, the Society of Jesus did not display its earlier embrace of in- 
tercultural encounter as a hallmark of the traditional way of proceeding. 
With few exceptions, the Jesuits aligned themselves with the status quo 
of Western subjugation of colonial peoples. To some degree this position 
was in line with the nationalist and militarist spirit of the times, to which 
the Jesuits were not immune. But in Europe it was also linked with a 
reactionary and antirevolutionary stance that grew out of the trauma of 
the French Revolution and concern about further encroachment on papal 
power. Popes from Gregory XVI through Pius IX, battling to maintain 
their territory and autonomy in the wake of new revolutionary convul¬ 
sions in 1830 and 1848, unleashed a series of encyclicals against modernity 
and the dangers of the Enlightenment and secular thought. Pius IX’s 1864 
Syllabus of Errors was the most famous. Successive Jesuit superior gener¬ 
als took up this antimodern siege mentality, which militated against cul¬ 
tural or religious accommodation both in Europe and in Jesuit missions 
worldwide. This stance contributed to hostility from secular governments 
and, in many cases, to expulsions around the world. As McGreevy notes, 
“Between 1840 and 1901, the Jesuits were expelled, often multiple times, 
from Switzerland, various parts of modern-day Italy (including Rome, 
Piedmont, and Naples), New Granada (modern-day Colombia), Uruguay, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Peru, Austria, Spain, Germany, Gua¬ 
temala, France, and Nicaragua. In Mexico a liberal government expelled 
‘foreign-born’ Jesuits.” 

The Jesuits in the United States represented a partial exception to this 
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overall pattern. With a focus on the American experience, McGreevy re¬ 
constructs the process through which many Jesuits ended up in the United 
States, through migration or as a result of expulsions, and flourished within 
the country’s more open society even in the face of entrenched anti-Catholic 
prejudice. With America as a base, many reengaged internationally as mis¬ 
sionaries and schoolmasters in response to central direction from Rome. At 
a time when the Jesuits could hardly be viewed as a pioneering avant-garde 
of globalization but rather saw themselves and were viewed by others as a 
reactionary rear guard countering the spread of nationalism and liberal¬ 
ism, they also began to emerge as a truly transnational papal order that 
was enabled by ongoing revolutions in communications and transportation 
technology. Paradoxically, McGreevy points out, even in the high age of 
capitalist and Western imperial globalization, “some of the most global 
citizens of the nineteenth century were not cotton exporters developing 
global markets or physicians tracking the spread of disease. Instead, they 
were Jesuits.” 

The chapters by both O’Malley and Thomas Banchoff highlight the 
educational dimension of the Jesuit renaissance in the United States and its 
radiation around the world. As O’Malley points out, the rapid expansion 
of Jesuit colleges and universities in the United States—twenty-two ex¬ 
isted by the turn of the twentieth century—showed the adaptability of the 
model of the Ratio studiorum in a context of rapid demographic, economic, 
and cultural change. In a country that placed a premium on social mo¬ 
bility, colleges gradually reduced required courses in philosophy and the 
humanities to make room for the natural and social sciences. In his chapter 
on “Jesuit Higher Education and the Global Common Good,” Banchoff 
argues that the pragmatic growth of Jesuit colleges into universities with 
schools of law, medicine, and business, in response to a dynamic society 
around them, adapted a long tradition of civic engagement to modern 
circumstances. Similar adaptation took place in other parts of the world 
but not with the pace and scope of the changes seen in the United States. 

At the height of the second Industrial Revolution, around the turn of 
the twentieth century, new currents in the Jesuit approach to social and 
political issues presaged a turn to “the promotion of justice” as a core ele¬ 
ment of the global Jesuit mission since Vatican II. One trend was the rise 
of Catholic social teaching, which took a structured form with the pub¬ 
lication of Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical Rerum novarum (1891). Many Jesuit 
missionaries, scholars, and teachers gravitated toward the ideas of solidarity 
and social justice, which resonated with the ideals of charity and the com¬ 
mon good that were first expressed in the “Formula of the Institute,” the 
Society’s founding document. In response to the plight of the burgeoning 
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urban poor in industrializing societies, successive superiors general sup¬ 
ported the creation of social institutes both to promote understanding of 
new economic and social dynamics and to minister to workers and their 
families. Jesuit scholars influenced the further elaboration of Catholic so¬ 
cial thought in Pius XI’s encyclical Quadragesima anno (1931), published 
during the Depression. As Banchoff points out in his chapter, more than a 
decade before the watershed of Vatican II, Jean-Baptiste Janssens in 1949 
was the first superior general to connect the social justice imperative with 
the Jesuits’ global engagement. According to Janssens: 

In regard to our missions however I cannot refrain from stressing not 
only the necessity of teaching the true social doctrine, but even more 
of promoting social works and a public order that is in conformity 
with justice and human dignity. For there is a danger, since we are not 
aroused by what has become customary, that we shall hardly notice to 
what degree most of the natives are deprived of the condition of life that 
befits a human being and a Christian. . . . For it is not merely souls but 
men that we must love in Christ. 23 

In the period between the reestablishment of the Jesuit order and Vati¬ 
can II, globalization shaped the Jesuit order in several ways. It provided a 
new outlet for missionary activity; it enabled the creation of a more cen¬ 
tralized international structure, directed from Rome, and the movement 
of Jesuits around the world at a greater pace; and, in the experience of the 
laboratory of the United States, it facilitated the growth and expansion of 
educational institutions and the export of new models around the world. 
The impact of the Jesuits on globalization over this period is less easy to 
demonstrate. In their conservative stance, the Jesuits accommodated to 
the political status quo through most of the nineteenth century, partly as 
a survival strategy amid reconstruction but also out of conviction. From 
around the turn of the century, amid the economic, social, and political 
dislocation of the Industrial Revolution, the Depression, and world war, 
the Jesuits played an important role in the development of Catholic social 
teaching and movement toward the idea of universal human dignity as the 
foundation for justice at a global level. 


The Jesuits and Globalization in our Contemporary Era 

The contemporary phase of globalization has its roots in the postwar dec¬ 
ades with the rise of US hegemony, the construction of the United Na¬ 
tions system, and the dissolution of Europe’s remaining empires. Under 
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US leadership a global human rights regime came into being, expressed 
in the UN General Assembly’s Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
(1948). In part a weapon against the Soviet Union and its allies during 
the Cold War, the idea of universal human rights deepened the subjective 
dimension of globalization, the awareness of being part of a common hu¬ 
manity. And it was increasingly complemented by objective technological 
forces drawing the world together—an emergent reality evoked by Mar¬ 
shall McLuhan’s use of the term “global village” (1962) and by William 
Anders’s Earthrise (1968), the first photograph of Earth taken from space. 
While the contemporary phase of globalization accelerated with the infor¬ 
mation and technological revolutions of the 1980s and 1990s and the rise 
of the Internet, it had its roots in the postwar decades. 

The Catholic Church’s opening to the modern world at Vatican II un¬ 
folded in this new global context. It involved three related shifts: an em¬ 
brace of human rights and religious freedom, an opening to interreligious 
dialogue, and an increasingly global frame for Catholic social thought and 
practice. As David Hollenbach illustrates in his chapter, American Jesuit 
John Courtney Murray played a decisive role in the Church’s final embrace 
of religious freedom and liberal democracy in one of the Council’s key 
declarations Dignitatis humanae (1965). Drawing on the American experi¬ 
ence while at the height of US global power, Murray argued that the best 
way to advance both religion and justice was to provide constitutional 
guarantees of the free exercise of faith both in conscience and in action. 
His argument ultimately helped to persuade the Council fathers to aban¬ 
don any official preference for regimes that favored Catholicism over other 
faiths, the basic stance that the Church had taken since the era of emperor 
Constantine in the fourth century. 

Vatican II was also an opening to the religious Other and to the whole 
world—religious and secular—as a frame of reference. The declaration 
Nostra aetate (1965) broke new ground by embracing dialogue with Ju¬ 
daism, Islam, and other religions in a spirit of mutual recognition and 
respect. Other Council documents highlighted the importance of social 
justice on a global scale, encompassing all humanity across cultural, social, 
and national boundaries. The Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the 
Modern World, Gaudium et spes (1965), opened with a declaration of global 
solidarity: “The joys and the hopes, the griefs and the anxieties of the men 
of this age, especially those who are poor or in any way afflicted, these are 
the joys and hopes, the griefs and anxieties of the followers of Christ.” 24 

Fr. Pedro Arrupe, elected superior general in 1965 as the Council was 
ending, adopted the global opening of Vatican II, linking it to the original 
charism of Ignatius and his companions. Under Arrupe’s leadership, the 
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Jesuits took up the themes of human rights, socialjustice, and interreligious 
dialogue as central to their mission. The Thirty-Second General Congre¬ 
gation in 1974—75 was a turning point. Its famous Decree 4 committed 
the Society to “the service of faith, of which the promotion of justice is 
an absolute requirement.” 25 Two decades later the Thirty-Fourth Gen¬ 
eral Congregation in 1995 emphasized the importance of interreligious 
dialogue, going beyond Nostra aetate in an openness to other traditions as 
part of God’s plan for human salvation. Arrupe and his successors invoked 
the spirituality of St. Ignatius, with its emphasis on reflective action in 
the world, and built on the work of Jesuits who had embraced Catholic 
social teaching and universal human rights in earlier generations. The new 
emphasis on socialjustice and interfaith encounter broke with the order’s 
previously predominant political conservatism and religious exclusivism, 
earning the enmity of many Church conservatives. 

As the Society of Jesus itself became more global over this period—a 
decline in its ranks in the West was partly balanced by a growth in voca¬ 
tions in the developing world—a truly transnational conversation about 
mission, dialogue, and justice could unfold for the first time in the Jesu¬ 
its’ history. As Hollenbach emphasizes, Jesuit transnational collaboration 
spurred new theological and social analysis of the relationship between 
promoting justice, overcoming poverty, and changing the dynamics of 
global economic interaction. In Africa, for example, the Cameroonian 
Jesuit Engelbert Mveng wrote passionately about the need to overcome 
the consequences in Africa of the slave trade and colonization by European 
nations. Mveng called these consequences “anthropological poverty,” or 
the deprivation not only of material well-being but also of the people’s his¬ 
tory, language, culture, faith, and, indeed, their very humanity. Elsewhere 
Jesuit pioneers in interfaith dialogue have included Aloysius Pieris in ex¬ 
change with Sri Lankan Buddhism and Michael Amaladoss with Indian 
Hinduism. 

Latin America provides a powerful example of a regional dynamic 
within the Society of Jesus and its wider global impact. In her chapter 
Maria Clara Lucchetti Bingemer shows how colonial legacies, economic 
and social conditions, and the determined leadership of Latin American 
bishops in the aftermath of the Second Vatican Council shaped a “prefer¬ 
ential option for the poor” of great relevance to the global Church. The 
flowering of liberation theology in the 1970s, in dialogue with Marxism, 
generated divisions within the Church and a rebuke from Rome. While 
the most famous Latin American liberation theologians were not Jesuits, 
Latin American Jesuits corporately served as a supporting community and 
think tank for the movement. An initial impetus was a meeting between 
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Arrupe and Jesuit major superiors in Rio de Janeiro in 1968. His successor 
as superior general, Peter-Hans Kolvenbach, later acknowledged that “it 
is Latin America that has opened the eyes of all Jesuits to the preferential 
love for the poor and to the fact that the true, integral liberation of men 
and women must take priority as the focus of the mission of the Society 
ofjesus today.” 26 

The new priority had deep implications for the two main Jesuit min¬ 
istries—mission and education. This was nowhere more evident than in 
the transformation of the University of Central America in El Salvador 
under the leadership of the philosopher-theologian Ignacio Ellacuria and 
his Jesuit community, most of whom were assassinated by the Salvadoran 
Army during the country’s civil war in 1989. Their martyrdom served as 
the ultimate witness to their commitment to what Ellacuria called a liber¬ 
ating “civilization of poverty” in opposition to the oppressive civilization 
of wealth. He was a deep mystical thinker, a contemplative in action, who 
was firmly anchored in Ignatian spirituality and supported by his friend¬ 
ship with the also martyred archbishop Oscar Romero. The life and legacy 
of Ellacuria continue to inspire Latin American Jesuits to work for peace, 
justice, and development well into the era of Pope Francis. 

The chapter by John Joseph Puthenkalam and Drew Rau sheds light on 
the social engagement of the Jesuits in India, with the largest province in 
Asia. They track the Jesuits’ response to the forces of globalization impact¬ 
ing the region—that is, their critique of economic and social inequality 
around the world and their productive contributions to the idea of global 
human development. The history ofjesuits in Social Action, an initiative 
founded in 1973 in India to fulfill the order’s new emphasis on promoting 
justice, illustrates a practical response to the challenges of globalization. 
Today India occupies a critical position at the intersection of the Jesuits and 
globalization. The country’s impressive economic growth and democratic 
institutions have made it a key player in the global order. And it has dis¬ 
placed the United States as the country producing the most Jesuits, many 
of whom are engaged in missionary, educational, and additional pastoral 
work in other parts of the world. 

Two of the chapters move beyond specific regions to explore how the 
Society ofjesus has grappled with the wider challenges of globalization. Pe¬ 
ter Balleis focuses on migration, refugees, and the Jesuit mission in a global 
context. He shows how during two previous waves of globalization—in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and again in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury—human mobility on a global scale shaped the internal composition 
of the Jesuits and their understanding and practice of a vocation to serve 
the poor and others on the margins of society. In our contemporary era of 
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globalization, the Jesuit Refugee Service, founded at the behest of Arrupe 
in 1980, has collaborated with a range of other humanitarian actors and 
addressed the needs of millions displaced through war and civil conflict. 
During the first trip of his pontificate in 2013, Pope Francis dramatically 
illustrated the idea of accompaniment, with deep roots in Jesuit spiritual¬ 
ity, when he visited the island of Lampedusa and drew attention to the 
suffering of refugees trying to make their way to Europe. 

Banchoff’s chapter, “Jesuit Higher Education and the Global Com¬ 
mon Good,” shows how the global and civic dimensions of the Jesuit 
educational enterprise have evolved into our contemporary era. Across 
successive waves of globalization the Jesuits have maintained an extensive 
international network committed to the care of souls and the cultivation 
of skills and knowledge to benefit the common good. In the fifty years 
since the Church’s opening to the modern world at Vatican II, most of the 
more than 150 Jesuit institutions of higher learning have aspired not just 
to pursuing academic excellence, cura personalis, and the service of faith but 
also to promoting justice around the world. This new orientation ofjesuit 
higher education to the global common good, not uncontested, has gen¬ 
erated opportunities for deeper international collaboration among Jesuit 
colleges and universities that is often difficult to realize in practice. 

In our contemporary era what does globalization tell us about the Jesuit 
experience, and what does the Jesuit experience tell us about globaliza¬ 
tion? The main lines ofjesuit global development over the past several 
decades—its embrace of the promotion of justice, human rights, and in¬ 
terfaith dialogue—constitute a positive response to the onset of the con¬ 
temporary phase of globalization after World War II and its acceleration 
since the 1980s. Pedro Arrupe lived and worked in a constructive reaction 
to the scale of human suffering at mid-century—he himself was a witness 
to the cataclysm of the atomic bombing of Hiroshima—and his legacy is 
mediated by the teaching of Ignatius in striving to do more for the com¬ 
mon good and the greater glory of God. Globalization not only impacted 
the mission and identity of the Society of Jesus, reawakening the global 
frame of reference present to Ignatius and his first companions, but also 
enabled new forms of transnational interaction within the order and the 
internationalization of its perspectives on the world. 

The experience of the Jesuits also sheds light on the current phase of 
globalization. The Society of Jesus has explored, as in the early modern 
period, the possibilities of deeper cultural encounter in a pluralistic age. 
Against the expectations of many, the collapse of the Soviet bloc, the pro¬ 
gressive opening of China, and the politics of the developing world have 
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not led to any convergence around the Western model of free markets and 
liberal democracy. The rise of violent political extremism and political dis¬ 
integration in the Middle East in the wake of the wars in Afghanistan and 
Iraq and the Arab uprisings attest to the persistence of deep political, re¬ 
ligious, and ideological conflict even as information and communications 
technologies draw the world closer together. In our contemporary era the 
international Jesuit educational network, with its global and intercultural 
orientation, illustrates possibilities for meaningful dialogue and collabora¬ 
tion for the global common good. And the work of the Jesuit Refugee Ser¬ 
vice shows how religious organizations can partner with secular partners 
to serve the marginalized. 

One should not overestimate the impact of the Society ofjesus on glob¬ 
alization today or into the future. In the papacy of Francis, a Jesuit deeply 
formed by Ignatian spirituality, one can see a powerful expression of both 
the service of faith and the promotion of justice on a worldwide scale. 
The Jesuit network remains influential in many parts of the world, even 
though it is much smaller, less centralized, and less connected to political 
and economic elites than it was during the pre-suppression centuries. As 
Francis has pointed out, it may be a blessing to operate at the peripheries 
and not at the centers of globalization. Today, more than ever, the mission 
of the Jesuits—and of the Church—is focused less on instruction and con¬ 
version and more on listening and serving while accompanying the people 
at the margins, those who are most negatively affected by contemporary 
processes of globalization, and advancing the globalization of fraternity. 

What are the implications of the Jesuit experience across the centuries 
for our theoretical understanding of globalization? In conversation with 
the other contributors, Jose Casanova’s concluding chapter looks at con¬ 
temporary social scientific theories of globalization through the prism of 
Jesuit history and at Jesuit history through the prism of globalization. In 
their complex history, in their global consciousness, and in their global 
practices, the experience of the Jesuits supports those theories of global¬ 
ization that emphasize the simultaneous and seemingly contradictory dy¬ 
namics of homogenization and heterogenization and the interweaving of 
the global and the local. In the eye of successive global storms, the Society 
has illustrated the unexpected turns, zigzags, and contingent dynamics of 
the processes of globalization from the sixteenth century to the present. 
The history of the Jesuits confounds and complicates simple, unambigu¬ 
ous narratives and one-dimensional, unilinear theories of globalization. 
Their present and future trajectory, too, will be bound up with humanity’s 
global fate. 
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THE JESUITS IN EAST ASIA IN 
THE EAREY MODERN AGE 

A New “Areopagus” and the “.Re-invention” 
of Christianity 

M. ANTONI J. UCEREER, SJ 


When we speak of the Christian faith in a global context, whether it be 
five hundred years ago or in the present day, we are faced with a seemingly 
irresolvable and ever-fluid tension between the universality of Christian¬ 
ity’s claims and the myriad cultural realities that define it locally over time 
and that provide the context for its historical development. This was the 
crux of the problem the Jesuits faced as they accompanied the Portuguese 
and Spanish merchants and colonial administrators on their voyages into 
the Atlantic and Pacific worlds. The age of maritime exploration—or “Age 
of Discovery,” as the Iberian empires referred to their own exploits—was, 
for better or for worse, the first age of globalization and the first sustained 
encounter with the Other, and its consequences would last for centuries 
thereafter. 


Jesuit Pioneers in East Asia 

What role(s) did the Jesuits play in these encounters, and what does their 
correspondence reveal about their mind-set? What did those first Jesuits 
who set out for East Asia, including Francis Xavier (1506—52) and his 
successors, Alessandro Valignano (1539-1606) and Matteo Ricci (1552— 
1610), hope to accomplish as they left Europe thousands of miles behind 
them, never to return to their native shores? To understand their way of 
proceeding (modo de proceder) across cultures, we must explore the nature 
of the Jesuit missionary enterprise ( empresa )—a word with both religious 
and secular connotations—and the means they employed to introduce 
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Christianity to ancient civilizations that had never heard of the Christian 
faith. 

Was there a master plan or strategy? Were all the missionaries in agree¬ 
ment as to the best way to proceed, or were there differences of opin¬ 
ion among them? If there were disagreements, were they minor, or did 
they reveal fundamentally divergent or even incompatible ideas as to how 
Christianity was to be transmitted to a non-Christian people? Were the 
beginnings of Christianity in Japan and China both as a faith, with its spe¬ 
cific doctrines, and as an organized religion, with its particular institutions 
and external forms of expression and religious practice, simply the imposi¬ 
tion of an alien religious and cultural phenomenon by uninvited Western 
intruders upon unsuspecting East Asian peoples? Or did Christianity, in 
the process, take root and become a Christianity—at least in part—“Made 
in Japan” and “Made in China” rather than just being imported or trans¬ 
planted into those countries? 

What soon emerges from an examination of the Jesuits’ correspondence, 
and from other historical records, is that from the outset there was no clear 
agreement among the Jesuits regarding the best way to preach the Gospel. 
In fact, it took them at least several decades to formulate and refine their 
vision, and in the interim, they engaged in a great deal of experimentation 
as well as trial and error. One only need recall the misunderstanding that 
resulted in Japan when Francis Xavier initially adopted Dainichi Nyorai 
(Mahavairocana), an Esoteric Buddhist term, in the belief that it could 
adequately express the concept of the Christian God. As he had arrived 
from India, the Japanese initially believed that Xavier belonged to an un¬ 
familiar Buddhist sect and was bringing them a new teaching from within 
that tradition. 1 

In the second generation after Xavier, in 1573 Jesuit superior general 
Everard Mercurian (1514-80) appointed Alessandro Valignano to act as his 
visitor, or delegate, for all the missions of the East Indies, which stretched 
from the eastern coast of Africa all the way to Japan. Valignano’s im¬ 
pact would be most strongly felt in India, Japan, and China. To begin a 
new mission in the Middle Kingdom, he sent two fellow Italians, Michele 
Ruggieri (1543-1607) and Matteo Ricci (1552-1610), to Macau to study 
the language. 

The approach he encouraged Ruggieri and Ricci to adopt in the Mid¬ 
dle Kingdom was what we today refer to as “cultural accommodation” 
or “inculturation”—a method that, in great part thanks to him and to his 
successors, we now take for granted. At the time, however, it was far from 
being the obvious or even “safe” (i.e., orthodox) choice. A common mis¬ 
conception about cultural accommodation is that it was purely the inven- 
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tion of European missionaries, whereby those who were receptive to the 
Christian message remained passive subjects. But in bothjapan and China, 
the initiative for cultural accommodation often came from members of the 
local cultural elites who helped the Jesuits understand the cultural, social, 
political, linguistic, and religious contexts in which they were operating. 
It was frequently these Japanese and Chinese interlocutors who impressed 
upon the Jesuits the urgent need to engage the local culture on its own terms 
if they wished to make any significant progress. 2 


Cultural Accommodation and the “Jerusalem Compromise” 

Valignano’s letter from Goa to Claudio Acquaviva (1543—1615), who suc¬ 
ceeded Everard Mercurian as Jesuit superior general in 1581, is worth quot¬ 
ing in extenso as it clarifies this point. Writing in 1595, with more than 
twenty years of experience in Asia behind him, Valignano recounts how 
Otomo Sorin (1530-87), the lord ofBungo in Kyushu who was known as 
Don Francisco after his baptism, and a number of other Japanese Chris¬ 
tian lords had insisted that the Jesuits respect Japanese customs. Valignano 
makes no effort to hide the irritation these Japanese warlords expressed to 
him about his fellow missionaries’ demeanor: 

They said that the way of proceeding in our houses was so different 
and contrary to what was appropriate in Japan that they never came 
to our residences without leaving very upset, and that this unease was 
shared by all the [samurai] lords and [Japanese] Christians. . . . And he 
also told me that if we wanted to attempt to convert Japan, we would 
have to master the language and live according to [Japanese] norms of 
civility (policta ). Moreover, [he noted that] it could only be taken as a 
sign of diminished intelligence to imagine that a handful of foreigners 
could possibly induce the samurai and their lords to abandon their own 
time-honored customs and civilized forms of courtesy in order to ac¬ 
commodate themselves to our foreign ways . . . which appeared to the 
Japanese to be most barbaric and lacking in civility. 3 

But the problem that Valignano and his fellowjesuits faced did not simply 
involve making superficial changes to their outward behavior. From a 
theological perspective, the key question was, what form should or could 
Christianity take outside of Europe? And to use Aristotelian categories 
familiar to them, they had to consider what was essential and what was 
accidental to their preaching. In theological terms, it meant interpreting 
anew the problem of preaching a God who Christians claimed had entered 
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human history at a particular time and place. But what exactly did that 
mean in sixteenth-century East Asia? 

The Jesuits in Japan and China became acutely aware of the difficulty 
of explaining the Incarnation and the Cross of Christ, “a stumbling-block 
to Jews and foolishness to Gentiles” (1 Corinthians 1:23). Why should a 
samurai or a Ming dynasty mandarin believe that a Jewish carpenter had 
risen from the dead? And what good could come from a faith that took 
as its symbol the dead body of an executed prisoner from some far-off 
land? As far as the Chinese were concerned, the very existence of a place 
named “Israel” was dubious at best and, in any case, quite irrelevant to 
their worldview. 

The Jesuits knew that their faith was to make no distinction between 
“Jew or Greek” (Galatians 3:28), but that was easier said than done. The 
early Church had had to face a serious dilemma. How could the Jesuits 
translate the apostles’ faith in Jesus’s identity as the Messiah and hence the 
fulfillment of the promises of the Hebrew Scriptures into terms that were 
comprehensible to the pagan cultures of Greece and Rome? Simply put, 
the heart of the matter was in determining what was essential to the kerygma 
and what was not. The crucial turning point for the early Church came at 
the Council of Jerusalem, where Peter acknowledged Paul’s arguments 
and agreed that strict adherence to Jewish customs and rituals could not be 
demanded of all new believers. The revolutionary compromise was to ask 
the non-Jewish converts to abstain from sexual immorality and idolatrous 
behavior without asking them to give up their “foreign” identities and 
become Jews (Acts 15:20). 

It was the Jesuits’ understanding of the “Jerusalem compromise” that 
inspired them to speak of their work in Japan and China as that of apostles 
in a new “primitive Church.” 4 While they never used the particular ex¬ 
pression “Jerusalem compromise”—which is my own turn of phrase—in 
their own writings, we find this idea implicitly present in the conclusions 
that they drew from their own experiences in East Asia and the policies 
that they formulated in the light of the great Pauline experiment of the 
first century. 

How would one define the outer boundaries of the Jerusalem compro¬ 
mise in this case? In Japan, it would involve discussing and debating at 
length issues very similar to those faced by the early Christian communities 
of the first century: What constituted idolatry? What was permissible with 
regard to Buddhist rituals, which Christian samurai were often expected 
to attend as retainers of their non-Christian overlords in Warring States 
Japan? The same questions would emerge dramatically almost a century 
later in China regarding the Chinese rites performed at Confucian temples 
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and with family tablets erected to commemorate deceased ancestors. Was 
participation in such local rituals a form of idolatry and therefore a legacy 
of original sin? Or could these rituals be seen as bearing the seeds of divine 
grace working in and through a common human nature projected toward 
what was good and true? 5 

Thus even if the Jesuits realized early on that it was neither possible nor 
desirable to impose a completely European version of Christian culture 
in Asia, they could not simply adopt a tabula rasa approach and thereby 
ignore fifteen hundred years of Christian cultural history. After all, the 
canonical books of the New Testament and many Christian dogmas had 
been defined at ecumenical councils in Greek and Latin, or other ancient 
languages, including Syriac and Armenian. The Jesuits knew that just as 
the first Greek and Roman converts had needed to learn about their Jewish 
brethren, the same was true of their Asian interlocutors in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. But just as Paul had challenged Peter not to 
try to force converts to become Jewish from a cultural or even a religious 
standpoint, so too the Jesuits in Japan and China struggled to find ways that 
would avoid imposing a European cast onto their own converts. 6 


A New Missionary Rhetoric for a New “Primitive Church” 

The Jesuits drew on another feature of the primitive Church when they 
reflected on the scene of the Pentecost (Acts 2:1—13), where everyone pres¬ 
ent heard the Gospel in their own language —that is, in words that were intel¬ 
ligible and that resonated within their respective cultures. Thus the Jesuits 
searched for the right words, for a language that would be comprehensible to 
peoples who did not live within the cultural confines of the Judeo-Greek 
and Roman worlds. It was as if a process of “incarnation” had to take 
place once again. Christianitas, defined as a broad nexus of Christian faith 
and cultural expressions, had to be “re-invented” and its geographical and 
mental borders broadened and extended to include the ancient traditions of 
Asia. What followed was the Jesuits’ heavy investment of time and energy 
in the study of Asian languages, an exercise informed by their training in 
classical rhetoric. 

As John O’Malley has argued in his writings, the rhetorical mind-set 
was one that permeated the Jesuits’ approach to apostolic engagement. To 
be persuasive—as Ignatius of Loyola had instructed the fledgling Jesuit 
order to do in its Constitutions —one had to accommodate oneself to differ¬ 
ent times, places, persons, and circumstances. Jesuit accommodation was 
born out of Renaissance humanist culture and found concrete expression 
in movements such as the devotio moderna, which called for a piety that 
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not only appealed to the mind through scholastic arguments or deduc¬ 
tive proofs but also sought to move the hearts of believers, spurring them 
to lead fervent Christian lives. 7 This emphasis played out in a number of 
traditional Jesuit ministries such as preaching and became an integral part 
of their educational goals as they became codified in the Ratio studiorum 
(Plan of Studies), which was compiled and then revised in 1586, 1591, and 
1599. This document served as their blueprint for establishing schools, 
beginning with the Roman College. They took this education, training, 
and cultural worldview with them when they boarded their ships bound 
for the East. 

This education predisposed the Jesuits to adapt to the local realities they 
encountered in East Asia. Valignano gave the tradition a new twist when 
he brought together Quintilian’s ars bene dicendi, or the “art of speaking 
well,” and the paradigm of a new ecclesia primitiva. As he stated succinctly, 
“The Lord does not come to the aid of the Japanese Church with miracles, 
unlike in the primitive Church; thus, interior virtue must be accompanied 
by exterior forms of persuasion —wherein the [Japanese] Bonzes excel.” 8 

In Valignano’s detailed report to Rome to inform the superior general 
of the resolutions he had compiled for the governance of the mission, he 
notes how, “in the opinion of the majority, the only way to ensure the 
survival and development of the Church in this country was to promote 
the formation of a native clergy and the admittance ofjapanese young men 
into the Order.” They needed proper training in both religious subjects 
and the humanities. In his view it was “the only remedy for the conversion 
and conservation of the Japanese mission. . . . There is no other way to 
sustain the mission without this means [of education].” 9 As a result of these 
deliberations, in 1580 Valignano established ajesuit novitiate, two schools 
(seminarios) , and a college of higher learning (collegio). 

In practice the program at the seminarios included teaching the students 
to read and write in both Latin andjapanese, as well as training them in the 
etiquette, customs, and ceremonies, or katagi (old Portuguese: catangues), 
of Japan. Moreover, the entire program was to be informed by a pursuit 
of buenas costumbres (virtuous conduct) and buena doctrina (proper religious 
education). 

The aim of the collegio in Funai, however, founded in the domain of 
the Christian lord (Don Francisco) Otomo Sorin (and later transferred to 
Amakusa and Nagasaki), was to provide a higher level of studies in not 
only European but also Japanese humanities. It also offered studies in phi¬ 
losophy and theology for those who were training for the priesthood and 
had already completed their basic studies at the seminario. 
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Being a pragmatist Valignano knew that the curriculum had to be 
adapted and could not simply be taught in the same way as it had been 
at the Roman College, or at the Jesuit colleges at Evora or Coimbra, or 
at the Universities of Paris, Alcala, and Salamanca. Valignano decided to 
combine Western classical texts with those that were part of the Eastern 
tradition. He refers to the latter as gakumon (the Japanese word for scholar¬ 
ship or higher learning). 

He also wrote to Europe requesting that a compendium of philosophy 
and theology be composed especially for the college in Japan, but it never 
materialized. In the end Pedro Gomez, the vice provincial of Japan from 
1590 to 1600, wrote a textbook in 1593—94 for use at the collegio. Go¬ 
mez had taught the entire curriculum of humanities at Coimbra under 
the guidance of Pedro da Fonseca (1528—99), the “Aristotle of Portugal,” 
before coming to Japan. He based his own compendium on the Roman 
Catechism published in 1566 in the aftermath of the Council of Trent, but 
he adapted its content to the Japanese context and presented many parts in 
a dialogical format. In 1595 a team of converts translated his text, origi¬ 
nally composed in Latin, into Japanese. 10 

Unlike the Roman Catechism, the main thrust of Gomez’s work was 
not that of refuting heresy and defining orthodoxy. Instead, as thejapanese 
historian Obara Satoru has pointed out, “[His] main consideration was to 
tie Christian dogma with the issues of morality and the inner life” rather 
than “to engage in the abstract refutation of heresy.” 11 This explains the 
emphasis on praxis and the detailed exposition of “Christian virtues and 
their opposite vices”—an emphasis we do not find in the Roman Cat¬ 
echism. Gomez clearly felt free to follow a different line of argumentation 
as his principal aim was also different from that of the Roman Catechism. 

Though Gomez used classical literary and patristic texts from the Latin 
tradition, he replaced the study of Greek with that of classical Japanese 
and Chinese texts, many of which were published on the Jesuit mission 
press between 1590 and 1620. In fact, to further his educational goals, he 
arranged to acquire a fully working Gutenberg handpress, for which mov¬ 
able type was cast, thus enabling the first instance of printing withjapanese 
characters. 12 In a letter written to the Jesuit authorities in Rome in 1613, 
Diogo de Mesquita, the Portuguesejesuit who had originally acquired the 
press in Lisbon in 1586, sums up succinctly and eloquently the important 
function the press played over the years in the life of the Japanese mission: 
“During these persecutions, especially when priests cannot travel freely 
through the territories of Christians whose lords are pagans, it is impossible 
to exaggerate the wonderful results obtained by these books . . . for they 
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serve as preachers to the Christians [my emphasis]. With this aid both the 
persecuted and those who do not suffer persecution are equally confirmed 
in their faith and their [Christian] customs.” 13 

In China circumstances were quite different. The country was united 
under the emperor and governed by a vast cohort of officials across the 
country who were accountable to the imperial court in Beijing. As a result, 
in contrast to the reliance of the Jesuits in Japan on local warlords who 
offered protection, the Jesuits in China depended on the good will of pro¬ 
vincial governors and mandarins, in whose hands the Jesuits had to place 
their fates. The latter group, however, could be influenced by the local 
literati, many of whom befriended the Jesuits and became their advocates 
and informal patrons. Among those who were key converts and allies in 
the early years of the mission, a few exceptional figures stand out, includ¬ 
ing Xu Guangqi (1562—1633), Yang Tingyun (1562—1627), and Li Zhizao 
(1565-1630). These learned individuals supported and educated Ricci and 
his successors as to how they should engage with the Chinese elites and 
how they could navigate the complicated protocols that governed their re¬ 
lationships with local officials. Many of them also lent both credibility and 
authority to the foreign Jesuits’ writings, whether composed directly in 
classical Chinese or translated, by writing prefaces to their works accord¬ 
ing to Chinese scholarly custom. Those of financial means often also paid 
for the printing of these books. Unlike Warring States Japan, China had 
a well-established network of small print shops throughout the country 
whose printers catered primarily to scholars and those aspiring to official 
positions in the bureaucracy, the pursuit of which involved studying the 
classics and their commentaries in preparation for the imperial examina¬ 
tion. 14 Although it was not possible for the Jesuits to establish schools in 
China as they had in Japan, they sought in both countries to transmit the 
Christian message through the medium of print. 15 

Ricci and his successors soon realized that in a land where the spoken 
word was not held in as high regard as the written one, the composition of 
scholarly books in Chinese was the primary rhetorical means by which to 
reach out to the mandarin class. From Beijing in 1608, Ricci penned a let¬ 
ter to the superior general of the order, Claudio Acquaviva, and explained 
why he considered this to be so important: “I do everything so that our 
Fathers study very well the books of China and learn how to compose in 
Chinese; for if the truth be told—which may be hard to believe—one ac¬ 
complishes more in China with books than with mere words.” 16 

These intellectual endeavors in China would soon include scientific 
pursuits at the service of the court. Calendar reform was considered para¬ 
mount for the continued legitimacy of the reign of the “Son of Heaven” 
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and the ruling dynasty, and this task required up-to-date knowledge of 
astronomy and mathematics, for which the following generation of Jesuit 
missionaries would become famous. Among them were Diego de Pan¬ 
toja (1571-1618), Giacomo Rho (1593-1638), Johann Adam Schall von 
Bell (1592-1666), Ferdinand Verbiest (1623-88), Jean-Franfois Gerbillon 
(1654-1707), and Joachim Bouvet (1656-1730), to name but a few. The last 
two had been sent by Louis XIV of France and were retained at court by the 
Kangxi Emperor (1654—1722), who reigned from 1661 until his death. 17 

For the Jesuits in East Asia, the proclamation of the Gospel required 
cultural and linguistic mediation—that is, a multifaceted process of re¬ 
inventing the Christian message, with “invention” here being understood 
according to its Latin root, inventio, as a technical term signifying the 
“discovery” of persuasive arguments with which to move the hearts and 
minds of one’s audience. 18 Elere the ars bene dicendi and the ars bene evange- 
lizandi (the art of evangelizing well) were very closely connected. Before 
one could begin to construct complex theological arguments, one needed 
to discover ( invenire ) the appropriate individual words, images, metaphors, 
and allusions with which to express the faith. But seeking such persuasive 
arguments was not simply an exercise in external eloquence. The search 
for the right words with which to make the Christian kerygma compre¬ 
hensible was a reenactment of the original incarnation of that message. It 
reflected the apostle Peter’s exhortation to be always prepared “to make 
your defense to anyone who demands from you an account of the hope 
that is in you” (1 Peter 3:15). 

The Jesuits believed that if it had been possible to find seeds of di¬ 
vine grace in the polytheistic and otherwise pagan cultures of Greece and 
Rome, then traces of the same Holy Spirit could be found in the highly so¬ 
phisticated civilizations of China and Japan. In his letter from Kagoshima 
written on November 5, 1549, Xavier had referred to the Japanese as “the 
best people yet discovered.” Valignano would expand on this assessment 
in his Sumario de las cosas de Japon (Summary of Things Japanese) of 1583, in 
which he described the people as follows: “Of all peoples in the East, until 
now we have seen that only the Japanese are moved to become Christians 
of their own free will, convinced by reason and desirous of their own 
salvation.” 19 He would soon express a similar opinion when speaking of 
China and Chinese civilization. 

Ricci echoed similar sentiments in a letter that he composed from Bei¬ 
jing on February 15, 1609, to his fellow Jesuit Francesco Pasio: 

In ancient times they [i.e., the Chinese] followed the natural law more 

faithfully than in our own countries. And 1500 years ago, this people 
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was not inclined to the worship of idols; and those they did adore were 
not like the evil idols worshipped by the Egyptians, Greeks or Ro¬ 
mans, but rather men whom they considered virtuous, and who had 
performed many good deeds. On the contrary, the books of the literati, 
which are the most ancient and authoritative among their writings, do 
not adore anything but heaven and earth and the Lord of both. And if 
we examine these books, we will find little therein against the light 
of reason and much that is in conformity with it . . . and we can hope 
in Divine mercy that many of their ancient sages were saved by their 
observance of the natural law with the help that God would have given 
them on account of their goodness. 20 

In Ricci’s words we can hear echoes of Paul’s letter to the Romans: 
“For it is not the hearers of the law who are righteous in God’s sight, but 
the doers of the law who will be justified. When Gentiles, who do not 
possess the law, do instinctively what the law requires, these, though not 
having the law, are a law to themselves. They show that what the law re¬ 
quires is written on their hearts, to which their own conscience also bears 
witness” (Romans 2:13-15). 


Theological Imagination and the Challenges of a New 
Asian “Areopagus” 

What distinguishes the earlyjesuits in Japan and China as theologians was 
their willingness to take an approach similar to that of the apostle Paul, 
who declared to the learned Greeks gathered at the Areopagus in Athens 
that he could announce to them the identity of the unknown god whom 
they worshipped in their pantheon: 

For as I went through the city and looked carefully at the objects of 
your worship, I found among them an altar with the inscription, “To 
an unknown god.” What therefore you worship as unknown, this I 
proclaim to you. The God who made the world and everything in it, 
he who is Lord of heaven and earth, does not live in shrines made by 
human hands, nor is he served by human hands, as though he needed 
anything, since he himself gives to all mortals life and breath and all 
things. (Acts 17:23-25) 

Paul speaks at the Areopagus of the “Lord of heaven and earth” 
(oupavou Kal yrjc;. . . KUpioc;) whom the Greeks do not know. It is no co¬ 
incidence that Ricci would choose The True Meaning of the Lord of Heaven 
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('Tianzhu shiyi) for the title of his Chinese catechism, which was composed 
in dialogic format. 21 This text, which Ricci began editing in 1595 and 
later published in 1603, was influential not only in China but also in Japan 
and in Korea, where the intellectual elites read classical Chinese. An edi¬ 
tion specifically destined for Japan and the Japanese bonzes was reprinted 
in 1605 in Guangzhou (Canton). It was based on a natural theology that 
progresses toward the idea of divine grace working in creation. It took 
as its initial intellectual point of reference Alessandro Valignano’s earlier 
Catechismus Christianaejidei, which was published in Lisbon in 1586. 22 And 
as the Christian faith would revolutionize the meaning of the word Beoc; 
in Greek, so too Ricci hoped that his efforts would have a similar transfor¬ 
mative impact on the concept of tian, or “heaven,” in Chinese philosophy 
and religion. 

But similarly to Paul, whom Ricci adopted as a model and who had not 
accepted Greek polytheism, so too Ricci was not willing to accept every¬ 
thing in Chinese thought. Ricci did, in fact, reject the tenets of the neo- 
Confucian school founded by Zhu Xi (1130-1200), whose interpretations 
of the classics were very influential during the late Ming period. They 
interpreted tian as an “ultimate principle” ( li) and as an impersonal force 
or energy ( qi) that formed and governed the universe. Not surprising, on 
the one hand, Ricci considered such a way of comprehending “heaven” 
as leaning toward pantheism and therefore eminently atheistic. He was 
convinced, on the other hand, that Confucian thought had never been 
atheistic and that neo-Confucianism represented an aberration and inau¬ 
thentic interpretation of this foundational philosophy in Chinese society. 
His “revisionist” solution was to call for a return to what he envisioned as 
the “original” and thus more “orthodox” form of Confucianism as it found 
expression in the writings of the ancient Chinese sages. Ricci viewed their 
practices as an imperfect ethical theism not unlike the school of Stoicism 
in the West. 23 

Ricci believed that in the early classics he had identified the presence of 
a personal god, whom he referred to as “Lord of Heaven” (Tianzlm). On 
this basis he attempted to persuade the Chinese literati that Christianity, 
far from being an alien doctrine brought to China by foreign barbarians, 
represented the fulfillment of Confucian philosophy in that it provided 
a more authentic reinterpretation of its central tenets than that offered 
by the “heretical” school of Zhu Xi, Wang Yangming (1472—1529), and 
other neo-Confucian scholars of his own age. Moreover, he believed that 
what he was attempting to do reflected more accurately the wisdom and 
traditions of the “golden age” of Chinese philosophy under the Zhou dy¬ 
nasty (1046-256 BCE), whose sages had written about and worshipped a 
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transcendent personal force in the universe consistently referred to as 
“Lord on High” (Shangdi ), 24 

With these reflections, Ricci situated himself in the midst of the various 
philosophical and religious debates that occupied the Chinese scholars with 
whom he chose to engage—once again not unlike Paul at the Areopagus. 
On the one hand, he came to share the disdain many Chinese literati of 
his day had for Buddhist and Daoist monks. The mandarin class generally 
considered these monks insufficiently learned at best and outright ignorant 
at worst. Ignatius Qu Rukui (Taisu, 1549-1611), one of the first literati to 
embrace Christianity as a result of his conversations with Ricci, summed 
up the purpose and method of evangelization as envisioned by his friend 
and mentor in his new faith as to “reject Buddhism and come closer to 
Confucianism” (qi Fo jin Rn SlSififi!). Taisu had written the preface to 
Ricci’s famous Jiaoyoulun (Treatise on friendship) in 1599 and was baptized 
in 1605. This new stance favoring Confucian thought and customs soon 
led to irreconcilable differences between Ricci and Michele Ruggieri, his 
fellow Italian and Jesuit. In the preface to the first Chinese catechism that 
Ruggieri composed and published in 1584, the “True Record of the Lord 
of Heaven,” he had referred to himself as “the monk from India” (Tianzhu 
guo seng ^Hli). 25 

As Ricci walked the fine line between a sympathetic interpretation of 
the Chinese classics and a polemical rejection of many of its tenets that he 
found incompatible with the Christian faith, he made strenuous efforts to 
formulate what we might call a “new Chinese rhetoric of pre-evangeliza- 
tion.” He wrote not only a coherent discourse that was comprehensible to 
the Chinese but also something much more: a proclamation of the Gospel 
that was rooted in and based on a tradition and a terminology that was 
already an integral and indelible part of their own history and culture. 

Perhaps then we can say that Ricci was not attempting to plant the 
Gospel in China as if it were a mature and fully grown tree that had been 
nurtured in a foreign and unknown land and then suddenly uprooted and 
forcibly transplanted into Chinese soil. Ricci rather assumed a challenge 
and a risk—but one that he firmly believed was possible and worthwhile— 
in seeking to discover the seeds of the Gospel already present in China and 
then to cultivate and nurture them. He believed that these seeds had been 
present ab antiquo through the natural law and the action of the Holy Spirit 
in the fertile soil of Chinese culture and that they could grow in such a 
way as to bring the “Good News” of Christ to all the inhabitants of the 
Middle Kingdom. 

Some critics, both past and present, have denounced Ricci’s project as 
doomed to failure on account of the perceived implausibility of connect- 
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ing early Confucianism and Christian thought. Yet this critical assessment, 
while technically accurate in many respects, would appear to miss the 
mark. Ricci was not claiming a historically tangible connection between 
the two; rather, his method is rather reminiscent of the medieval tradi¬ 
tion of the four readings of Scripture: historical, allegorical, tropological 
(moral), and anagogical. Ricci’s linking of ancient China’s Shangdi to his 
own translation of Tianzhu seems close to the allegorical (nonliteral) or 
typological reading, which focused on finding the meaningful connec¬ 
tions between the Old and New Testament narratives. Ricci was trying 
to establish a link between the old Chinese tradition of Shangdi and its 
“true meaning” and the new fulfillment in faith in Christ as expressed in 
the word “Tianzhu.” He was also concentrating on the moral dimension 
of that understanding of a supreme being. In this exercise, he was not 
dabbling in philosophical relativism or religious syncretism. Rather he 
was returning to Paul’s idea of explaining the identity of the unknown 
god in the pantheon of Athens, thereby acknowledging the presence of a 
legitimate natural form of worship, whose deeper meaning and historical 
significance he was trying to uncover and highlight. 

Ricci’s hybrid methodology was also in keeping with the famous 
“thought experiments” that are a defining characteristic of the Mengzi, the 
book by Mengzi (372—289 BCE) or “Mencius” as he came to be known in 
the West thanks to the Jesuit Latinization of his name. Mencius employed 
an abundance of agricultural imagery and metaphors, such as the four 
“sprouts,” “seeds,” or “beginnings”/“principles” ( duan) of human nature, 
to explain his theory on the original goodness of every human being 
(Mengzi, 2A.6 and 6A.6). 

Not everyone was willing to give the Jesuits the benefit of the doubt 
with regard to their own version of theological thought experiments. Sev¬ 
eral decades after both Valignano and Ricci had departed from this world, 
the debate over the Chinese rites began to intensify. But the crisis did 
not develop all at once. The Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith (Propaganda Fide), which Gregory XV had established in 1622 
to support missionary activities around the globe, issued an unequivocal 
statement in 1659 that reflected the “rhetoric of the Areopagus” approach, 
if we may call it that, that the early Jesuits in Japan and China had ad¬ 
opted: “What could be more absurd than to bring France, Spain, Italy or 
any other European country over to China? It is not your country but the 
faith you must bring, that faith which does not reject or belittle the rites or 
customs of any nation as long as these rites are not evil, but rather desires 
that they be preserved in their integrity and fostered.” 26 

The proviso “as long as these rites are not evil” reminds us once again 
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of the Council of Jerusalem’s proviso with regard to avoiding immoral be¬ 
havior and idolatry. But the devil was in the details rather than in general 
principles and formulations. Fifty years later this opinion was reversed, 
leading to Clement XI’s condemnation of the Chinese rites in 1704 and 
again in 1715. The Jesuits’ argument that these customary rituals per¬ 
formed on behalf of one’s ancestors fulfilled a social rather than a religious 
function failed to convince the highest authorities in Rome. Benedict XIV 
subsequently reaffirmed the Church’s rejection of these hybrid rites and 
rituals in 1742. It took nearly two hundred years, but in 1939 Pius XII 
finally lifted the ban on Chinese Christians’ participating in what the 
Church no longer considered as religious but civic—and therefore not 
idolatrous—rituals. 


The Transition to Modernity 

As we view the efforts of the early Jesuits in East Asia and try to explain 
and make sense of their modus operandi in the early modern phase of 
globalization, we see that they combined a Pauline theology with the 
humanist educational ideals of eloquentia perfecta in which they had been 
trained. This movement to rediscover and revalue the ideals of classical 
Greek and Latin culture in the European secular sphere, and the parallel 
efforts of Christian thinkers such as Erasmus and the adherents of the de- 
votio moderna movement, coincided historically with thejesuits’ presence 
among the “newly discovered” peoples beyond the confines of Europe. In 
this sense they were truly men of their times and very much in touch with 
the latest developments in their own culture. In Asia they encountered 
civilizations that they came to identify as the new Greeks and Romans of 
their age; and for their compositio loci, they chose to perform a grand ex¬ 
periment—that is, to attempt to merge the Pauline scene of the Areopagus 
with the realities of Ming China and Warring States Japan. Their memory 
and “re-imagination” of the primitive Church of the first century became 
their new theological commonplace. 

One of the first prominent Japanese Christians of the modern age to 
struggle with this issue of the Christian faith wrapped up in European 
cultural layers of Christianitas versus being true to one’s own Japanese— 
samurai—identity was Uchimura Kanzo (1861—1930), who created a “non¬ 
church” ( mukyokai ) movement at the turn of the twentieth century. 27 Born 
just before the Meiji Restoration of 1868, he experienced firsthand Japan’s 
turbulent transformation from a feudal society under the Tokugawa sho¬ 
guns to a constitutional monarchy and rising world imperial power in the 
Western mold. A man of extraordinary openness and erudition who spent 
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time living and working in the United States, he nevertheless refused to 
give in to the idea that he had to capitulate emotionally and spiritually and 
become European or American in his outlook to be an authentic Chris¬ 
tian. He had the following to say about the relationship between his faith 
and his national identity: 

I love two J’s and no third; one is Jesus and the other Japan. 

I do not know which I love more, Jesus or Japan. . . . 

Jesus and Japan; my faith is not a circle with one center; it is an el¬ 
lipse with two centers. My heart and mind revolve around the two dear 
names. And I know that one strengthens the other; Jesus strengthens 
and purifies my love for Japan; and Japan clarifies and objectivises [sic] 
my love for Jesus. Were it not for the two, I would become a mere 
dreamer, a fanatic, an amorphous universal man. 28 

A generation later Endo Shusaku (1923—96), the renowned Japanese 
Catholic novelist, referred to his own peculiar experiences of growing up 
as a Christian in Japan. Nominated several times for the Nobel Prize for 
Literature before his death at the age of seventy-three, he admits to strug¬ 
gling for decades with his dual identity as a Japanese and as a Christian. 
Baptized at the age of eleven, he felt that Christianity was similar to an 
“ill-fitting Western suit.” 29 While he could tolerate such a garment, he 
could never wear it comfortably as it was not originally part of the Japanese 
wardrobe. 

Referred to at times as the Graham Greene of Japan, Endo explored 
many of his personal doubts in his writings. Published in 1966, his most 
famous novel, Silence ( Chinmoku ), recounts the inner struggle of a Portu¬ 
guese Jesuit in the mid-seventeenth century who is forced to witness the 
torture of Christians until he himself apostatizes to save them. The novel’s 
historical context is based on the true story of the apostasy in 1633 of Cris- 
tovao Ferreira (c. 1580-1650), the Jesuit provincial superior of Japan, and 
the Jesuits who were subsequently sent to Japan to persuade him to return 
to the fold and thus redeem him. Their mission was to atone for his sin 
with their own deaths. But rather than meeting a glorious martyrdom, the 
novel’s central character, Sebastiao Rodrigues, who resembles the histori¬ 
cal figure of the Italian Jesuit Giuseppe Chiara (1602—85), is confronted 
with the dilemma of unbearable human suffering and cruelty without re¬ 
spite or divine intervention. He is on the brink of losing his self-identity, 
his soul, and, to a certain extent, his mind until he realizes that God’s 
mercy penetrates even the depths of his own despair. That same divine 
mercy goes beyond his ideas about himself and calls him paradoxically to 
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perpetrate an act of apostasy precisely out of love for Christ and his fellow 
Christians. 30 A complex and intriguing exploration of faith and its outer 
boundaries, Endd’s novel initially received very mixed reviews among his 
fellow Japanese Catholics. 

To clarify what he was trying to say, Endo wrote a prequel to the story 
in the form of a play that recounts the capture and interrogation ofjapanese 
Christians and Cristovao Ferreira by the infamous “religious inquisitor” 
(.shumon aratameyaku ) Inoue Masashige (1585-1661). In the play titled The 
Golden Country (Ogon no kuni), Inoue mocks with feigned pity both the 
Japanese Christians and foreign missionaries for their deluded belief that 
Christianity was a “seed” that could actually “take root” in japan. Tie tells 
Ferreira that “it wasn’t by me that you were vanquished but by this mud 
swamp called Japan.” Addressing his assistant in another scene, he then 
muses, “Am I right? Or are the Christians right? Is Japan really a ‘golden 
country’ in which the seed will grow ... or is it a swamp, as I think, a 
swamp in which the roots rot and die?” 31 

The ferocious persecution of Christianity in the seventeenth century 
has led many to conclude that the “Christian Century” in Japan amounted 
indeed to nothing but a colossal failure. The Edo shogunate appears to 
have left no stone unturned to weed out any leftover roots of the jakyo (evil 
teaching). 32 The sheer volume of anti-Christian literature compiled in the 
seventeenth century indicates that the authorities believed the foreign faith 
had permeated all strata ofjapanese society and that no effort should be 
spared to eradicate it. 33 And yet members of the Christian community 
survived underground without any priests to support them for more than 
250 years—a unique and unrivaled phenomenon in the history of world 
Christianity. 34 

In the aftermath of Commodore Matthew Perry’s opening of Japan in 
1853 and the signing of the Harris Treaty in 1858, the French were allowed 
to build a church for the foreign community in Nagasaki in 1863. Two 
years later, on March 17, 1865, Bernard-Thadee Petitjean (1829-84), a 
member of the Paris Foreign Missions, discovered the existence of a group 
of “Hidden Christians” in Nagasaki when they decided, at considerable 
risk to themselves, to come to see the church—an event that was met with 
astonishment both in the West and by the Japanese authorities. As the 
Tokugawa ban on Christianity was still in effect, authorities subsequently 
arrested and exiled more than 3,000 men, women, and children, many of 
whom lived in the village of Urakami (in the Nagasaki area), to remote 
locations all over Japan. They also sent 153 of them for interrogation and 
torture to the small town of Tsuwano in present-day Shimane Prefecture, 
where 36 adults and children died for their faith. It was only when news of 
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their mistreatment reached Europe and the United States that pressure was 
brought to bear on the Japanese government to put an end to their plight. 

US president Ulysses S. Grant (1822-85) explicitly brought up the 
question of continued persecution of Christians with Iwakura Tomomi 
(1825-83), a Meiji reformer who headed an official Japanese diplomatic 
delegation to the United States in 1871-72. After returning to Japan, 
Iwakura persuaded the government to find a way to guarantee religious 
freedom without further delay. It finally came about when Aoki Shuzo 
(1844-1914), who worked with German constitutional scholars to draft a 
constitution, produced an amended Governmental Code for the Japanese 
Empire in 1873. This took place five years after the beginning of the Meiji 
Restoration, which saw the establishment of a German-style constitutional 
monarchy in Japan following the collapse of the Edo shogunate. 35 

In China the Europeans’ squabbles over the Chinese rites that prompted 
the Kangxi Emperor to ban Christian missionary activity in 1721, and the 
subsequent persecution of Chinese Christian communities, raised ques¬ 
tions similar to those regarding Japan about the ultimate success of the 
mission. Prior to the ban the Kangxi Emperor had issued an edict of tol¬ 
eration in 1692 at the request of the Jesuit missionaries, with whom he had 
been very pleased. He had sent the Jesuits Tomas Pereira (1645-1708) and 
Jean-Franfois Gerbillon as envoys to negotiate the Treaty of Nerchinsk 
between the Qing and Russia, and they played a key role in brokering the 
agreement in the summer of 1689. 

With the modern phase of globalization in the nineteenth century came 
the age of Western imperialism that found concrete economic, diplomatic, 
and military expression in the unequal treaties that China was forced to 
accept. One of the direct consequences of this power play was the out¬ 
break of the Opium Wars (1839—42 and 1856—60), which only served to 
humiliate China and thereby further magnify China’s distrust of foreign¬ 
ers. The popular tendency to identify the foreign threat with Christianity 
culminated in the Boxer Rebellion of 1898—1901, which dealt another 
severe blow to the Chinese Christian community, with the crisis bringing 
renewed foreign intervention against the Qing dynasty and yet another 
cycle of antiforeign sentiment in China. 36 


Conclusion 

The Jesuits were important figures in the first, early modern phase of 
globalization. What they achieved in Japan and China was paralleled in 
many other experiences of early Jesuit missionaries as they traveled the 
world. The Jesuits were among the world’s proto-ethnologists, reporting 
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and reflecting on the significance of their “discoveries” and intercultural 
encounters. As a result they were able to formulate new cultural, philo¬ 
sophical, and theological approaches to the Other. 

In spite of their many limitations, the rich cultural legacies of the early 
Jesuits in East Asia are worthy of renewed scrutiny in our own time—not 
simply as an antiquarian curiosity from a bygone age but as an original 
paradigm and model of intercultural engagement. The struggle they faced 
in the sixteenth century is not unlike the challenge the Church continues 
to face today in determining how “to give an account of her [Christian] 
hope” (1 Peter 3:15) and how to find the appropriate means of persuasion 
or rhetorical commonplaces with which to bear witness to the faith in very 
different cultural and religious circumstances and contexts. The search 
for the right language, the right symbols, as well as comprehensible and 
meaningful metaphors, continues. 

The validity of the Areopagus model of evangelization was reaffirmed 
by the Second Vatican Council (1962—65) and in particular in its Dog¬ 
matic Constitution on the Church, Lumen gentium (nos. 13—17), which has 
reiterated that the Holy Spirit is present and at work in every culture. The 
Council’s theology has thus tried to clarify this issue by means of a Trini¬ 
tarian vision, whereby the “scandal” of the Incarnation and its historical 
and cultural particularity is resolved in a theology of the Holy Spirit. 

The question, nevertheless, of what the “Jerusalem compromise” might 
mean today in our own pluralistic world remains open. The theological 
imagination of the early Jesuits still has something eloquent to say to us 
today about the difficulties of translating the faith in both a global and a 
local context, and of expanding the contemporary cultural horizons of 
Christianitas, informed by the challenges of multiculturalism and religious 
pluralism even within Western societies. The important task of finding a 
persuasive rhetoric of evangelization that works in diverse cultural con¬ 
texts remains incomplete and an ongoing process in our contemporary 
global era. 37 How to learn from failure while building on one’s strengths 
and how to continue to engage with the no less complex socioeconomic, 
environmental, and political challenges of the present day remain open and 
urgent questions that the Church must continue to address in every age. 
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JESUIT intellectual practice 

IN EARLY MODERNITY 

The Pan-Asian Argument against Rebirth 

FRANCIS X. CFOONEY, SJ 


To shed light on the place of the Society of Jesus in early modernity’s era 
of globalization, this chapter reflects on some sixteenth- to eighteenth- 
century Jesuit critiques of rebirth (reincarnation, metempsychosis), draw¬ 
ing examples from the Japanese, Chinese, and Indian contexts. 1 The 
critiques themselves are not surprising, given the important differences 
between Christian and Asian views of life, death, and the possibility of 
rebirth and the long, mainstream Christian rejection of rebirth back to 
the early days of Christianity. Nor is the very idea of arguing matters of 
religious import, given the Jesuit embrace of the old Christian tradition of 
apologetics and similar commitments to argument on religious matters in 
Hindu and Buddhist Asia. What is notable, however, is the consistency of 
the Jesuit critique in several Asian cultures during the sixteenth through 
eighteenth centuries and the priority placed upon this issue. 

It is difficult to determine how the common features in the Jesuit cri¬ 
tique came about—perhaps by common training, or by the influence of 
one generation of Jesuits on the next, or by simply recognizing a topic 
objectively important across Asia—and this chapter does not answer the 
historical questions. However, within the constraints of a common topic, 
we can observe a shift over time, from direct discourse—arguments with 
Buddhists and Hindus about rebirth—to an inquiry among Europeans, 
a semblance of early Indology, regarding the Asian belief in rebirth that 
was driven by curiosity about the origins of a belief that some Greeks and 
many Asians seem to have shared. There is much evidence, particularly 
here, to exemplify the pan-Asian Jesuit mode and strategy of thinking and 
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communicating. Jesuit missionary work in Asia included an intellectual 
program of teaching, translation, interpretation, and, as is stressed here, 
robust and strategic intellectual argument. 

We see a Jesuit search for a vocabulary and body of concepts that would 
work in the various cultures and that would travel across Asia, impressing 
the same themes on the audiences in each case. Essential to the argumen¬ 
tation and to its portability is the turn to philosophy along with strategies 
on the foregrounding and backgrounding of Christian faith. They assume 
that there is not only intelligibility and room for conversation and debate 
across religious and cultural lines but also a real meaning to “the human” 
that has value across cultural and religious divides and can be appealed to 
as an ideal. Humans are possessed of freedom and are therefore charged 
with moral responsibility. Thus the inequities of the human condition 
can be made sense of in light of God’s providence and justice without 
appeals to rebirth, fate, or other explanations proffered in Asian cultures 
and religions. What is learned from texts and what is learned from social 
observation are mutually confirming. As proposed such points, however 
valid and useful, are also Western intellectual values that as such do not, 
or need not be assumed to, fit easily into the Asian religious frame. For 
the purposes of this chapter, the key question is, what does the pan-Asian 
Jesuit discourse on rebirth tell us about the global religious and intellectual 
contribution of the Jesuits in early modernity and at the dawning of the 
new global culture? 

This vigorous apologetic, with all its strengths and weaknesses, is in¬ 
trinsic to whatever larger story we may wish to tell about the Jesuits’ role 
in and contribution to globalization in early modernity. Consideration 
of rebirth and Jesuit reactions to the belief as they construed it illumines 
distinctive features of the early Jesuit intellectual encounter with religious 
Asia and the intellectual practices by which the Jesuits crafted a broad, 
intellectually robust discourse by which to argue against core Hindu and 
Buddhist beliefs, assumptions deeply settled within a variety of Asian cul¬ 
tures. The Jesuits’ argument against rebirth makes very clear not only the 
real measure of their resolve and capacity to engage a variety of new cul¬ 
tures but also the limits on how far they reached in understanding beliefs 
and ideas so deeply different from their own. Like other European intel¬ 
lectual enterprises in early modernity, apologetics against rebirth took the 
Jesuits far in the minds and hearts of Asian cultures but not as far as a truly 
universal religious rationality or any eventual consensus on the disputed 
matters. Reviewing this philosophical-religious argument enables us to 
consider more broadly the possibilities of the overall Jesuit engagement 
with the religious cultures of Asia and the limits of that intellectual reach. 
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In examining it, we can see what happens when an orthodoxy-inspired 
apologetic worked out across a wide geographical area is brought into 
conversation with specific and substantive views from another religious 
tradition. 

Here I propose some hypotheses concerning the Jesuit critique of the 
Asian cultures’ view of rebirth and then illustrate them by way of exam¬ 
ples. 2 First the Jesuit critique is couched in philosophical terms, premised 
on the notion that any reasoning person can argue the question of the 
soul’s fate after death and simply by clear thinking come to conclusions on 
whether multiple births occur. 

Second, and consequently, no reference to the Bible or Christian faith 
is required to make the argument against rebirth. Thus there is entirely 
lacking, in the examples that follow, any mention of the positive Christian 
doctrines related to the salvific death of Christ, Christ’s dying once for 
all, the linear nature of salvation history, and so on. (Whether these Jesuit 
philosophical views presuppose a Christian worldview, couched here in 
philosophical terms, is another issue.) 

Third, we can nevertheless glimpse in these Jesuit materials how the 
presumption of one birth only and the rejection of rebirth are woven into 
the normative Christian exposition of reality along with presuppositions 
about freedom and responsibility, God’s justice, and the meaningfulness 
of human situation in the body. Similarly we may presume an implicit af¬ 
firmation of rebirth is woven into Hinduism and Buddhism and broadly 
understood. 

Fourth, this instance of interreligious argument uncovers for us the 
negative aspects of this ambitious Jesuit project of persuasion and conver¬ 
sion by means of argument. While apologetics is a venerable tradition, 
these early modern examples were novel applications. Unlike Christian 
apologists in the early Church, the Jesuits were newcomers to the cultures 
they critiqued, and they knew parts but not the whole as vast portions of 
Asian religions and cultures were yet to be understood by any European; 
yet still they criticized key ideas without hesitation. While they did target 
rebirth as central to the larger matrices of Hindu and Buddhist thought— 
such that the collapse of confidence in rebirth would lead to a collapse of 
the network of related ideas—I suggest that they did not fully anticipate 
how their arguments, insofar as they succeeded, would impact the en¬ 
tire web of values underlying these old and integral Asian ways of being. 
Seeking to take apart a key element in the edifice of pagan religiosity, 
the Jesuits were also dividing continuities—between animals and humans, 
the past and present—that had been taken for granted. Their attack on 
rebirth spread along with other modes of European intrusion on Asian 
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cultures. When intellectual—as well as political and military, economic 
and cultural—forces suddenly confronted religious intellectuals, they nei¬ 
ther expected this attack nor had ready at hand counterarguments or even 
proper formulations of the views and values they held or were charged 
with holding. Rebirth, however pervasive, had not been heavily discussed 
and thematized in premodern Asia. While we must appreciate the con¬ 
scious efforts of many Jesuits to distance themselves from colonial power, 
we must also candidly admit that those cultures receiving unexpected and 
largely uninvited visitors from the West may not have been able to discern 
the Jesuits as qualitatively different from the soldiers and merchants. 


The Origins of the Jesuit Argument against Rebirth 

Before turning to our four hypotheses, let us recall the beginning of the 
Jesuit apologetic. As with many currents of Jesuit intellectual tradition, 
the Jesuit argument against rebirth can be traced to the first Jesuits and 
particularly in this case to Francis Xavier (1506-52), as reported by Fernao 
Mendes Pinto (1509—83), an intrepid Portuguese traveler to East Asia who 
wrote a vivid account of his travels. Around 1548 Francis, who had been 
the first Jesuit in India and had pioneered the mission in Japan, encoun¬ 
tered a Buddhist monk (bonze) in the court of a Japanese noble. As Pinto 
recounts, the bonze insisted that they had met before. When Xavier in¬ 
sisted they had not, the bonze complained to his colleagues, “There is 
very little to be accomplished here since, after buying and selling with me 
ninety or a hundred times, he says he does not know me, which means 
that we cannot expect him to answer our other questions very much to 
the point.” The bonze pressed the point that, in a previous life, Xavier had 
sold him silk in the town of Frenojama. Finally Xavier responded in kind 
to show how implausible the bonze’s position was. In Pinto’s words: 

Then, after paying him due respect, [Xavier] turned to the bonze and 
asked him how old he was. “Fifty-two,” he replied. “Well then,” re¬ 
torted the father, “if you are only fifty-two years old, how could you 
have possibly been a merchant and bought merchandise from me fifteen 
hundred years ago? Also, since Japan has been populated for only six 
hundred years, as you all publicly proclaim, how can it be that fifteen 
hundred years ago you were a merchant in Frenojama, which at that 
time, as it would appear, must have been uninhabited land?” 

The bonze did not relent but insisted, now giving a fuller creed of 
rebirth. He maintained that the world is beginningless and endless, and 
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so too humans, who pass from body to body throughout the ages, the 
specifics depending on natural conditions, “as is plain to see when we are 
reborn of our mothers, either as males or females, depending on the con¬ 
junction of the moon at the time they bring us forth; and after we have 
been born here into the world, we undergo in succession a variety of these 
changes to which death holds us subject, due to the weak nature of which 
we are composed.” It was Xavier’s fault, he added, if he did not remember 
his previous births. In turn Xavier strove to demolish the bonze’s “false 
argumentation,” “by destroying it three times with words and reasons so 
clear and obvious, and by means of comparisons so appropriate and natu¬ 
ral.” Xavier’s arguments turned out to be effective but yet unfruitful. The 
bonze was “left at a loss for words,” but he “would not budge from his false 
position, so as not to lose the reputation and high regard which he thought 
everyone had for him.” 3 

Unfortunately we are not told more of Xavier’s “words and reasons 
so clear and obvious” and “comparisons so appropriate and natural.” It is 
telling that Pinto, though summarizing the bonze’s points, does not feel 
the need to give Xavier’s arguments. Perhaps it is because in his mind they 
were obvious, self-evident to any reasonable person? We can also wonder 
how it is that the bonze’s apparent defeat was accompanied by his resistance 
to making any admission of error. Was it attributable only to his concern 
for his reputation or also to the possibility that at another level the argu¬ 
ments did not touch his core beliefs and create a situation in which giving 
up on the idea of rebirth was the inevitable conclusion? How far could 
Xavier’s quick and sharp comments, presumably through an interpreter, 
have actually reached into the psyche and heart of a learned Buddhist 
monk? Had arguments that could travel globally been found, or was the 
success more limited than Xavier and Pinto might have hoped? 

In any case the Jesuit confrontation with rebirth had begun, and from 
the time of Francis Xavier on, the Asian religious theory of rebirth held 
the attention of Jesuit missionary scholars across Asia during the sixteenth 
to eighteenth centuries. I recently examined some of the early Jesuit views 
of rebirth, with a rather broad sweep of figures across Asia in the sixteenth 
to eighteenth centuries representing a classic mode of apologetics: Francis 
Xavier in India and Japan, Alessandro Valignano (1539—1606) in Japan, 
Matteo Ricci (1552—1610) in China, Alexandre de Rhodes (1591—1660) 
in Vietnam, Ippolito Desideri (1684—1733) in Tibet, and Giacomo Fenicio 
(1558-1632), Roberto de Nobili (1577-1656), and Jean Venance Bouchet 
(1655—1732) in India. 4 To give a brief feel for the arguments, I introduce 
here four Jesuits from the larger body of my research: Valignano, Ricci, 
de Nobili, and Bouchet. At the end of the chapter I refer more briefly to 
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several nineteenth- and twentieth-century figures to indicate ways in 
which we might think about the early modern legacy for the Society’s 
development after its suppression in 1773 and its reestablishment in 1814. 


Alessandro Valignano in Japan 

Alessandro Valignano’s Japanese catechism, Catechismus Christianae fidei, is 
both a mix of positive instruction in Christian doctrine and its underpin¬ 
nings and a critique of views that are incompatible. Valignano took up 
rebirth in chapter 4, as one of three “external” (exoteric) doctrines of Bud¬ 
dhism: Spirits (kami and hotoke) bestow blessings in this life and the next; 
humans are transformed into hotoke and, after death, experience paradises 
of material pleasures; and there is “the transmigration of souls and final 
redemption by observance of the laws of Shaka and Amida.” 5 Of the last 
doctrine, Valignano then proposed five major criticisms, all pertaining to 
the relationship of the soul and the body. First, the notion that human souls 
could migrate into demonic or animal forms shows ignorance of human 
as well as divine truths (with the emphasis here on the former category). 
The soul is the substantial form of its body, and the relationship is unique 
to the human species; therefore, human souls cannot enter into a relation¬ 
ship with demonic or animal bodies. Second, no one can rationally hold 
that demons, animals, and humans have the same nature. Third, if material 
bodies are to be joined with spiritual souls, such bodies must be prepared 
by certain preparations and affections. Since animals and humans have dif¬ 
ferent affections and qualities, an animal body could not be made adequate 
to a human soul. Fourth, animal souls are material, coming into being 
and perishing, and for all their activities require the animal body. Human 
souls are immortal and, not depending on the body for their higher func¬ 
tions, cannot be thought of as bound to such bodies. Fifth, whereas the 
human soul’s intellective and appetitive functions do not need the material 
body, in animals these faculties do depend on bodies. Valignano concludes 
firmly, while appealing to the good sense of the educated Japanese, “Re¬ 
birth is therefore a doctrine that cannot be supported; it is false, inept, 
ridiculous, full of ignorance, and thus opposed by all learned Japanese.” 6 

Since Valignano’s arguments in fact already express many features re¬ 
curring in the later Jesuit critiques of rebirth, I wish to comment briefly 
here on the style of such arguments. First, Valignano gives the impression 
of due diligence, seeking to get straight the arguments before critiquing 
them. In this effort his work reminds us of the impressive learning of the 
earlyjesuit missionary scholars. Second, he clearly has no doubts regarding 
whether that rationality is universal and sufficiently common in form for 
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him to claim that what he finds unreasonable is unreasonable also for the 
Japanese. Third, he has no patience with discourses that dissolve what he 
assumes to be the radical differences between animals and humans, and he 
is not sympathetic to views supportive of a real, even higher intelligence 
in animals. The difference between animals and humans is for him non- 
negotiable, whatever a Buddhist might think. Fourth, and although his 
arguments are couched in philosophical terms, he has no qualms about 
presenting the soul as having a beginning but no end. This point seems 
most easily to be taken as an idea arising in the Christian faith. Insofar 
as Hindus and Buddhists argued the doctrine of the soul, they seemed to 
agree that what has a beginning must have an end; only what is begin¬ 
ningless can also be endless. Last, if we accept the claim that the “learned 
Japanese” opposed the notion of rebirth, we must then wonder who is the 
audience for his critique. Surely not “the unlearned Japanese,” to whom 
such elaborate arguments would seem abstruse. If the educated class is be¬ 
ing distinguished from the monks, then the role of reasoning about rebirth 
in the discourse of those monks would have to be sorted out before we 
could conclude that a defeat in debate would mean the abandonment of 
the defeated belief. 

While all these points require further consideration, together they point 
to questions we cannot avoid facing regarding the Jesuit intellectual con¬ 
tribution to early modern globalization: Was the spread of Jesuit learning 
in Asia too fast? Did the move to argument and polemic too greatly out¬ 
strip their setting down deeper cultural roots? We admire Valignano and 
his heirs for the speed and robustness of their learning and cannot imagine 
how they learned so much so quickly. But we might also hesitate regarding 
that speed, as it may have left Valignano ill-attuned to Asian views of the 
self, of humans and animals, and of the role of popular beliefs in the overall 
well-being of a religion. 


Matteo Ricci in China 

Matteo Ricci’s The True Meaning of the Lord of Heaven offers similar argu¬ 
ments on reincarnation. This is unsurprising since Ricci surely knew of 
Valignano’s work. The relevant section of the True Meaning is chapter 5, 
“Refutation of False Teachings Concerning Reincarnation in the Six Di¬ 
rections and the Taking of Life, and an Explanation of the True Meaning 
of Fasting.” In turn, it is part of a longer exposition that reaches from chap¬ 
ter 3 to chapter 7 on human nature, the distinction of humans from both 
animals and God, and the obligations on humans to act in a way that leads 
to salvation rather than hell. 7 As free beings, humans have the freedom to 
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make choices in this life that determine their destiny. Contrary to this, 
rebirth is a dangerous error because it drains such choices of ultimate value. 
When any given birth is cast as a matter of fate—this life is the result of a 
previous but unremembered life—then moral choices become impossible. 

Chapter 5 critiques the belief by a series of arguments. First, no one 
remembers previous lives; apparent memories are due merely to the dev¬ 
il’s trickery. Second, there is no philosophical justification for imagining 
that humans shift into animal bodies. Third, rebirth neglects differences 
among the three kinds of souls—vegetative, animal, and human—and 
thus mistakenly assumes that a human soul can move from a human body 
in one birth to an animal or plant body in another. Fourth, even were our 
given bodies the result of rebirth, it would hardly be a punishment for a 
lascivious person to descend into an animal body, for he or she could all the 
more shamelessly indulge in animal pleasures there. Fifth, heaven and hell 
are not finite spaces that could become filled up with souls of the deceased; 
thus, appealing to rebirth to resolve the issue of “space limitations after 
death” is unnecessary. Like Valignano, Ricci did not appeal to the Bible 
or Christian doctrine to explain or defend his position. By reason alone, 
Ricci shows, to his own satisfaction, that belief in rebirth is untenable, is 
an error that is harmful in itself, and, we presume, is a block to a proper 
apprehension of the truth about human nature. 

We may again ask, however, whether the arguments, even if admired 
and linked to the respected earlier arguments of Valignano’s, were really 
or only notionally attuned to Chinese ways of talking about such matters. 
Was such discourse a good example of successful “globalized” or “global¬ 
izing” communication? Or was it rather the dissemination of arguments 
better understood and more admired by the Jesuits than by the intended 
recipients? 


Roberto de Nobili and Jean Bouchet in India 

Roberto de Nobili’s several works attacking rebirth show his deep interest 
in the endeavor. He addresses the theme no fewer than five times, in book 
chapters and then by way of a whole treatise. For this discussion, the brief 
treatise Jnanopadesam (Teaching of knowledge) maybe taken as exemplary 
of his approach. 8 This small work condenses the first three parts of de No- 
bili’s large Jnanopadesam (Catechism), and here too context is helpful. Its 
seventh chapter is about the creation of the “first mother” and “first father,” 
their sin, and the resultant original sin (though these are stated without any 
biblical reference). The ninth chapter indicates the disposition of humans 
to sin; the rise, after the great flood (itself caused by human sin), of all kinds 
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of erroneous religions; the possibility of the forgiveness of sins; and the 
value of instruction in the Ten Commandments. The intervening eighth 
chapter, devoid even of implied biblical or Christian references, critiques 
rebirth as a competing viewpoint that must be ruled out if further ben¬ 
eficial teachings are to follow. Only if there is freedom and responsibility 
will the subsequently mentioned obedience to the commandments take 
on its real force. 

The eighth chapter itself opens with comments on the nature of the self 
as eternal but not beginningless, on the three kinds of souls—vegetative, 
animal, human—and on the impossibility of moving back and forth from 
one kind of body to another. There is no need for a theory of rebirth, and 
in any case such a theory cannot be reasonably sustained for many reasons. 
First, differences of high and low, diversity in health and happiness, wealth 
and power, and so on, are not punishments and rewards from previous 
lives; rather, it is God who is most often rewarding and punishing good 
and evil in this very life and after it. Second, the macrocosm (the uni¬ 
verse) and the microcosm (each human being) both justly and necessarily 
include variety, for an entirely uniform world or a body without different 
parts could not function. Differences are natural and not a problem to be 
explained. Third, the differences of rich and poor, sick and healthy, and so 
forth, are not entirely bad, because they place people in situations where 
they are to help one another, and such occasions for charity are for the 
good of all. Fourth, it would not be fair were the body in this life to suffer 
for crimes the soul committed in a different body in a previous life. Fifth, 
there is no fate (“writing on the forehead”), as is popularly believed. If 
there were, then punishing people, now or later, would be unjust; fated to 
act in a certain way, people could hardly be held responsible for their ac¬ 
tions. In his large Jnanopadesam, de Nobili proceeds to teach the full range 
of Catholic orthodox positions. In his view his critique of rebirth, and its 
inadequacy to the question of theodicy in particular, serves as a necessary 
background that clears the way for that orthodoxy. 

While developed in terms not identical with those used by Valignano 
and Ricci, de Nobili’s arguments proceed along the same lines. 9 He does 
not step back and explain why the topic is of such interest to him, but 
his preoccupation with it suggests again a Jesuit religious culture, now 
reiterated globally, in which it is possible, necessary, and valuable to de¬ 
bate matters of faith even while couching them in philosophical terms. 
Nevertheless, even as we observe the power of his arguments, we may 
still wonder about their intrusiveness in a south Indian religious culture 
that, while accepting laws of cause and effect, argued differently the con¬ 
sequences of that logic. So too south Indians had, and still have, particular 
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views about the relationship of the past and present, human identity, and 
the relationship of humans and other forms of living existence. Singling 
out rebirth as a topic for debate may legitimately mark the part standing 
in for the whole, or it may rather be the part has been untimely removed 
from the full matrix of Hindu religious ideas. Since we have no reports on 
how the Hindu community responded to de Nobili’s thought, we cannot 
really assess the pertinence and limitations of his arguments as received 
by learned south Indians and, consequently, must again wonder whether 
his earnest writings against rebirth were part of a successful globalization 
about the discourse on religion or instances of imports ahead of their time 
and to some extent detrimental. 

Our fourth example affirms continuity in the Jesuit argument but also 
suggests a shift that occurs in light of Europe’s, and the Jesuits’, shifting 
interests in the eighteenth century. Shapers of Europe’s knowledge of Asia, 
the Jesuits were also carried along by changes in that knowledge and be¬ 
gan to use their undeniable learning in response to new questions arising 
outside the mission fields. Jean Venance Bouchet, working in south India 
a century after de Nobili, wrote a long letter in French (and thus for a Eu¬ 
ropean and not an Indian audience) that offered an overall exposition of 
rebirth. 10 In the first part he pondered the origins of the doctrine, debating 
whether the Greeks gave the idea to India or the Indians to Greece. In the 
second part he focused on the Indian teaching, drawing on popular and 
textual examples. Meticulous in detail, he was also clearly convinced that 
the Hindus had no coherent foundations on which to ground their belief 
in rebirth. 

In the third part apologetics finally comes to the fore; here Bouchet re¬ 
ports on how he used the information he so meticulously reports. Popular 
Indian texts and ideas contradict themselves, thus undercutting belief in 
rebirth from within, “and so, in order to disabuse them entirely of a system 
that is both impious and ridiculous, we have recourse to reasons drawn 
from their own doctrine, their usage, and their maxims. These are the rea¬ 
sons by which one can make them feel the contradictions into which they 
have fallen, which confuse them and which constrain them from recogniz¬ 
ing the absurdity of their beliefs.” 11 Bouchet then listed five of the many 
internal contradictions in which he found his Brahmin interlocutors to be 
entangled. 12 He introduced each by summarizing what he took to be the 
Hindu view of the matter, claiming then to trip up his interlocutors with 
subsequent questions they could not answer. The result, he hoped, was that 
they would come to realize that their religion was a false one, based on an 
indefensible belief in rebirth. He ends the letter with hope regarding the 
conversions to come. Arguments against rebirth do not draw explicitly on 
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Christian doctrine, but they are expected to result in openness to Christian 
orthodox positions. 13 

Bouchet’s approach in this letter is novel in several ways. Certainly he 
has a more specific grasp of a wider array of Puranic sources and draws 
on particular texts, which he names, such as the Padma Purana and Brahma 
Purana. But his discourse is about the Indian views on the subject and in a 
letter back home that is not even stylized as an address directed to Indians. 
He does allude to arguments with Brahmin defenders of rebirth, but he is 
primarily using his knowledge of and from India to address issues arising 
in the European context, in particular seeking to sort out the connection 
between Indian and Greek views on rebirth. 14 The missionary argument 
with learned Hindus was giving way to an incipient Indological discourse 
among learned Europeans about India. Given his erudition and honest 
effort to learn as much as possible about the Hindu views of rebirth, we 
cannot dismiss his apologetic as merely negative. And yet while retortion 
is a strategy that might be imagined to work in any reasoned, critical con¬ 
text—a pan-Asian Jesuit rhetorical tool that confounds the opponent—we 
cannot speculate on how his arguments came across to any given group 
of learned Brahmins or whether those who were confounded by them 
recognized any imperative to revise or drop fundamental beliefs given 
their inability to answer Bouchet’s arguments. Again at issue is the quality 
of a globalizing intellectuality—that is, whether this manner of ideas and 
arguments deployed across Asia can be assessed as contributing successfully 
to a viable global network of ideas or whether it is rather to be judged as 
detrimental because it developed too quickly, too far removed from the 
realities of religion on the ground, and weighted with too many expecta¬ 
tions regarding the success to which a debate would lead. 


Developments in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 

The story of the Jesuits and rebirth does not end with the suppression of 
the Jesuits in 1773, so a complementary step is to compare and contrast the 
intellectual contribution of the pre-suppression Jesuits in Asia with how 
they approached the same topic after the Society’s reestablishment in 1814. 
The materials available for this purpose seem to be rather limited, how¬ 
ever; further research is required. Nevertheless, for this work, we might 
look profitably to Joseph Bertrand (1801—84), a leading figure in the first 
decades of that return. 

Here I give one example from his writing, his June 1844 letter to Gus¬ 
tave de Ravignan. Couched as a “response to questions posed regarding 
the religion of the Hindus” (translations from the French are my own), 
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Bertrand’s main purpose is not primarily to provide information about the 
Hindus. Though it is descriptive of features of Hindu religion and tradition 
and is also critical, the letter is more basically a diatribe against Europeans 
enchanted with Hinduism. He mentions two common errors shared by 
Hindus, Buddhists, and Jains—“the absurd doctrine of pantheism” and 
rebirth. Hindus see the truths about creation and original sin, and the pun¬ 
ishments and opportunities for repentance offered by God, only “from afar 
and through a fog.” They are “poorly combined under the influence of a 
foolish imagination,” and together “they produce the second dogma,” that 
of “metempsychosis.” Bertrand shows no interest in arguing with Hindus 
and gives the impression that such follies can hardly be repaired: 

I could pursue the progress of this alteration of truth and traditional 
dogmas, by reason—or folly—of man, blind slave of passions and the 
senses, taking for his guide only the dreams of his sick imagination, 
rolling from depth to depth along the path of the ridiculous and the 
absurd. But to what end? Once man is launched on this path, there is no 
reason to search through his errors. In light of these prodigies of human 
aberration, the disgust and contempt which they inspire give way only 
to a feeling of profound compassion for these erring spirits (genies) and 
the people they have ruined. 15 

For example: 

The Brahmins themselves deep down stick to the belief of the crowd, 
although they know well that the various accounts which they offer 
of the actions of the gods are impostures. We know well—for they 
will tell you, when you push them to the limit—that these are reveries 
invented to entertain the people. But they will not, in practice and in 
their souls, be any less the stupid worshippers of these idols, of Sokker 
(Sokanatha), of this Minaksi to whom they render these absurdities and 
infamies. Sometimes they manage to recognize that the divinity is one, 
but they do not give themselves over to these symbolic interpretations. 
It is possible to find some who profess these ideas. But to say that such is 
the religious system of the Hindus! No, it is not so! It would be better 
to say that the system of Dupuis is the religion of France. 16 

He says nothing more on rebirth, instead turning next to his own Chris¬ 
tian countrymen: They deserve no compassion as they were born in the 
“bosom of truth.” They should know better but are still enraptured by the 
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follies of Indian ideas. The point of the letter is its polemic against Europe¬ 
ans who romanticize Hinduism; it suffices to identify and highlight errors. 

A second nineteenth-century example might be drawn from the writ¬ 
ings of Augustus Thebaud (1807-85), even if this American Jesuit did not 
work in Asia or even primarily with Asian religions. (He also served, for 
example, as the first Jesuit president of what is now Fordham University.) 
His view of Hinduism is negative, but his real and deeper premise pertains 
to a theory of decline from the ancient natural wisdom that the Indians 
(and all others) possessed in the beginning, before errors such as rebirth 
came to be. 

In his chapter on Hinduism (or the “aboriginal religion in Hindostan”), 
after a brief look at the Katha Upani§ad, Thebaud writes, 

Here, with an admirable analysis of the soul’s faculties, and of the re¬ 
lations of the soul and body, truly worthy of the most pure primitive 
doctrines, we see the beginning of two great aberrations, which became 
the unfortunate cause of the deviation of subsequent philosophy, and 
the ruin of the primeval true religion. These two aberrations were: the 
transmigrations of the soul, and its absorption in Brahman. This was 
the passage from monotheism to pantheism, from which was to issue 
the subsequent idolatry. 

He argued that there is no evidence of rebirth in the oldest scriptures, 
such as the Rig Veda, but then the Indian mind, lacking “a strong and 
exterior restraint,” went astray from the truth to deviations, to “positive, 
unmitigated error.” Like Bertrand, Thebaud pairs pantheism and rebirth 
as cardinal errors. Bertrand treated first pantheism and then rebirth, but 
here Thebaud sees the error of rebirth as preceding and preparing the way 
for that mistaken ideal of absorption into Brahman, since absorption is 
seemingly the only way beyond the cycle of rebirths. Rebirth is a downfall 
from the proper teaching on original sin and its consequences: “Expiation 
was the great moral law revealed even in Paradise, when man had to leave 
it. It took in Hindostan the form of the wanderings of souls from bodies 
to bodies, until first the idea of existence became a burden, and the wish 
arose to be absorbed in God, until at last philosophy should come to turn 
it into positive annihilation—nirvana.” 17 

My hypothesis on the shift occurring in the post-reestablishment 
period—a hypothesis that, of course, can hardly be proven by just two 
examples—is that the nineteenth century witnessed an inward turn in 
Jesuit Indology, such as it was. It was repatriated to its European roots and 
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answered a European set of intellectual as well as religious concerns. One 
needs then to wait for the work of the Jesuits in Kolkata (Calcutta) in the 
first half of the twentieth century, it seems, for new interest in the topic, 
and this time the Jesuits from the West made an effort to look for a com¬ 
mon ground and a more constructive approach to rebirth. One might take 
a step further and explore twentieth-century Jesuit views, beginning with 
the work of William Wallace of Ireland (1863-1922) and Pierre Johanns 
of Luxembourg (1882-1955), and then other Jesuit scholars in Kolkata. 

Wallace’s work remains largely unpublished except for his extraordi¬ 
nary From Evangelical to Catholic by Way of the East, in which he makes 
clear his indebtedness to his study of Hinduism as one of the causes of his 
conversion to Roman Catholicism. In a chapter of one of his unpublished 
typescripts preserved in the Goethals Library in Kolkata, however, he of¬ 
fers a fair summary of the Hindu doctrine of rebirth, evidently with the 
purpose simply of making a correct and sympathetic understanding of it 
available. 18 

Johanns, a more published and better-known figure, was deeply en¬ 
gaged in the study of Hinduism and in a different manner than that of both 
the pre-suppression and the nineteenth-centuryjesuits. In To Christ through 
the Vedanta, for instance, Johanns considered karma as transmigration in 
two consecutive chapters of his treatment of twelfth-century Hindu theo¬ 
logian Ramanuja: “Karma—Avidya—Samsara” (chapter 22) and “Karma 
and God” (chapter 23). In chapter 22, while treating the problem of the 
origins of evil, Johanns considered Plato’s idea that the descent into matter 
is the cause of degradation, a decline that can be identified with transmi¬ 
gration. He notes that Ramanuja rejects the implication that the soul can 
fail and sin but only by offering his own unsatisfying thesis: “They have 
ascribed the present embodiment to the karma of a former life, and again 
the embodiment of the former life to the karma of a former one, and so 
on without end, so that they can explain any given embodiment of the 
series” while, unfortunately, “the series itself remains unexplained and 
unexplainable.” Only when immersed in matter can the soul sin, but it 
is immersed in matter only after it has sinned, presumably in a past life. 
Chapter 23 begins with Johanns’s insistence that the Hindu doctrine of 
samsara—that is, repeated implication in matter—is not the same as the 
Platonic theory of transmigration. Ramanuja rightly avoids the Platonic 
theory, Johanns says, but at the cost of being unable to explain how the 
soul becomes implicated in the first place: “Ramanuja cannot explain [sin’s 
beginning], for, according to him, the sin that connects with matter presupposes 
(not only chronologically but also ontologically) that very connection .” 19 

Yet at this point Johanns takes a turn that none of our earlier Jesuits 
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would have taken: “The same conception, as is evident, brings also Ra¬ 
manuja very near to the Christian view of sin, as the willful preferment of 
our selfish temporary pleasure to the will of God and to the ultimate hap¬ 
piness of both ourselves and the world. But we must insist on the resem¬ 
blance between Ramanuja’s theory of karma and the Christian doctrine 
of retribution.” 20 Even if Johanns does not, in my judgment, fully clarify 
his position here, clearly he has taken the discussion in a new direction by 
observing that Ramanuja, even while adhering to a particularly theologi¬ 
cal version of the doctrine of rebirth, is actually thereby closer to and not 
further from the Christian position on sin and responsibility. A new era in 
the Western Jesuit discourse on rebirth had begun. 21 


Conclusion 

Tracing the critique of rebirth as taken up by early Jesuit missionaries in 
Asia demonstrates a great confidence in the power of philosophical argu¬ 
mentation, eschewing explicit references to Christian faith with the aim of 
giving their arguments universal appeal. The critique of rebirth represents 
a pan-Asian discourse reaching over three centuries and a wide portion 
of Asia that reverberated into the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. My 
thesis is that tracing this discourse informs us, in a small but nonetheless re¬ 
liable manner, about the place and role of the Jesuit intellectuals in a glob¬ 
alizing early modernity. We see their great confidence in the universality 
of reason and the power of philosophical argumentation. They wanted to 
make the case for views conformed to Christian faith without drawing on 
the authority of Christian faith to make their arguments. They therefore 
strove for a kind of philosophical detachment—ideas argued for their own 
sake—for the purpose of their larger missionary goal. 

The sketch of key moments in the early Jesuits’ critique of rebirth il¬ 
lustrates Jesuit argumentativeness, insistence on logical consistency, and 
confidence in the role of reason as the currency of exchange in global 
communication. For the sake of their critique, the Jesuits had to reify fluid 
notions of rebirth, spelling out fully positions only implicit in popular 
beliefs. Rebirth had first to be formulated as doctrine in order to then be 
criticized as bad doctrine; thus the Jesuits formalized the heterodoxy they 
wished to criticize. They converted oral and occasionally written Asian 
views, thematized or popular and dispersed; recast them as rational and 
doctrinal assertions claiming (even if lacking) internal consistency; and 
thus opened them to criticism by all reasoning persons in the new global 
context. That we seem not to have any record of Hindu rejoinders to the 
Jesuit criticisms follows logically from the Jesuit approach: If the Hindu 
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positions had not been thematized by Hindus as arguable philosophical 
positions, then neither should we expect Hindu intellectuals to respond in 
the genre of argument the Jesuits wanted. Orthodoxy and its philosophical 
supports had their own style, and one effective Hindu response was simply 
to forgo that style and its propositional language. 

Satisfied that their positions were philosophically sound and impos¬ 
sible to counter, the Jesuits at least hoped strongly that Hindus and Bud¬ 
dhists, their key belief in rebirth shattered, would become intellectually 
open to Christianity. But this hope seems to have been in reality largely 
unachieved. We have little or no evidence of Buddhists and Hindus con¬ 
verting due to the Jesuits’ attack on rebirth, and it seems that Christian 
orthodoxy gained less than might have been expected from their efforts. 
Rebirth, as a truth imbedded in Hindu and Buddhist life, was part of a 
larger religious whole that as a totality was more resilient than the Jesuits 
had anticipated. 

That the Jesuits invested greatly in argument and argued vigorously 
should not surprise us. Christian apologetics had many precedents in its 
prior history. But it is not trivial to notice that in the early modern phase 
of globalization, these Jesuits were applying their methods in new cultures 
and foreign languages, having on short notice fixed upon how to argue 
and what to say, in Japan and China, Vietnam and Tibet, and India. It 
may have been all too quick. Nor can we simply stand bemused by their 
aggressive reasoning. While we should rightly point to the enormous posi¬ 
tive contributions of the early Jesuits to global interreligious learning, we 
ought not to minimize the limitations of their way of proceeding. Aside 
from the more obvious problems and damages accruing to colonialism 
and its imposition of the West upon the East—problems from which the 
Society of Jesus can never be entirely exonerated—less visible detriments 
also resulted from intellectual colonialism. The logic of the Jesuit attack 
on rebirth expressed modernity’s onslaught against a traditional view of 
the interconnectedness of beings: Animals and humans are radically dif¬ 
ferent; this life cannot be imagined to be closely connected with previous 
lives; and the fluid and pluralistic common beliefs about life and death are 
reified, placed under a harsh light, and rejected. As missionary discourse 
contributed to the dawning of a modernization and global Westernization 
that rationalized the world, it also contributed to the breakdown of older 
ways of thinking and fed into a secularization process that would come 
back to haunt the Jesuits themselves. Once a harsh intellectual light is cast 
upon some Asian beliefs abstracted from their living contexts, it would be 
all the harder for the Jesuits to plead an exemption for the beliefs of the 
Catholic Church. 
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It is fair then to wonder, even apart from our due admiration for the 
energy and insight of these Jesuit intellectuals, whether the cross-cultural, 
universalizable language of religious argument they carried with them 
was really as transportable as they might have anticipated. Of the ideas and 
beliefs that are incompatible with Christian faith, by nearly all accounts, 
rebirth is surely one of them. But we can hardly avoid the sense that the 
Jesuits, for all their intellectual impressiveness, accomplished less in their 
pan-Asian argument against rebirth than they had hoped. In the end they 
may have just been arguing with themselves. 


Notes 

1. For simplicity and except when quoting sources, I use “rebirth” to stand in 
for the related terms “reincarnation,” “transmigration,” and “metempsychosis.” 

2. There is much work to be done on the continuity and development of the 
Jesuit views on rebirth, particularly regarding whether the earlier Jesuit writings 
on the topic, in Japan and China, influenced the later writings in India and Tibet. 
I am also not taking on two important genealogical projects that require atten¬ 
tion: first, cataloguing the European and indigenous Asian sources utilized by the 
Jesuits in their arguments and, second, tracing the lineage of a pan-Asian Jesuit 
conversation regarding whether and how there was some or much continuity 
from Valignano to Ricci and de Nobili to Gaston-Laurent Coeurdoux and be¬ 
yond in the case against rebirth. Nor do I seek to discover and review indigenous 
rejoinders to the missionary polemic against rebirth. 

3. Fernao Mendes Pinto, The Travels of Mendes Pinto, ed. and trans. Rebecca 
Catz (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989), 480—81. See also Jean Ve- 
nance Bouchet’s eighteenth-century recollection of the same incident: “When St. 
Francis Xavier preached the faith in Japan, the most famous bonze of the country, 
finding himself with the saint in the court of the king of Bungo, spoke to him 
with a smug attitude: ‘I don’t know if you know me or, rather, if you remember 
me.' After recounting many extravagant scenes which one is able to see in the his¬ 
tory of the saint’s life, he added: ‘Listen to me. You will hear the oracles, etc., and 
you will agree then we have more knowledge of things past than you, the rest of 
you, have of things present. You must therefore know that the world has no begin¬ 
ning, and that humans, properly speaking, never die; the soul simply disengages 
from the body where it was enclosed, and while that body rots in the ground, the 
soul seeks a fresh and vigorous body, in which we are reborn, sometimes in the 
nobler sex, sometimes in the imperfect sex, depending on the diverse constella¬ 
tions of the heavens and the different phases of the moon.’” In Francis X. Clooney, 
SJ, Fr. Bouchet’s India: An 18th Century Jesuit’s Encounter with Hinduism (Chennai: 
Satya Nilayam Publications, 2005), 172—73. 

4. Francis X. Clooney, SJ, “The Pre-Suppression Jesuit Case against Rebirth, 
with Special Reference to India,” in Intercultural Encounter and the Jesuit Mission 
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in South Asia (16th— 18th centuries), ed. Anand Amaladass, SJ, and Ines Zupanov 
(Bangalore: Asian Trading Corporation, 2014). For a briefer form of the argu¬ 
ments with a new focus on the related matter of orthodoxy, see Clooney’s "Argu¬ 
ing for Orthodoxy: Jesuit Philosophical Arguments against Rebirth in 16th—18th 
Century Asia,” in “Christian Orthodoxy,” ed. Felix Wilfred and Daniel Franklin 
Pilario, special issue, Concilium 2 (2014), 140—47. 

5. I have used the 1586 Latin edition, with my own translation: Alessandro 
Valignano, SJ, Catechismus Christianae Fidei in quo veritas nostrae religionis ostenditur, 
et sectae laponenses confntantur (Lisbon: Excudebat Antonius Riberius, 1586), 81. 

6. Ibid., 83—84. I also made use of the summary given in Josef Franz Schritte, 
Valignano’s Mission Principles for Japan, vol. 1, From His Appointment as Visitor until 
His First Departure from Japan (1573—1582), pt. 2, The Solution, trans. John J. Coyne 
(St. Louis: Institute ofjesuit Sources, 1985). 

7. See the outline of The True Meaning in Matteo Ricci, The True Meaning of 
the Lord of Heaven, ed. Edward Malatesta, trans. Douglas Lancashire and Peter Hu 
Kuo-chen (St. Louis: Institute ofjesuit Sources, 1985), 25—31. 

8. Roberto de Nobili, SJ, Nanopatecam: 26piracahkahkal, ed. S. Rajamanickam 
(Tuttukkuti: Tamil Ilakkiya Kalakam, 1963). 

9. More historical and philological study is required if we are to show that 
de Nobili was directly influenced in his arguments by Valignano and Ricci. We 
might presume that at least Valignano’s Latin text was available to him, but the 
proof is not yet in place. Were it to turn out that there is no direct influence, 
that would be all the more interesting, and the intellectual culture of the Soci¬ 
ety would then seem to dispose Jesuits to “think alike” in taking up rebirth and 
similar issues. 

10. Jean Venance Bouchet to Pierre-Daniel Huet, bishop of Avranches, 1714, 
in Lettres edifiantes et curieuses, ecrites des missions etrangeres: Nouvelle edition, vol. 12, 
Memoires des Indes (Paris: J. G. Merigot le jeune, 1781), 170—255. 

11. Ibid., 239. 

12. Ibid., 238—48. Each point questions a particular belief. (1) If the world 
has no beginning, how did the cycle of rewards and punishments begin? (2) If all 
living persons are microcosms of the one universe, how are they all also different? 
(3) The rewards in this life are indulgences that in theory should be punished in 
a next life. (4) Does the deity Brahma or fate or the stars assign one’s destiny? (5) 
Hindus have innumerable ways of gaining merit, so there seems to be no reason 
why anyone would have to be reborn. For a fuller summary of the arguments and 
the whole letter, see Clooney, Fr. Bouchet’s India. 

13. Ippolito Desideri, SJ (1684—1733), in Mission to Tibet, 1II.7, makes this 
strategic point in words that would seem to apply to the wider range of Jesuits 
too, even as it interestingly reports a Tibetan view as well: “The main and fun¬ 
damental error from which spring all others, or better expressed, under which 
all the errors of the false Tibetan sect are subsumed, is the nefarious error of 
metempsychosis or the transmigration of souls, which the Tibetans themselves 
declare to be a tangled and inextricable vortex and an endless and bottomless sea 
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owing to the infinity of notions and fantastical difficulties of which they pretend 
it is composed; but, in perfect truth, it would be much more fitting to describe it 
as a highly intricate and inextricable labyrinth and an endless and bottomless sea 
owing to the vast and extremely tangled combination of errors with which that 
fundamental error has been blindly compounded and of which the principal and 
most significant are the following” (342). Desideri’s overall treatment of rebirth in 
the Mission is not extensive, although it is richly intertwined with his understand¬ 
ing of what is distinctive to Tibetan culture and religion. Much of the treatment 
is descriptive and pertains to the notion of self that allows for it to have heavenly, 
earthly, and infernal states. In the Mission itself, however, he refers to his large, 
three-volume work in Tibetan, and in the first volume of which he refutes “the 
errors that make up the intricate labyrinth of belief in metempsychosis according 
to the system specific to this people” (192). The title of this work is, in English, 
“Questions to the Learned of Tibet concerning the Theory of Former Lives and 
Emptiness; Presented by the European Lama Called Ippolito” and is, in the view 
of Michael Sweet and Leonard Zwilling, the “largest and most complex of all 
Desideri’s Tibetan works” (686n534). Even now, it is available only in the Tibetan 
original. All references in this note are to Ippolito Desideri, SJ, Mission to Tibet: 
The Extraordinary Eighteenth-Century Account of Father Ippolito Desideri, SJ., ed. 
Leonard Zwilling, trans. MichaelJ. Sweet (Boston: Wisdom Publications, 2010). 

14. Gaston-Laurent Coeurdoux (1691—1779), the last of the pre-Suppression 
figures we consider, has been amply studied by Sylvia Murr, L’lnde philosophique 
entre Bossuet et Voltaire, 2 vols. (Paris: Ecole Franfaise d’Extreme-Orient, 1987). 
His work is in continuity with scholars such as Bouchet insofar as curiosity about a 
topic for intellectual purposes, even apart from the practice, remains at the fore. If, 
from the start, the Jesuit missionary scholars balanced the gathering of knowledge 
and the use of that knowledge in the work of conversion—each goal serving and 
intensifying the other—in his work, it is the former goal, the increase of knowl¬ 
edge and its proper interpretation, that became the primary value and fruit of the 
work. We are thus moving all the closer to a more scientific knowledge dedicated 
to theorizing the origins and coherence of rebirth. His treatment of rebirth devel¬ 
ops at length a comparison of Greek and Indian views, as did Bouchet but not de 
Nobili. But whereas Bouchet (and before him, Ricci) used this genealogy subtly 
to undercut the theory—as derivative, from somewhere else—Coeurdoux seems 
content with the more objective task of tracing the theory of rebirth to its sources 
and evincing a certain sympathy with the Hindu efforts to explain some of life’s 
great and difficult mysteries from a faith perspective. 

15. Joseph Bertrand, SJ, Lettres edifiantes et curieuses de la nouvelle mission du 
Madure (Paris: J. B. Pelagaud, 1865), 1:300—301. 

16. Ibid., 1:296. The Dupuis mentioned by Bertrand is probably Charles Fran¬ 
cois Dupuis (1742—1829), author of the famed Origine de Tours Les Cultes, ou la 
Religion Uniuerselle. 

17. Augustus J. Thebaud, SJ, Gentilism: Religion Previous to Christianity (New 
York: D. &J. Sadlier, 1876), 147-49. 
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18. I have not yet had the opportunity to study the whole typescript, and I am 
grateful to Felix Raj, SJ, the director of the Goethals Library, and Sunil Mondol 
of the library staff for making this key chapter available to me. 

19. Pierre Johanns, SJ, To Christ through the Vedanta: The Writings of Reverend 
P. Johanns, S.J ., ed. Theo de Greeff (Bangalore: United Theological College, 
1996), 72. 

20. Ibid. 

21. An additional topic, of great interest and importance, would be any histor¬ 
ical data we can gather regarding how Asian Jesuits, in India or elsewhere, viewed 
rebirth, an idea that, after all, has cultural as well as theological import in Asian 
cultures. In this chapter, I have dealt only with Western Jesuit views of rebirth. 
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GLOBAL VISIONS IN 
CONTESTATION 

Jesuits and Muslims in the Age of Empires 
DANIEh A. MADIGAN, SJ 


Much has been made of the development of a new mind-set among the 
Jesuit missionaries before the suppression of the Society in 1773 as they 
encountered new religious phenomena and sought to engage with them 
during the early modern phase of globalization. It is sometimes thought 
that the respect they came to feel for cultural and religious manifestations 
very different from their own eventually transformed what began as a one¬ 
way mission of Christian evangelization that assumed the exclusiveness of 
Christianity as “the one true religion” into a mutual intercultural and in- 
terreligious encounter that remade the missionary as much as the “native.” 
This chapter examines that opinion more closely and focuses on the Jesuit 
engagement with Muslims, both in Europe and abroad, as something of an 
apparent exception to that principle of transformation, if indeed a principle 
it proves to be. It seems that with regard to Muslims, both in the pre- and 
post-suppression Society, Jesuits have very often shared the negative view 
of Islam that they inherited from the Church’s long history of polemics, 
that they imbibed from the cultures and polities in which they lived, or 
indeed that they may have drawn from Ignatius’s own rather ambivalent 
attitude toward Muslims. 

The picture, however, is not uniform. A comparative study of three 
of the many possible figures from the early Society—Jerome Xavier 
(1549-1617), Bento de Gois (1562-1607), and Tirso Gonzalez de Santalla 
(1624—1705)—can identify some of the factors at play that may have shaped 
their different approaches to Islam and Muslims in Europe and around the 
globe. It may also suggest ways in which similar elements have affected 
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Jesuit attitudes during successive waves of globalization since the reestab¬ 
lishment of the Society in 1814. 


Encounters with the Mughal Empire 

Of those Jesuits who went to the court of the Mughal emperors on the 
Indian subcontinent, Xavier and Gois are perhaps the best known, though 
others such as Rudolf Acquaviva and Antonio Monserrate spared no 
energy in the years of work that would lay a foundation for what was 
achieved later. 1 These figures who worked in Muslim contexts are often 
included in the roster of missionary legends such as Matteo Ricci, Ales¬ 
sandro Valignano, Ippolito Desideri, and Roberto de Nobili, and perhaps 
they deserve their place among them. As Francis Clooney demonstrates in 
chapter 2 of this volume, although the vision of those legendary figures 
was broad, their intellectual reach had evident limitations. In spite of their 
willingness to engage new cultures, their apologetics did not succeed in 
establishing—and convincing their interlocutors of—the validity of what 
they presumed to be a universal religious rationality. If those Jesuits who 
engaged with Hindus, Buddhists, and Confucians had difficulty, as Cloo¬ 
ney maintains, then those who were sent among Muslims demonstrated a 
further shortcoming: As European Christians they were already immersed 
in a tradition of apologetics and polemics that had lasted almost a millen¬ 
nium but had achieved little success in that time. 

Jerome Xavier’s twenty-year mission to the Mughal court (1594—1614), 
which coincided with the last phase of Emperor Akbar’s rule, had been 
prepared by two earlier Jesuit journeys. In his account of the first (1579— 
83), Antonio Monserrate cannot help but allow himself frequent sardonic 
asides about Islam and in particular about the Muslim scholars with whom 
the Jesuits vied for the emperor’s attention and affection. Of course, he was 
writing his Commentary in 1590 with hindsight—having come to realize 
even during the journey that Akbar’s apparent openness to conversion had 
not been genuine—and perhaps with a certain long-nursed bitterness, for 
he was finishing the account while a prisoner in Sana’a in Yemen. The 
Commentary’s translator notes that he has only slightly softened the acerbic 
attacks on Islam that peppered Monserrate’s account without removing 
them altogether, because he felt that the Jesuit’s evident bigotry made all 
the more impressive and believable whatever was positive in his descrip¬ 
tion of Akbar and the Mughal court. 2 

Though the Jesuits admired Akbar as “a king of piety, integrity and 
prudence,” they nonetheless admonished him for, among other things, 
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having two of his sons taught by Muslim scholars: “Furthermore they 
warned him that some day he would be punished, because he knew well 
that the Musalman teaching was pernicious to the minds of men, and yet 
he allowed his two sons—boys of great natural ability and intellectual 
power—to be educated by certain old men, whose minds were filled with 
Muhammad.” 3 They preferred to keep the education of the emperor’s sons 
exclusively to themselves, and positions as teachers of the princes were 
much sought after and often granted to the Jesuits in the decades to come. 
Fr. Monserrate from time to time gives details of his work as a tutor to 
Akbar’s son Murad: 

The prince’s education was conducted as follows—at the beginning of 
each lesson he called devoutly on the names of Jesus and Mary as is the 
Christian custom; then he made the sign of the Cross on his forehead, 
face and breast; finally he paid reverence to the picture of Christ which 
was in his book. . . . The children were taught Christianity out of a 
little book of Christian doctrine and their copy-books contained pious 
sentiments as the examples they had to copy. 4 

One sees in their admiration for Akbar’s rule and their solicitude for the 
education of his sons and “the children of the higher nobility” the same 
concern for the public good that was an essential element in the broader 
Jesuit commitment to education. Flowever, at the same time, Monserrate’s 
description shows that whatever may have been their carefully considered 
apologetic strategies in engaging the emperor or their Muslim opponents, 
in the schoolroom the Mughal youth were treated just as their Christian 
contemporaries in Europe were. 

One does not see, however, in those Jesuits who went to the Mughal 
court the same kind of intellectual curiosity about religious matters that 
would mark the work of a Ricci or a de Nobili. They were all accomplished 
scholars and linguists, certainly, and keen observers. Though Monserrate’s 
Commentary never reached Rome, he explained in an introductory letter to 
Father General Acquaviva his purpose in writing it: He wanted it to serve 
as a resource for the teaching of the natural history of the subcontinent, 
Ethiopia, and Arabia in the Society’s schools. It would amplify and correct 
what had already been written about the history and geography of these 
regions in which Monserrate worked, traveled, and for a time was held 
captive. 5 All things considered, only a relatively small part of his work is 
devoted to the missionary enterprise on which they were embarked. Much 
of it consists of recounting the campaigns on which he accompanied the 
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army; describing the cities, the geography, and the wildlife of the region; 
and documenting the political and cultural situation. 

At the Mughal court, the ready answers Monserrate and Rudolf Acqua- 
viva gave to religious questions had been the commonplaces of Christian 
apologetics and polemics vis-a-vis Islam for centuries. On the evidence 
of their own accounts, they were unable to approach the questions posed 
by Islam with a fresh eye. They were there to provide answers, not to ask 
questions. In this case, although they showed a mobility characteristic of 
a globalizing tendency—the objective sense of globalization, according 
to Frank Lechner’s definition—they do not seem to have been able to 
escape the intellectual and theological frontiers within which they had 
been formed. 6 They had the opportunity at court to engage with Zoroas- 
trians, Jains, and the still-developing Sikh tradition, yet we find they had 
no interest in the religious ferment of that period but only in the question 
of whether Akbar or his successor might formally adopt Christianity. The 
second mission in 1591 appears to have lacked any great desire to perse¬ 
vere against the consistently dashed hopes of a royal conversion and ended 
within a short time. 

Jerome Xavier, a grandnephew of St. Francis Xavier, was the most im¬ 
portant figure in the third mission to the Mughal court, living there from 
1595 to 1614. And he was by far the most productive in terms of literary 
output. 7 Fie spent more years at court than any of his confreres and was 
certainly the most expert in Persian; however, one searches his works in 
vain for any indication that he engaged with Islam in a new way. In the 
dedication of his major work of apologetics—titled in its Persian form 
A’Tna-i haqq-numa (The Truth-revealing mirror, or perhaps The God- 
revealing mirror) and in its Spanish version Fuente de Vida —Jerome does 
not mince words with the emperor: “In this book we present to Your 
Highness the treatise on the true law that God Our Lord has revealed to the 
world so that humanity might be saved, and outside of which no one has 
salvation.” 8 

The work presents itself as a dialogue among the Philosopher, the Mulla 
and the Father, yet it is clear that the Mulla acts only as a foil and that Islam 
has already been effectively dismissed as an interlocutor. The real engage¬ 
ment is between the Philosopher (representing Akbar), who already has a 
poor estimation of Islam, and the Father. 9 As was the case with his prede¬ 
cessors at court, Xavier was less interested in the encounter with Islam than 
in the attempt to win over an effectively “ex-Muslim” philosopher-king to 
Christianity. Fuente de Vida surely reflects the argumentation Xavier actu¬ 
ally used at court, yet he could only dream of hearing from Akbar or his 
son Jahangir anything like the Philosopher’s concluding speech: 
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I dedicate myself as a Christian and a follower of the Gospel. And I re¬ 
nounce from this day forward any other law. I promise to follow it and 
observe it all my life and to die in it. . . . Tell me what I must do and 
hold now that I am your disciple rather than a man who has until his old 
age been a teacher to so many. For I much prefer to be the disciple of a 
doctrine that is so elevated, so true and so powerful, than the teacher of 
any other, since, as the philosophers say, even the lowest of the sublime 
is higher than the most elevated of what is inferior. 10 

The ambiguity of the Jesuit mission to the Mughal court, observes 
Hugues Didier, “lies entirely in the fact that King Akbar and [his son] 
Kingjahanglr were more deeply interested in polemical arguments against 
Islam than in positive arguments in favor of Christianity.” 11 Polemics the 
Jesuits could certainly deliver, and they were always pleased to see how 
well the king responded to their trouncing of their Muslim opponents in 
debate. We rarely hear the other side of the argument, although ‘Abdus 
Sattar, a longtime ally of Xavier’s who had helped him greatly with some 
of his Persian works, 12 gives accounts of meetings in Jahangir’s court that 
are quite at odds with the Jesuit version. 13 However successful the polemics 
may have been, the positive arguments they proposed for Christianity in 
the end proved unconvincing. As Clooney notes in his contribution to this 
volume, with regard to Jesuit arguments throughout Asia against notions 
of rebirth, thejesuits themselves found their approach philosophically con¬ 
vincing, yet the expected conversions from Buddhism and Hinduism did 
not follow. 

As it turns out thejesuits were not alone in their experience of imperial 
favor toward religions other than Islam. It is instructive to see how similar 
to the Jesuit accounts of Akbar’s interest in and respect for Christianity are 
the accounts given regarding the Parsis who went to Akbar’s court. Ac¬ 
cording to the very critical court chronicler ‘Abd al-Qadir Bada’unI, writ¬ 
ing in 1595, the Parsi priests’ explanations of the centrality of fire worship 
so favorably impressed the emperor that he gave orders to the same Abul 
Fadl whom the Jesuits considered their great ally for a sacred flame to be 
kept burning in the palace day and night. 14 If one also studies traditional 
Sikh accounts of how moved Akbar was by his visit to Guru Amar Das 
and by the presentations made by Sikhs at this court, a pattern begins to 
emerge. 15 We see how ill founded was the Jesuits’ impression that their re¬ 
lationship to the emperor was quite particular and that Akbar and his son 
were on the point of conversion with most of the empire ultimately fol¬ 
lowing them. In their cooler moments, they could see through the game that 
was being played; yet soon enough they would rise yet again to the bait. 16 
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Conversions did take place, sometimes of nobles but not of the great 
prize Xavier and his companions sought. 17 Although they were cultur¬ 
ally sensitive—as good sons of Ignatius, particularly sensitive to courtly 
culture—and although they admired Akbar, nonetheless, the theological 
mind-set they exhibited in Agra, Lahore, and Fatehpur Sikri was arguably 
little different from attitudes toward Islam that would have been found in 
Europe. It would be difficult to apply even to Jerome Xavier’s impressive 
body of work Antoni Ucerler’s notions of “the new Areopagus” and the 
“re-invention of Christianity” identified in his survey of Jesuit missions in 
East Asia during the early modern phase of globalization (see chapter 1). 


The Journey of Bento de Gois 

The famous extended journey of Bento de Gois from the western shores of 
the Indian subcontinent through modern-day Afghanistan to the frontiers 
of China provides a somewhat different example of the Jesuit approach to 
interreligious encounter during this period. Brother de Gois set out on 
his storied journey from Agra in 1602 apparently to find the answer to a 
question that still tantalized Europeans, though Matteo Ricci had already 
answered it to his own satisfaction: What was Cathay? Was it China or 
a different country? 18 Unfortunately Gois’s diary of his five years on the 
road was substantially destroyed at the time of his death in 1607, so the 
reports written by Matteo Ricci and Fernao Guerreiro were pieced to¬ 
gether secondhand. 19 In those letters to Rome (written to be circulated 
throughout the Society, as was the custom), they disguise the fact, which 
we know from Gois’s own letters, that he undertook the journey present¬ 
ing himself as a Muslim—albeit the kind of unorthodox Muslim others 
might well have expected to be traveling under the patronage of Akbar. 
Guerreiro alternatively says he went disguised as an Armenian Christian 
merchant—something Gois never mentions. Even as Gois passed through 
Lahore from Agra at the beginning of his journey, he could not go and see 
his Jesuit confreres because he had been ordered to maintain his disguise, 
which had made people think he was a descendant of Muhammad or a 
noble from Mecca. 20 Fie adds that the name Xavier gave him when he first 
set out was Banda Abdallah, a mix of Persian and Arabic that somewhat 
redundantly means “servant servant of God.” Later he went by the name 
‘Abdallah ‘Isawi, meaning “servant of God, follower of Jesus.” 21 

This journey “in search of Cathay” should perhaps be thought of as an 
offshoot of the third Jesuit mission to the Mughal court and not just in the 
sense that reports of Christians in Cathay had reached Jerome Xavier there 
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or that the chosen pioneer was one of the most talented and experienced 
of that group at court. 22 It seems possible to speculate that Xavier took the 
opportunity of the Cathay question to experiment with the preaching of 
the Gospel in a way that was not possible within the power dynamics and 
the political complexities of Akbar’s court. Didier sees in the false report of 
Gois’s “Armenian Christian” traveling persona a “pious he which veils or 
disguises the audacity of the missionary aim of the man who had sent and 
formed Bento de Gois, Jerome Xavier: to proclaim Jesus Christ in a lan¬ 
guage that would be acceptable to Muslims because it would take seriously 
their habits of mind and their civilization.” 23 Gois walked a fine line that 
the Jesuits at court had never attempted. They knew very clearly where 
the line between Muslim and Christian lay, and there was no question of 
blurring that. Though the emperor’s moods may have shifted, the fathers 
could be reasonably certain of his protection, because he had repeatedly 
invited them to his court and insisted on keeping them there. 24 Bento 
de Gois, however, did not have the same security, and his identification 
with Akbar could have been as much a liability as an advantage, given the 
resistance to the emperor’s reforms and the rumors of his apostasy. Gois 
constantly straddled the categories of Muslim and Christian: with the pa¬ 
tronage he had from Akbar, with his clothing, with his names, with the 
languages he used (Turkish and Persian), and most of all in what we know 
of his discourse. 

We should beware, nonetheless, of projecting onto sixteenth- and sev¬ 
enteenth-century India and Central Asia the reified notions of Islam that 
have become current since the nineteenth century. The much more fluid 
sense of what constituted being a Muslim in the seventeenth century al¬ 
lowed for Gois to be acclaimed as such by the local king in Chalis after 
defending his faith in Jesus and on another occasion by one of the king’s 
‘ulema who had witnessed the brother’s fearless confession ofjesus. 25 Mat- 
teo Ricci even uses the term “muslim” when recounting the story, though 
he does so in an Italian approximation ( misermani ) of the Persianized form 
(; musuiman) of the Arabic word ( muslim , pi. muslimun)\ He explains to his 
European readership that among the Saracens, the word means “believer” 
or “belonging to the true religion.” One wonders whether musuiman and 
muslim would have seemed particularly significant terms to Ricci, given 
that those words probably had not become broadly used in European lan¬ 
guages until much later. He could thus say that Brother de Gois was praised 
as a veritable Muslim without fear of scandalizing his audience. 26 

Until the time of his death, Gois seems to have been identified by many 
as a Muslim, though Xavier himself writes that he had a letter from Gois 
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from Yarkand in which he says that even though he is known as a Chris¬ 
tian, he has not been treated badly. 27 Didier claims that his activity on 
his journey—what he calls the “Irano-Islamization” of Christianity and 
thinks was masterminded by Xavier—should be seen as symmetrical with 
the sinicization of Christianity that Ricci and others were attempting in 
China. 28 In his proving that Cathay was nothing other than China, Gois 
connected the two projects, if such they were, though at the end he could 
do so only through an intermediary. He did not meet Ricci but managed 
to get a letter to him despite having only the vaguest notion of an address. 
Ricci sent a Portuguese-speaking Chinese Jesuit brother to find Gois and 
bring him to Peking, but Gois died before they could make the last part of 
the journey. 29 The way in which the report ofGois’s death is given makes it 
seem unlikely that he thought himself on a journey of inculturation based 
on respect for Muslims. 

One wonders about Didier’s desire to see a symmetry here between the 
Mughal mission and its extension in the journey to “Cathay” on the one 
hand and the Chinese mission of Ricci and his companions on the other. 
What seems to be lacking in the records of the former is the kind of ad¬ 
miration for the culture, beliefs, and philosophy of the Muslims that one 
sees in the mission’s approach in China. It was precisely Akbar’s distance 
from what his Jesuit guests perceived to be Islam that made him admirable. 
Even though before Jerome Xavier was sent to the Mughal court he is said 
to have worked on the translation of the first part of Valignano’s Historia, 
yet still it is hard to imagine him being anywhere as positive toward Mus¬ 
lims as Valignano was toward the Japanese—notwithstanding the latter’s 
disdain for Buddhism, a common thread that ran through the South Asian 
and East Asian missions. 30 

We certainly find in the figure of Bento de Gois the sense of connect¬ 
edness that is part of the definition of globalization and a concern, as it 
were, to put the pieces of the world together in their proper relation. Of 
the figures we examine in this chapter, he certainly comes closest to the 
ideal of a globalized vision. What is still lacking, however, at least in the 
reports that we have, is any indication of affection or admiration for the 
Muslims he encountered—not even for their piety or devotion, much less 
for the details of their belief. In all the literature emerging from this sup¬ 
posed project of Irano-Islamizing Christianity, the only good Muslims to 
emerge are the powerful who sit lightly toward the dogma and ritualism 
of their religion, who can laugh at its authorities, and who give a generous 
hearing to the Jesuit preachers, taking their side against fellow believers. 

It could be true, though we cannot document it clearly, that it was 
indeed Xavier who had given Gois what Didier refers to as his “unof- 
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ficial mission”—to convert Islam from the inside as an “islamo-christian 
preacher”—and had trained him for it. 31 However, virtually nothing in the 
accounts of his journey indicates that his concern was conversion in the 
usual sense. Had he lived, of course, the unrivaled experience he had on 
the journey would have been invaluable for providing a sense of what it 
meant to be Muslim across that stretch of Central Asia and how one might 
speak of Christian faith in that situation. 


Mission among the Muslims of Spain 

A rather different dynamic was at work in the Jesuit engagement with 
Muslims in Europe. In 1687, the year in which Tirso Gonzalez de San- 
talla’s Manuductio (Manual for the conversion of Muhammadans) was first 
published in Madrid, he became the thirteenth superior general of the 
Society. 32 It is the period before his rather controversial generalate that in¬ 
terests us, however, because for almost twenty years he had been involved 
in preaching missions to Muslims in various parts of Spain. This work has 
a bearing on the second part of his Manuductio, which deals directly with 
the question of Islam, for it has a significant autobiographical strand, born 
of pastoral experience, woven throughout an otherwise fairly predictable 
apologetic and polemic. In approaching this work, one also has to take into 
account the particular history of Spain and its remaining Muslim popula¬ 
tion—many slaves and servants who were openly Muslim, and others from 
a converso background, who were descendants of Muslims who had been 
coerced into converting to Christianity and were still often suspected of 
dissimulation. 33 Ignatius gives us an indication in chapter 2 of the Autobi¬ 
ography of how vexed was the relationship he had with Muslims when he 
was still in his searching phase; and even later, as superior general, he found 
himself able to advocate military action against the Muslims. 34 

The centuries-long tension between Europe and the Ottoman Empire 
sharpened the animosity of Jesuits and others toward Islam. It was only 
in 1683 that the second siege of Vienna was lifted, and though Europe 
rejoiced at the victory, the Ottoman Empire remained strong. It took the 
Jesuit Nicolo Pallavicino close to three hundred pages to expound for the 
Christian princes who had formed the Sacra Lega against the Turks the 
divine plan behind the current prosperity of the Church against the Mus¬ 
lims, and he urged them to keep up the pressure. 35 One can see from the 
effusiveness of the dedicatory letter of the German edition of Gonzalez’s 
Manuductio something of the political climate in which it was written. Ad¬ 
dressed to “the most august and unvanquished Roman Emperor Leopold 
I,” it goes on to celebrate fulsomely his victory over the Ottomans and the 
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reestablishment of Christian practice in the Hungarian Empire. The em¬ 
peror has the strength of a Samson or a Hercules and the military prowess 
of a David! The emperor is assured that while he “was using fire and sword 
in Hungary to strike the Muhammadan Hydra, with its monstrous heads 
as numerous as its notorious errors, [the Society] was wielding stylus and 
quill to achieve the same end.” 36 

Although Jerome Xavier’s dedications to Akbar and Jahangir shared 
something of that same, sometimes fawning courtly style, he obviously 
could not draw attention to the conflict between the Christian powers of 
Europe and the Muslim empires not only around the Mediterranean but 
also in the colonies of the Mediterranean powers. The Ottoman Empire 
was in expansion mode in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as were 
the other two “gunpowder empires” of the Mughals and the Safavids. If 
this was a period of globalization for the Society, it also witnessed the 
clash of global pretensions. None of the Jesuit missionaries who journeyed 
east needed to be reminded of the global reach of Islam, from the Iberian 
Peninsula to the Malay Archipelago and the northwestern provinces of 
China. The three successor empires to the “global” commonwealth of the 
Abbasid period were still in a territorial struggle with the emerging global 
vision of European expansion, and occasionally among themselves, and it 
may have been difficult for Jesuits, whether in Europe or abroad, not to 
take theological sides in this political struggle. 37 

Tirso Gonzalez was far from being the only theologian or indeed the 
only Jesuit writing about Islam in those decades. His work is replete with 
lengthy citations from other authorities, and he acknowledges his reli¬ 
ance on two sixteenth-century authors in particular, one of whom, Juan 
Andres, gave the impetus that launched him on his project. 38 Gonzalez’s 
Manuductio differs markedly from Xavier’s Fuente de Vida in that Gonzalez 
is more concerned with addressing actual Muslims rather than their philo¬ 
sophically cultured despisers as represented by Xavier’s Philosopher. 39 Cer¬ 
tainly in Xavier’s context there were Muslims of the kind that Gonzalez 
wished to convert, yet Xavier had his sights trained on the philosopher- 
king. On paper he succeeds whereas in the field he had failed. In the Eu¬ 
ropean context Gonzalez, on the contrary, recounts many frustrations and 
failures along with a few successes. 40 In book 3 of the second part of his 
Manuductio, he recounts a dialogue ( colloquium ) with a promising Muslim 
he calls Amete Solymam—a Latinized approximation of an Arabic name, 
probably Hamid Suleiman—though to label it a “dialogue” is perhaps be¬ 
ing too generous to Gonzalez. After Amete declares his difficulty with the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, the Jesuit scarcely draws a breath for twenty- 
seven very dense pages of argumentation. In the end the speechless Amete 
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admits he does not know how to answer what Gonzalez has said, but he 
still cannot be persuaded to ask for baptism. Gonzalez continues: 

The Jesuits in our College in Malaga had treated this man very kindly, 
and at the end, speaking to him in a very friendly and familiar way I 
said, “My friend, Amete, before the judgment seat of God you will not 
be able to plead ignorance. I have clearly preached the truth to you. If 
you still doubt that what I have said is true, pray to God to show you 
the truth, to illumine the darkness of your mind and to teach you the 
way of salvation. After having heard so many arguments, you should at 
least remain in some doubt as to whether it is necessary for your eternal 
salvation to adopt the Christian religion. This is a matter of the utmost 
importance. Therefore, pray earnestly to God to enlighten you. And 
in order that you may be worthy to be enlightened by God, flee vice, 
cultivate piety, love God above all things and your neighbor as yourself, 
and observe diligently the precepts of the Decalogue, for they are bind¬ 
ing on all people.” 41 

How different from that idealized ending in Xavier’s dialogue in Fuente de 
Vida, where the Philosopher surrenders himself entirely to his newfound 
conviction! 

We might surmise that Gonzalez’s preparedness to leave the matter be¬ 
tween the Muslim and God reflects the conviction underlying the Spiritual 
Exercises, expressed in Annotation 15: God deals directly with each person, 
and that person does so with his or her creator. 42 The insistence and the 
strategies that Gonzalez recommends, however, are far from the even- 
tempered reserve that Ignatius wishes to see in a retreat director. Gonzalez 
probably feels himself absolved of that duty since the matter at hand is 
not at all a choice among varying goods (which is the presumption of the 
Exercises when a decision about the disposition of one’s life is to be made); 
rather, it is a choice, Gonzalez is convinced, between truth and falsehood. 

After many signs of charity, Gonzalez says, he embraced Amete warmly, 
sent him off with Robert Bellarmine’s Short Christian Doctrine, and asked 
him to read it attentively in the hope that perhaps sometime he might 
come to acknowledge the truth of the Christian faith. Though Gonzalez 
did not know for certain, he fervently hoped that what he heard was true: 
During a grave illness Amete eventually requested baptism and died a 
Christian. 43 

Though one might not expect it from Gonzalez’s title of the second 
part, “in which is demonstrated the falsity of the Muhamaddan religion,” 
a strong sense of passion and urgency comes through his work. Indeed, 
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there are repeated treatments of the errors of Islam, polemics against Mu¬ 
hammad and the Qur’an, and detailed expositions of Christian doctrine, 
but this book is the work of a committed missionary who had labored for 
years at his task. He oscillates between the warmth of individual interac¬ 
tions with Muslims and rather theatrical fire-and-brimstone preaching. 
The chapter headings reveal his practical concern: 

Book Six, in which is taught the method ( praxis) for converting Mu¬ 
hammadans, drawn from the experience of the author, and in which are 
listed the themes for the sermons and points . . . with which they can be 
filled out: Chapter I—How useful it is to hold public exhortations for 
Muhammadans; Chapter II—How to gather Muhammadans to listen 
to these public exhortations; . . . Chapter VI—How to overcome the 
obstinacy of Muhammadans who recognize the truth of the Christian 
religion but who decline to accept baptism or who delay it; etc. 44 

The Muslims should not be forced to come but encouraged with reasons 
and signs of goodwill, the first of which is payment. Gonzalez reminds his 
readers that the people they desire to reach are generally day laborers who 
cannot afford to lose a day’s wages to attend the meeting. Therefore, the 
preacher and his benefactors need to make up that wage. 45 

Gonzalez devotes the first part of the Manuductio to demonstrating with 
clear arguments the truth of the “Roman Catholic Christian Religion.” 
He notes in a prefatory remark that the whole work takes its title only 
from the second part regarding “the falsity of the Muhamaddan religion,” 
for that part represents his primary interest. The book’s first part, he adds, 
is applicable to other situations. Although in its treatment of doctrine it is 
essential to the overall task of converting Muslims, it is also very useful for 
dealing with Jews, heretics (i.e., Protestants), and any sects that oppose the 
Christian religion. 46 

What Gonzalez acknowledges, in effect, is that Muslims, Christians 
(of various stripes), and Jews belong to the same conversation about the 
nature of God, about how to interpret the history of God’s dealings with 
the world, and, in particular, about how to understand the event of Jesus 
Christ. Those who disagree with the Roman Catholic position in this con¬ 
versation are said to be heretics. Yet heresy is a charge one makes against 
those members of one’s own community of faith who have gone beyond 
bounds in what they claim. For Christians to accuse Muslims of heresy— 
as theologians have done since the days ofjohn of Damascus in the eighth 
century—is, perhaps ironically, to acknowledge that they belong to, or at 
least begin within, the same world of discourse. Gonzalez as much as states 
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this at the beginning of the second part of his work when he enumerates 
the errors of the Muslims. Moreover, each one of them is attributed also to 
certain early heretics of Christian history, among them Marcion, Cerdo, 
Sabellius, Cerinthus, Arius, Origen, the Manichaeans, the Donatists, and 
the Anthropomorphists. 47 Some of these errors Gonzalez also ascribes to 
the Jews. 

It could also be said that the Qur’an sees Christians and Jews, though 
particularly the former, as heretics. That is, they are people who have ex¬ 
perienced the revelation of God’s one truth but have exaggerated certain 
aspects of it to the point of error, one that could in theory be corrected, 
thus returning the errant sheep to the fold. See, for example, Qur’an 4:171: 
“People of the Scripture, do not exaggerate in your religion and do not say 
about God anything but the truth. The Messiah, Jesus son of Mary, was but 
the messenger of God, and His word which He conveyed to Mary, and a 
spirit from him. So put your faith in God and his messengers, and do not 
say ‘Three.’ Stop it—it will be better for you! God is but one god.” The 
Qur’an is at best ambivalent with regard to the salvation of Christians. The 
most prominent positive statement is Qur’an 2:62, which states, “Those 
who believe, and thejews, and the Christians, and the Sabaeans—whoever 
believes in God and in the Last Day, and who does good works—they 
shall have their reward with God. They shall have no fear, nor shall they 
grieve.” 48 However, other verses are more trenchant in their criticism and 
state quite bluntly that exaggeration has tipped over into unbelief: “They 
have become unbelievers those who maintain that God is the Messiah, 
son of Mary. . . . They have become unbelievers those who maintain that 
God is the third of three” (Qur’an 5:72—73). Nonetheless, the Qur’an takes 
it for granted that this matter is something like a family dispute and that 
what is at issue is how to understand the relationships among the various 
elements of a common religious universe: God, Jesus, Mary, angels, scrip¬ 
tures, prophets, law, resurrection, judgment, forgiveness, salvation, and 
so on. 

That this disagreement might seem to be a family matter does not mean 
it is less intense or conflictual. Muslims are to Christians (and vice versa) 
the “proximate other”—that is, the Other who is problematic for being 
too much like us or perhaps even claiming to be us. 49 We may inhabit the 
same world of discourse, but we also contest it. 


Globalization and the Limits of Pluralism 

This consideration of Christian-Muslim polemics in the early modern pe¬ 
riod opens up for us the question of the relationship between globalization 
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and pluralism. It is often taken for granted that global experience and a glob¬ 
alized vision naturally lead to a pluralist attitude to religion. Exclusivism is 
presumed to be associated with a narrow, parochial view of the world, and 
inclusivism seems hegemonic in other ways. 50 However, the assumption 
that pluralism in religion logically follows from a healthy process of glo¬ 
balization needs to be critically examined. The experience ofth e plurality 
of religions—an undeniable phenomenon—is one thing; quite another is 
the adoption of a pluralist understanding of the relationships among reli¬ 
gions. Indeed, while the meaning of plurality is clear enough, the precise 
attitude, policy, or ideology represented by the term “pluralism” is not at 
all clear. It might represent simply a resigned secularist shrug at the im¬ 
possibility of judging among what seem equally preposterous claims about 
the divine. It might be a methodological commitment to evenhandedness 
and neutrality on the part of scholars who study religions, or it could be a 
governmental policy not to favor any one sect but to adopt a certain neu¬ 
trality for the sake of political peace. In theological terms pluralism can be 
a relativizing attitude that postulates a fundamental unity to all religions 
and so sees no real significance in the differences among them of doctrine, 
worship, and experience. Alternatively, it can be a presumption that reli¬ 
gions are simply incommensurable, with each having its own permanent, 
separate, and perhaps even divinely willed validity. 

If we accept Roland Robertson’s rough definition of globalization as the 
increased awareness of the unity of the world as a whole, taking the globe 
as a focus for human activities, then many understandings of pluralism be¬ 
gin to look more like isolation or balkanization than globalization. 51 They 
tend toward more or less sullen truces between irreducibly different enti¬ 
ties rather than toward a complex and demanding engagement with differ¬ 
ence. If the Jesuit missionaries we have been looking at might not qualify 
as pluralists these days, at least by some definitions, it may be because they 
brought to their task a conviction of the unity of the divine project with 
regard to humanity. The breadth of the world they were discovering did 
not change that belief; rather, it gave them an opportunity to search for 
the evident signs of that divine activity in the cultures and religions of the 
people they encountered. If globalization entails the increased awareness 
of the world as a single whole, then it should not be surprising that these 
men would have approached other believers as participants in a single con¬ 
versation about the truth of the one God and about what God desires for 
humanity—what they often called the “law of God.” 

A central element of Christian faith has always been that there is only 
one “economy of salvation”; that is, God has one unified vision for hu¬ 
manity, not several, and one project for realizing that vision, not a variety. 
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From that premise, however, two different conclusions can be drawn. The 
first would be that since God’s only project is the “Christian project,” 
nothing outside the Christian dispensation has any value. This long-held 
position in Christian history still has its supporters. The alternative con¬ 
clusion would be that everything recognizably positive even beyond the 
Christian community is in some way part of the same divine project to 
bring humanity to its fulfillment, and as such it has its own inherent value. 
This approach is adopted in the Second Vatican Council and was prepared, 
albeit remotely, in many respects by the work of people like Ricci. 

In chapter 2 of this volume, Francis Clooney notes with regard to those 
Jesuits who were developing arguments against Flindu and Buddhist no¬ 
tions of rebirth that “they assume that there is not only intelligibility and 
room for conversation and debate across religious and cultural lines but 
also a real meaning to ‘the human’ that has value across cultural and re¬ 
ligious divides and can be appealed to as an ideal.” The approach may 
not have taken sufficient account of how that sense of the human and the 
rational had been shaped by a specifically Christian or Western vision that 
was not universally shared or easily transferable. Yet that does not seem 
justification enough for positing, as many pluralist approaches would, the 
incommensurability of culturally and geographically diverse worldviews 
or the irreducibility of metaphysical assumptions. The “Copernican revo¬ 
lution” in theology for which pluralists call would isolate each religion in 
a separate orbit, making the others ultimately untouchable. 52 As George 
Karuvelil observes, one’s own tradition functions neither as the static cen¬ 
ter of a Ptolemaic system nor as just another planet in a Copernican view 
of the religious universe; rather, it is the horizon against which one views 
all of reality. The ultimacy that one’s own tradition commands comes 
not from any empirically demonstrable uniqueness but from its existential 
character as an encompassing horizon. 53 As Clooney observes, the Jesuits 
who developed their pan-Asian critique against notions of rebirth were 
unable to see the essential role that belief played in constituting entire ho¬ 
rizons of meaning. Given that they were newcomers to the cultures they 
were addressing, they had yet fully to understand what it meant to inhabit 
that religion as an encompassing horizon. 

Those Jesuits encountering Muslims were in a somewhat different situ¬ 
ation. The two religions were laying claim to the same horizon and from 
the beginning were in contestation with each other, with the Qur’an pro¬ 
posing itself as a sort of corrective to the misreading of previous messages. 
Jesuit polemicists and missionaries kept returning to the same few matters 
that they thought dealt a mortal blow to any Muslim’s faith: the carnal¬ 
ity of Muhammad, the mediocre pragmatism of Muslim law compared 
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with the sublimity of the evangelical counsels, the impossibility that the 
law of Christ would be superseded, and defenses of the doctrines of the 
Incarnation and the Trinity. Yet we see repeatedly that although oppo¬ 
nents might be reduced to silence, their conviction is rarely shaken, and 
they do not seek baptism. As the polemicists show little understanding 
of, and even less sympathy for, what it actually means to be Muslim, they 
can only be amazed at the “obstinacy” of their interlocutors in the face 
of evident truth. They think the keystones of Islam’s arches have been 
convincingly removed, and yet it still stands. After long centuries of a 
scarcely unchanged apologetic strategy in the Church, these Jesuits seemed 
neither ready to take seriously the perplexities expressed by their Muslim 
interlocutors nor able to acknowledge that they themselves had not yet 
found the way to proclaim the Gospel convincingly to that large part of 
the human race who already believed in the God of Abraham and found 
Christian affirmations about God incomprehensible or even blasphemous. 

The process of globalization, when it comes to religion, is not a fight 
to the death among the competing visions until only one is left standing, 
nor is it a process of gradual homogenization. It is rather an exploration of 
inevitably different yet encompassing horizons that are never static because 
the interaction inevitably and constantly reshapes them. Still coming to 
see the world as a unity does not necessarily reduce all perspectives on it 
to a single one. 

Pluralism has often been conceived principally in soteriological terms— 
that is, with many separate paths leading to the top of the same mountain. 
What does it matter as long as we all reach either the same goal or, in any 
case, the goal we wanted to reach? It has been seen as the cure for the kind 
of hectoring and threats so vividly portrayed by Tirso Gonzalez in his 
Manuductio and even for the cooler philosophical argumentation of Xavier’s 
Fuente de Vida. All paths, all laws, in this view, lead to salvation. However, 
the inadequacy of this separate-paths-to-the-one-salvation approach is il¬ 
luminated if we consider the analogy of climate change. In the first place, 
the separate paths approach negates any real link between actions and their 
consequences, between what we strive to make of ourselves and what we 
actually become. 54 Furthermore, it presumes that the paths we choose are 
all just variations on a theme and that they intersect only tangentially, if at 
all, with those of others. In the emerging global consensus about climate 
change, we realize the extent to which the earth and its atmosphere are 
an interconnected whole; thus, the actions, decisions, and policies of in¬ 
dividuals or nations have a bearing on all. Claims to individual rights and 
national sovereignty with regard to carbon emissions, therefore, are seen 
as fundamentally flawed. In a similar way, the kind of pluralism that views 
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religious traditions as isolated and sovereign is untenable. Religions do not 
propose simply a password or exam key that guarantees a final rescue or 
an escape to another dimension. Rather they offer a comprehensive vi¬ 
sion of what it means to be in a healthy (drawing on the root meaning of 
“salvation”) relationship with the divine and with the rest of creation—a 
relationship that begins now. Like a healthy climate, salvation in this sense 
is global, so it is inextricably bound up with the beliefs and actions of oth¬ 
ers and of all of us together. Thus the religious conversation about what 
constitutes a sound relationship with God and a healthy relationship with 
others is as urgent as the struggle to come to a common understanding 
about protecting the air and water that sustain our life together. 


Conclusion 

The three Jesuits we have considered in this chapter might be seen as pos¬ 
ing a challenge to our presumptions about globalization. We cannot but be 
struck by the global geographical reach of their missions, particularly that 
of Gois in his journey from India, through Central Asia, to China. Even 
Tirso Gonzalez conceived of his work as having universal applicability, as 
well he might have, for he would become superior general of the Society. 
The breadth of their experience, however, seems to have failed to break 
them out of a centuries-old and already rather stale and unproductive ap¬ 
proach to Muslims and their faith. The global reach that the expanding 
European empires made materially possible for them opened up a firsthand 
encounter with another global vision that had already succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing itself from the Balkans to Bengal and beyond into East and South¬ 
east Asia and that saw itself as a competitor politically and economically as 
well as religiously. While Ricci, Valignano, and de Nobili had a sense of 
newness and discovery in the religions and cultures of China, Japan, and 
India, Xavier, Gois, and Gonzalez seem to have found only the familiar 
enemy, presumed to have been vanquished in argument long ago yet unac¬ 
countably still resistant to the clear truth of the Gospel. Succeeding waves 
of globalization have been little different. Though the polemics and the 
contestation might now take advantage of vast technological advances of¬ 
fered by the digital age, the hatreds and the refusals track well-worn paths. 

At the same time, it must be said, these men shared with their brother 
Jesuits a deep conviction that the world, however extensive it might even¬ 
tually prove to be, was a unity; that humanity shared one origin and ra¬ 
tionality; and that God had but one vision for humanity’s end. This belief 
might seem to be (and undoubtedly often enough degenerates into) merely 
a desire for a religious hegemony that will mirror and underwrite the 
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colonial project. However, a truly global vision cannot be satisfied with the 
balkanization of religions, or the cuius regio, eius religio solution of the West¬ 
phalian settlement. We see in all these exemplars of early Jesuit mission 
the shared conviction that a single global conversation can be had about 
God and humanity, and all have access to it through a shared rationality 
and human sensibility. 
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JESUITS IN IBERO-AMERICA 

Missions and Colonial Societies 
ACOCHA MAYDAYSKY 


One can only really understand the missionary action of the Society of 
Jesus in Ibero-America from 1549 to 1767 within a larger context: the 
early modern Iberian expansion in which the Jesuits participated and that 
made them truly a “global religious order.” 1 Though much recent scholarly 
work on the missionary action of the Jesuits in America has been able to 
move beyond apologetic historiography, it is still to some extent couched 
in terms of the Jesuits’ “contribution” to modernity. This way of thinking 
occludes important questions about how the Jesuits themselves changed 
as a result of their missionary activity, but current research is nevertheless 
making some progress on such questions as the interaction between global 
and local Jesuit policy, the differences between Jesuit missionary theory 
and practice, and a closer analysis of the motivations of both the missionar¬ 
ies and the indigenous peoples. 

Jesuit archival material has enabled historians and anthropologists to 
explore cultural and political transformations in native societies, the roles 
of the indigenous people in religious encounter, and how the Jesuits them¬ 
selves reacted to social and political contexts on the American continent— 
contexts that shaped not only their missionary activity but also the ways in 
which they wrote about it. Thus we are beginning to understand how the 
Society of Jesus changed its way of proceeding in the different contexts of 
its missionary activity—not only how, as has often been said, it “accom¬ 
modated” to the native cultures it encountered but also how it interacted 
with the new colonial societies emerging in America under Iberian politi¬ 
cal rule and was itself changed by this accommodation. 
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This process of interaction and adaptation to local conditions took place 
in what has begun to be called an “early globalization,” which was led by 
the Iberian monarchies and peoples. It connected continents on a large 
scale from the fifteenth century onward. But this global early modern 
world did not arise just as a matter of people constantly moving from one 
place to another. It was, more important, a matter of new social experi¬ 
ences as people from different continents began living together and devel¬ 
oping new kinds of hierarchic patterns and colonial forms of domination. 
Ibero-America comprised a quite unique set of new societies, with people 
coming—either freely or under coercion—from four continents. When 
we focus on the Jesuits’ missionary action in Ibero-America, we are study¬ 
ing the interaction between a global religious order on the one hand and 
people dealing with the social and political processes resulting from an 
early modern globalization on the other hand. 

This chapter surveys recent developments in the historiography of that 
interaction. In the first section I explore what a “mission” amounted to in 
the Ibero-American context that early modernjesuits faced. In the second 
I stress the importance of understanding their interactions not only with 
the indigenous peoples but also with the emerging colonial societies. The 
final section considers the dynamics of the religious and colonial encoun¬ 
ters between the missionaries and the native peoples. 


The Many Definitions of Mission in Ibero-America 

From its beginnings the Society of Jesus was associated with the religious 
aspect of Catholic Iberian expansion. An emblematic illustration of this 
connection between European expansion and the new congregation came 
just two years after Pope Paul III approved the order in 1540, when King 
John III of Portugal sent Francis Xavier to Asia. The Jesuits were primar¬ 
ily interested in missionary and conversion activities in conformity with 
their fourth vow to the pope and the desire of the first founders to travel to 
Jerusalem. As matters turned out they had to engage in more settled activi¬ 
ties, such as education and preaching, not only in the European countries 
where they worked but also in the imperial provinces to ensure the Soci¬ 
ety’s survival and ongoing recruitment. 

The Jesuits were sent to Brazil in 1549. They had sole responsibility for 
missionary work to convert the indigenous peoples. They built colleges, 
residences, and aldeias (villages), or centers for conversion programs and 
for the social discipline of the Tupi population. 2 When the six Jesuits ar¬ 
rived in Brazil, they accompanied the first governor-general of the colony, 
Tome de Sousa, a point that illustrates the royal approval and support 
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they enjoyed. The Society of Jesus, following the pattern of Portuguese 
colonization, concentrated its efforts on the coastal zones. By the end of 
the sixteenth century, it had establishedjesuit colleges in Olinda, Salvador 
de Bahia (the political capital of the colony and the center of the Jesuit 
Province), and Rio de Janeiro. The Jesuits also had a significant presence 
in other coastal zones such as Sao Paulo. In Brazil the fathers developed 
the aldeamento system, or the establishment of evangelization villages that 
brought together indigenous peoples of diverse origins, mostly Tupi, and 
with the Jesuits administrating the settlements. By 1585 the Jesuits were 
living in five Brazilian aldeias and making regular visits to six other places 
not under their direct control. As did the other Portuguese in Brazil, they 
looked toward the sertdo, the inland space hitherto untouched by the Eu¬ 
ropean colonists. Thus Jesuits from Brazil soon arrived at the frontier with 
the areas under Spanish possession and approached the Guarani in Para¬ 
guay, who would later be under the care of the Jesuits from Peru. 

At the behest of King Philip II of Spain, the Jesuits also went to Peru 
(1568) and Mexico (1570) with a view to founding colleges and helping 
with the conversion of the indigenous population. This latter enterprise 
had already begun by the mendicant orders, which had been well estab¬ 
lished in indigenous parishes (called doctrinas) since the 1520s. 

The development of the Society ofjesus on any continent depended on 
the cities. Hispano-American cities, with their Spanish residents, were a 
showcase for the Hispanic way of life and culture and served as a means of 
colonization. The foundation of colleges and Jesuit residences (equivalent 
to other orders’ convents) depended on the good will of the king and of 
the local Spanish population who could finance them. 

Because the Jesuits arrived late in the Spanish colonies and were reluc¬ 
tant to take charge of parishes, their missionary activity took place in four 
different contexts: cities, indigenous parishes, frontier missions, and rural 
missions. 


Cities 

The Jesuits’ education policies for the local Spanish population, or criollos, 
were very similar to their programs for reinforcing the Catholic faith in the 
different European contexts where they operated, and for that reason their 
work can fairly be described as a missionary activity. This sort of education 
among the Spaniards nevertheless led to the creation of colleges exclusively 
dedicated to the sons of the native nobility. 

Alongside Jesuit educational work in the cities, confraternities also de¬ 
veloped that were devoted to the different populations, among them in- 
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digenous peoples, slaves, and people of African descent. Again their work 
was similar to that in European cities, where the Jesuits also encouraged 
the foundation of Marian congregations. Lay believers could learn and 
practice exercises of piety and examinations of conscience, take confes¬ 
sion and frequent communion, and participate in the early modern “re¬ 
fashioning of Catholicism.” 3 The confraternities reflected distinctions of 
gender and social status within the population. Ethnic distinctions were 
not a novelty of the Americas, for Spain and Portugal already had slaves 
of sub-Saharan and North African descent. In Ibero-America, however, 
the indigenous population in the cities grew during the latter third of the 
sixteenth century and concentrated in particular districts. There followed 
the creation of pious organizations dedicated specifically to the needs of 
indigenous peoples. 


Indigenous Parishes 

In Peru and Mexico Jesuits took responsibility for only a few indigenous 
parishes—Juli, Santiago del Cercado, Tepotzotlan—because typically such 
work was not allowed by their Constitutions (internal rules). These few 
parishes had many similarities with the later development of the reduction 
system in Paraguay, as well as with the Chiquito and Mojo missions that 
started in the second half of seventeenth century. They all suggest that 
models for developing native congregations on the American continent 
circulated between the different religious orders, because the basic pat¬ 
tern was first developed by the mendicant orders in New Spain and in the 
Andean region within the encomiendas (labor dependencies). The system 
of course evolved in various ways in the different colonial contexts of the 
Central Andes, coastal Brazil, and New Spain. Here Spaniards and Portu¬ 
guese were concerned about a supply of indigenous labor, and they sought 
to maintain and keep it under control at all costs. 

The Jesuit Constitutions had prohibited members of the Society to be 
parish priests, mostly as a way of safeguarding their mobility and financial 
disinterestedness. But the Jesuits in America were compelled to rethink 
their initial project of itinerancy and mobility. 

The local model already developed by mendicant orders in Spanish 
America put the responsibility of indigenous rural parishes in the hands 
of religious orders from the beginning. Those parishes, called doctrinas de 
indios, generally existed within the encomienda system. In this system a 
Spaniard had the right to extract tribute and work from a specific group of 
natives, but he did not have any right over the land. In exchange the enco- 
menderos (owners of the encomiendas) were responsible for their people’s 
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evangelization. Bartolome de Las Casas, a Dominican friar and defender of 
indigenous populations against Spanish imperialism, criticized the system, 
and the claim that the encomenderos were lords over vassals met some 
royal resistance. Eventually Charles V’s New Laws of 1542 and Philip II’s 
subsequent policy dealt with the Indians in a different way: Either they 
were appointed to another encomendero after two generations, or else they 
were ruled directly by royal officers. In these latter cases the encomienda 
became royal, and the Indians paid tribute directly to the king. During the 
1560s the encomenderos were banned from living among indigenous peo¬ 
ples. From that point the missionaries and parish priests were, in theory, 
the only Europeans to share daily native life; thus they became important 
agents of royal colonial policy. 

The Jesuits were initially criticized in Peru because of their refusal to 
accept indigenous parishes. Eventually they were compelled to do so in the 
1570s in at least two places—Santiago del Cercado, a district of Lima peo¬ 
pled mostly by immigrants and rootless Quechua-speaking Indians from 
other places, and Juli, an important village under royal rule located near 
Lake Titicaca and whose people spoke Aymara, a language the Jesuits were 
interested in learning. Tepozotlan, a village located north of Mexico City 
and also under royal rule, became another doctrina under Jesuit supervi¬ 
sion in 1618. It was located on the road to the frontier territory occupied 
by the Chichimeca population, who opposed Spanish colonial rule. In all 
of these villages, as well as in the Brazilian aldeias, the Jesuits became par¬ 
ish priests, organizing daily religious life and putting into practice their 
methods of evangelization. Moreover, the Jesuits used the villages under 
their control as schools where their young students who needed immersion 
in indigenous languages could be sent. 4 Though these villages in Brazil 
and in the central regions of Spanish America were never free from the 
economy of colonialism, the Jesuits tried as far as possible not to be under 
the control of Iberian individuals. 


Frontier Missions 

In some places the Jesuits were able to negotiate a specific status. Typically 
these missions were located on the edge, where missionaries were recog¬ 
nized as guardians of the imperial frontiers: the northern new Spanish 
missions; missions in Chile, where the indigenous people resisted Span¬ 
ish rule; and in the lowlands of the Andes, the Guarani, Mojo, Maynas, 
and Chiquito missions. In these different contexts, Jesuit missionaries had 
to adapt to the colonial and geopolitical situations. They invented new 
strategies for conversion and evangelization while maintaining credibility 
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and legitimacy with the Spanish colonial rulers and with other religious 
institutions. The idea of “defensive war,” put forward by Luis de Valdivia 
in 1612 from the southern Chilean frontier, might be considered one ex¬ 
ample of such a strategy. Another was the negotiation of a particular status 
for the Guarani reductions in Paraguay, freeing them from encomienda 
and forced labor (servicio personal), as a quid pro quo for their protecting, 
with the use of force, the imperial frontier with territory belonging to 
Portugal. 5 


Rural Missions 

Although scarcely studied by historians, an important Jesuit missionary ac¬ 
tivity in Ibero-America, apart from the colleges and residences, took place 
in the rural missions. Jose de Acosta considered these itinerant and tempo¬ 
rary missions, similar to those developed by the order in Europe, to be one 
of the most important means of developing contact with the indigenous 
peoples. The mobility involved in such work was closer to the Society’s 
self-understanding than was the care of parishes. The rural missions were 
also an excellent means of supporting and controlling parish priests and of 
instilling the values of the Catholic Reformation. 

In the Andean territories, some Jesuits at the end of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury devoted themselves to this activity, making a kind of specialty of trav¬ 
eling along difficult mountain pathways. These missions brought together 
two or three Jesuits with different and complementary skills, whether 
priests (both professed fathers and spiritual coadjutors), brothers (tech¬ 
nically, temporal coadjutors), or scholastics. Scholastics or brothers, for 
example, might be fluent in indigenous languages, but they would not be 
able to hear confessions or administer sacraments. Short-term missions of 
this kind were important in the training of young recruits. They needed 
to work in a very practical way, developing skills that could not really be 
learned in colleges that were inevitably centered on intellectual skills. 

The contrast between the ordered discipline of the colleges and the 
improvised life of the missions indeed brought to the surface among the 
Andean Jesuits unresolved questions about the centrality of mobility to 
Jesuit obedience and spirituality. Occasionally superiors would take issue 
with the free and easy ways of the specialists in this sort of mission and curb 
their activity. Nevertheless, these generally brief missionary journeys into 
relatively close territory were greatly esteemed by the Roman authorities 
of the Society, because they showed how the American provinces were 
fulfilling the Society of Jesus’s main aims. 

One particular feature of such missions in the Andes was their role in 
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campaigns for the “extirpation of idolatry” that the archbishops of Lima 
led in the 1610s, 1650s, and 1660s. 6 The discovery of “idolatrous wor¬ 
ship” among Andean people in the region around Lima provoked vigorous 
campaigns of repression. Those Lima Jesuits engaged on rural missions, 
who had hitherto worked without conflict, took an active part in these 
campaigns, which historians have interpreted as a means of imposing new 
religious rules on the Andean Catholics and priests. At any rate, the extir¬ 
pation of idolatry campaigns allowed the Jesuit college in Lima to give a 
new impetus to its missionary activity. The accounts of rural missions can 
be found in the annual official letters sent back to Rome, and historians 
and anthropologists have used them as primary sources for understanding 
how the Jesuits engaged native cultures. 

In their pastoral work, the Jesuits built up an impressive corpus of mate¬ 
rial in indigenous languages, the significance of which extends beyond the 
narrowly apostolic. Some Jesuit linguists wrote dictionaries, textbooks for 
the study of native languages, catechisms, and collections of sermons and 
confession-related material. They were thus using their humanistic and 
theological skills for the education of the local clergy and for codifying, re¬ 
formulating, and translating Christian doctrine in such a way that it could 
be taught to the newly converted population. This work became particu¬ 
larly significant after the Council of Trent. At that point linguistic and in¬ 
tellectual work became a tool for the Catholic Reformation in the Iberian 
colonial territories, whereas previously the tasks of converting and evan¬ 
gelizing had been principally carried out by the mendicant orders in very 
diverse ways. By helping establish common, standard languages (lenguas 
generales) for communication in the Americas and by giving a written form 
to many Amerindian oral languages, the Society of Jesus also influenced 
local linguistic choices that are still evident today. An illustrative case in 
point is the trilingual—Spanish, Quechua, and Aymara—catechism com¬ 
piled by Jesuits of mestizo origin under the supervision of Jose de Acosta in 
the context of the Third Council of Lima and published in 1585. 

This American context was very different from that of Asia, which 
was also a theater of Portuguese maritime expansion. In Asia, where there 
was no question of Portuguese conquest, many places in India, China, 
and Japan exhibited religious coexistence. Of course, the missions of Goa 
and Madurai were very different from the tolerated presence of the Jesu¬ 
its in the Chinese court or in Japan. 7 Nevertheless, in America, colonial 
domination gave the apostolic activity of the Society of Jesus a distinctive 
coloring, for all its different kinds of missionary work developed without 
any strong predefined strategy. 
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Jesuits, Missions, and Colonial Societies 

The different missionary activities in America always depended on politi¬ 
cal negotiations with both local and royal governments. They could also 
be jeopardized by internal tensions and divisions among the Jesuits, by 
their scarcity in number, and by the conflicting pull of teaching activities. 
Tensions arose in large part because the Society of Jesus was interacting 
with societies that were in the process of construction, societies that ex¬ 
hibited both colonial features and the characteristics of the ancien regime. 

Inevitably clashes occurred at the local level with powerful interest 
groups in Iberian societies. The canonical issues that flared up with Arch¬ 
bishop of Lima Toribio de Mogrovejo in the 1580s or with Juan de Palafox 
y Mendoza in seventeenth-century Mexico reflected tensions that were 
present also in Europe. But other difficulties were more specific. In Peru 
the Jesuits clashed with Viceroy Francisco de Toledo in the 1570s because 
of their reluctance to take on indigenous parishes. 

Problems also arose when some Jesuits spoke out on sensitive issues, 
such as the legitimacy of the Spanish conquest, of the Indian labor system, 
or of slavery. Thus in the 1570s Luis Lopez, a Jesuit professor of theol¬ 
ogy educated in Salamanca, was arrested by the Inquisition and probably 
wrongly accused of solicitation, or the seduction of women, during con¬ 
fession. In the first years of the Jesuits’ presence in the Andes, Luis Lopez 
and other Jesuits criticized the Spaniards’ greed or their bad example for 
the indigenous peoples. In the 1600s Diego de Torres Bollo, who would 
later found the Paraguayan province and reductions, wrote an important 
report to the president of the royal Council of the Indies, advocating royal 
protection for the indigenous population and denouncing the injustices 
and exploitation of labor caused by the Spaniards’ greed. 8 

The Jesuits from Peru used such arguments when they sought to ex¬ 
tend the Guarani mission system in Paraguay that Franciscan missionaries 
started in the late sixteenth century. The Jesuits negotiated with the Span¬ 
ish authorities in a specific frontier context for the foundation of thirty 
reductions during the seventeenth century along the Parana, Uruguay, 
and Guaira Rivers. Portuguese paulistas, or “slave hunters,” threatened the 
frontier between both Iberian empires by attacking the Guarani popula¬ 
tion. In exchange for securing the frontier and controlling the indigenous 
population, the Jesuits of the newly founded Paraguayan province nego¬ 
tiated in 1608 with the Governor Hernando Arias de Saavedra and the 
president of the Audiencia de Charcas Francisco de Alfaro that the Guarani 
would not be submitted to the encomienda and would escape the labor 
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system. Instead, they would pay their tributes directly to the king. About 
seventy thousand Guarani lived during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in this protective mission system built both by the Jesuits and by 
the indigenous peoples under the rule of their native authorities. War was 
never far off, but they lived in relative security. 9 

On the Brazilian side of the frontier, the Jesuits at the end of the six¬ 
teenth century were regularly in conflict with Portuguese colonists about 
exercising control over indigenous peoples coming from the sertao. Pau- 
listas criticized the Jesuits who were willing to exert temporal and spiritual 
administration over the aldeias. 10 It is indeed true that the Jesuits con¬ 
demned the colonists’ illegitimate ways of reducing indigenous peoples 
into slavery, but recent research shows also the sharp debates within the 
Society of Jesus about slavery. To gain economic autonomy, the Jesuits 
in Brazil not only entered the transatlantic slave trade system to produce 
sugar in their plantations but also ended up justifying indigenous slavery 
with theological, scriptural, and legal arguments. For some Jesuit theolo¬ 
gians, the slave status of Africans and indigenous peoples could be excused 
by virtue of their conversion to Catholicism. 11 

At the same time the local Iberian population had a genuine interest in 
the devotions promoted by the Jesuits and in their educational expertise 
for teaching the young local elites. This demand led to the rapid founding 
and financing of colleges in the main cities of Spanish America by local 
elites, especially the conquistador and encomendero families, and by in¬ 
digenous authorities. The status of a founder of a college and the privileges 
it entailed (places of burial, places in the church, Masses), and the spiritual 
benefits of one’s association with the rising religious order of the Catholic 
Reformation, explain this enthusiasm. Some encomenderos were also in¬ 
terested in the rural missions that the Jesuits managed with “their” Indians, 
helping them to strengthen those pseudo-feudal ties that the Crown was 
trying to undo in the last third of the sixteenth century, for instance, in 
the Andes. Legacies and endowments from members of colonial society 
provided the properties that supported the Society’s activities financially 
and allowed it an economic independence. 12 

Though universities had already been founded in Lima and Mexico in 
the middle of the sixteenth century before their arrival, the Jesuits in the 
New World were expected to educate a new generation of American Eu¬ 
ropeans, the sons of the conquistadors. This initiation into the humanities 
needs to be read as part of a colonial project that served the interests both 
of the Crown and of local Spanish elites. Studying ancient authors was 
meant to help local Spaniards appropriate the European cultural heritage 
within the framework of a global Christian humanism. 13 The education of 
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local indigenous elites, however, had a different aim. The Franciscans had 
started educating the sons of local authorities in New Spain and Quito by 
introducing them to European humanities. 14 Continuing this task in col¬ 
leges in Tepotzotlan, Lima, and Cusco, the Jesuits’ curriculum served to 
initiate the local elites into Spanish culture and to form local leaders well 
placed to mediate between the indigenous population and the colonial 
power. 15 

The Jesuits’ engagement with colonial society extended to their re¬ 
cruitment of young men from the newly founded colleges, enabling the 
Society’s demographic growth and geographical expansion in the Ameri¬ 
can territories. Quite quickly by the seventeenth century, descendants of 
Spaniards known as creoles accounted for at least half of the members of 
the Hispano-American Jesuit provinces; by the beginning of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, they were a large majority. 16 This local recruitment em¬ 
bedded the Jesuits within colonial society and vice versa. At the same time 
missionaries never stopped arriving from Europe. 

In Ibero-America this recruitment was limited to the colonists. Indi¬ 
ans were never considered proper candidates for entering the Society, and 
mestizos were officially excluded at the end of the sixteenth century under 
the pressure of colonial ethno-social discrimination. By contrast the Jesuits 
in Japan were free from this kind of restrictive colonial ideology and pro¬ 
moted the recruitment of native members in a way that gained them cred¬ 
ibility with leaders of the local population and enabled some members of 
the Society to learn and communicate in the indigenous languages. 

In Ibero-America, however, the Jesuits could think only in terms of 
complementary skills: The locals had the linguistic expertise necessary for 
missionary work while the Europeans contributed their experience of the 
Society’s way of proceeding. 17 But the theory was probably not matched 
by the practice. Though the Society’s Roman authorities saw missionary 
work as a key activity, not all members of the provinces agreed. 

A few native parishes and urban enterprises were directed at natives, 
but the rural missions in practice provided the unique opportunity to 
make limited contact with the native populations. Until the first decade 
of the seventeenth century, specialists conducted rural missions, but soon 
they became, at least in Peru, the main way of training young recruits to 
preaching and hearing confessions in native languages. 18 Internal Jesuit 
administrative records, however, show that not all of the creole recruits 
or young European missionaries were motivated to work on the missions 
with natives or to learn their languages. They wanted to work in the col¬ 
leges, where they would be in contact with the Spaniards and Portuguese. 
Because of diverging views concerning the missionary activity, tensions 
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between superiors could also arise over the relative freedom that mission¬ 
aries enjoyed while working far from the colleges and from regular disci¬ 
pline. 19 In Brazil it was difficult to send young Jesuits to stay in the aldeias 
because of the contact with naked native women. 20 Spanish-American 
Jesuit provinces responsible for frontier missions addressed these problems 
by inviting recruits from Central Europe. In the main, they worked in the 
northern New Spanish missions and those of Paraguay from about 1650 
onward. 

These limits and tensions were part of the social framework within 
which Jesuit missionary activity took place in Ibero-America. Not surpris¬ 
ing, young creoles coming from well-established families, with a social 
and juridical status defined by contrast with the natives, were unenthusi- 
astic about having extended contacts with them. The harsh conditions of 
missionary life, the difficulty of the native tongues, and their intellectual 
and social motivations for entering the Society may also have played a part. 


The Jesuits and the Religious-Colonial Encounter 

Despite all this the Jesuits’ missionary activity in the Americas left an im¬ 
portant legacy. Their apostolic goals led Jesuits in America to produce a 
“multiplicity of writings”: dictionaries, methods for learning indigenous 
languages, works of theoretical missiology, administrative correspon¬ 
dence, and accounts of local missionary practices. 21 

Because of their centralized governing organization and their global 
dispersion, the Jesuits developed a very sophisticated system of communi¬ 
cation. The Jesuits everywhere aimed to maintain the original spirituality 
and way of proceeding articulated by the founders and to spread the news 
of the order’s activities all over the world through official accounts that 
were published and circulated for this purpose in Europe. 22 The Jesuits’ 
role in the circulation of knowledge about the different parts of the world 
has to be placed in its wider political, apostolic, and intellectual contexts. 

First of all, conversions and missionary work involved an intellectual 
process, which was exemplified by Bernardino de Sahagun, a famous 
Franciscan who had spent his time collecting knowledge about indigenous 
peoples and societies of New Spain during the sixteenth century. Knowl¬ 
edge served as a strategic tool in the enterprise of converting people and 
extirpating their ancient beliefs and practices. The imperial and colonial 
framework within which that knowledge was produced should not be 
overlooked, not least because the missionaries themselves were very con¬ 
scious of it. 

Second, the global network the Jesuits managed to build made them key 
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agents in the circulation of knowledge about Africa, Asia, and America 
until, and even after, the suppression of the Society. From the sixteenth 
century onward, the publication of compilations of Litterae annuae from all 
parts of the world was a deliberate Jesuit policy designed to publicize the 
Society’s missionary activities, to gain European support, and to attract 
new members. In the eighteenth century the Lettres edifiantes et curieuses 
and the Welt-Bott continued this tradition but in a context of dispute and 
rivalry with other orders in Asia. 23 After the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
America in 1767, the Jesuits wrote books about Paraguay and the missions 
among the Guarani people in defense ofjesuit achievements and in protest 
against their curtailment. Among these books, the works by Jose Manuel 
Peramas and Jose Cardiel, for example, influenced European representa¬ 
tions of the reductions system into the twenty-first century. 24 This feed¬ 
back of knowledge to Europe had some quite concrete effects: The Jesuit 
network, for example, did much to introduce quinine into the European 
practice of medicine and pharmacology. 25 

Historians, learning from anthropologists, are now conscious of pos¬ 
sible differences between what missionaries actually did and what they 
thought they were doing. Jesuit sources reveal much about their cultural 
and political interaction and negotiation with the native population of the 
Americas (and, indeed, of any mission site). If we can be sensitive to the 
local contexts in which this documentation was produced, then it further 
enhances our understanding of contact situations, especially their processes 
of colonial domination and reciprocal interaction. 

Juan Carlos Estenssoro Fuchs, working on Peru, has shown that the 
Jesuits helped establish a religious boundary between the Spaniards and 
native converts that, as such, strengthened and legitimated the colonial 
regime. Jose de Acosta defined natives in terms of their need for a long 
conversion process both to Christianity and to civility. Such a vision le¬ 
gitimated both the presence of the missionaries themselves and the colonial 
coercion. 26 The production of linguistic knowledge, conceived of as an 
instrument of learning and communication, and the naming and classifi¬ 
cation of the native populations, serving as a way of characterizing their 
aptitudes for Christian conversion, can be understood as further ways of 
imposing colonial order on an apparent chaos. 

Jesuit anthropological discourse about indigenous peoples of the Amer¬ 
icas had two complementary tendencies. Sometimes it labeled them as a 
kind of “barbarian,” a term that includes all peoples from outside Europe. 
This approach, linked to Acosta, presented people living on the borders 
of the Iberian empires as wild, as lacking any social and urbane life. 27 
But at other times, even if it seems contradictory, the Jesuits also tried to 
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produce detailed classifications of the peoples they were seeking to con¬ 
vert and evangelize as they were becoming the most important Chris¬ 
tian force in the frontier American territories. 28 Given that missionaries 
thought in terms of culturally and linguistically homogenous populations, 
an effective strategy required a classification of “nations,” with languages, 
territories, political organizations, and cultural features. Their classifica¬ 
tions did not always fit the complex reality, as Christophe Giudicelli shows 
with reference to the distinction between the Tarahumara and the Tepe- 
huanes in northern New Spain. 29 Sometimes as the Jesuits assigned specific 
names and identities for peoples both within and beyond their missions, 
they ended up creating differences that might not originally have existed 
at all or at least not so clearly. Yet these classifications came to play a key 
role in circumscribing local indigenous nations and in creating a colonial 
geography. 

Faced with differences of language among native peoples, the Jesuits 
effectively imposed a schematic order on the phenomenon by imagin¬ 
ing common tongues, or lenguas generales. Writing about the Guarani, 
Bartomeu Melia calls this “the major transformation imposed on language 
from a colonial perspective.” But he also notes that the linguistic fragmen¬ 
tation sensitized the Jesuits to the apparent absence of strong sociopolitical 
unities. 30 At the same time the Jesuits created a specific culture around 
their missions, a culture in which they themselves were not the only, or 
even the major, actors. 31 

Jesuit writings and indigenous sources also show us the ambiguities 
in the transmission and appropriation of a Christian culture by the na¬ 
tive converts, especially in frontier contexts. 32 Though the reductions 
transformed local indigenous societies, their native populations retained a 
higher degree of autonomy than those in the central regions of the Ameri¬ 
cas. Guillermo Wilde has shown that the geometrical order evoked by 
eighteenth-century documents on the Paraguay reductions did not fully 
correspond to a reality shaped by endemic war (both colonial and inter¬ 
ethnic), by permanent ongoing contacts between convert natives and those 
who were still “pagan,” by ecological and economic transformations, and 
by demographic and political changes. The Jesuits never fully ended the 
native practice of polygamy, given its absolute necessity for the mainte¬ 
nance both of family relationships and of broader alliances and bonds that 
were useful in a context of endemic war. Shamanic authorities might have 
lost their legitimacy, but native chiefs kept their political power in a newly 
defined form within the colonial municipal institutions that the Jesuits 
created. At the same time they never stopped using traditional means of 
legitimation, such as verbal eloquence. Missionary interaction generated 
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a “mission culture,” drawing both on native and colonial elements. This 
culture provided not only the natives but also the missionaries with a 
means of adapting to precarious situations. 33 

This mission culture gave rise to new forms of native political legitima¬ 
tion and ethnic coexistence, often based on cultural skills that the native 
elites had appropriated from the Jesuits. Extant texts in Guarani and Span¬ 
ish, especially from the eighteenth century, reveal that Jesuit missionaries 
in the reductions led a literacy campaign among the Guarani. 34 Not all in 
the reductions had the chance to learn reading, writing, and musical skills, 
however; seemingly it was afforded only to caciques and chosen people 
already active in administrative and devotional life. Thus the indigenous 
peoples with these newly learned skills gained social and distinctive pres¬ 
tige within the reduction. Moreover, their social and cultural identities 
were transformed as a result of mastering reading and writing, and they 
experienced a new sense of identity and empowerment. Both before and 
after the expulsion of the Jesuits, they were enabled to practice a politically 
autonomous self-government. Writing letters to the king or to the gover¬ 
nor; being able to communicate with fellow Guarani or with the Jesuits, 
for example, in time of war; leaving historical records—all were among 
the new literate practices of the Guarani that had been developed within 
the reduction system built by the Society of Jesus. 35 Those skills remained 
part of Guarani culture after the expulsion of the Society of Jesus from the 
Hispanic domains in 1767 and the consequent demise of the missionary 
system. 


Conclusion 

The previous paragraphs fall short of a complete account of the Society of 
Jesus’s missionary activity in the Iberian territories of America, but they 
do shed light on important issues. Much of the Society’s activity depended 
on its interaction in local social contexts. From these contexts it took re¬ 
cruits from whom the Jesuits learned specific skills useful for the mission; 
however, the contexts also contributed to some of the Jesuits’ internal ten¬ 
sions. This symbiosis with local societies exemplified the interdependence 
between social actors and religious institutions that was standard in the 
ancien regime’s societies. 

At the same time, the Society was also connected to global realities 
both through the ongoing permanent transfer of Europeans to America 
and through the circulation of people and information between Eu¬ 
rope and the American provinces. Jesuit administrative documentation 
shows us the tensions of an institution in constant interaction with these 
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circumstances, even if its fundamental principles remained stable. Until 
the eighteenth-century expulsions, this complex equilibrium could be 
maintained, mostly thanks to policies of the Iberian monarchies that al¬ 
lowed religious institutions to act with relative freedom as long as they ful¬ 
filled their tasks in colonial societies. In spite of a very early anti-Jesuitism, 
the Society of Jesus became well settled in local Ibero-American contexts 
and was able to gain relative economic autonomy. But the global project 
of the Society could not survive, at least not in the same way, amid the 
emerging secularized powers in Europe and their new relationships with 
religious institutions. Now a sharper distinction between the religious and 
the political spheres set in. “Church” came to designate an autonomous 
institution, which became national after the processes of Latin American 
independences. No longer could political powers tolerate bodies such as 
the Society of Jesus, with its special link to the papacy and its close social 
and economic interactions with local societies. These features did not fit 
within the new paradigm of the Church and state that became normative 
in nineteenth-century Latin America. 36 It was partly for such reasons that 
the Society of Jesus, after its restoration in 1814, encountered such great 
obstacles in returning to its former missions and colleges in the newly cre¬ 
ated nation-states of the continent. 37 

The interplay of local settlement and global mobility during the early 
modern period may well have produced, especially in the Ibero-American 
borderlands, some kind of distinctively Jesuit interaction with the indig¬ 
enous peoples they converted and evangelized. But it must be stressed that 
these Jesuit interactions were part, and quite consciously so, of a larger 
reality of colonial coercion and political control. Moreover, the effects of 
Jesuit missionary action were never fully foreseeable. Indigenous peoples 
could in principle react in ways quite contrary to the missionaries’ aims 
and expectations. The frontiers between Christians and non-Christians 
were fluid. What historians call “mission culture” was a constantly new 
context, with ever-new social interactions and hierarchies. The achieve¬ 
ment of the Jesuits in early modern Ibero-America was in some ways last¬ 
ing and durable. But at the time, it was also, and always, unpredictably 
fragile. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
ANTI-JESUITISM 

National and Global Dimensions 
SABINA PAVONE 


Anti-Jesuitism—defined as hostility directed toward the Society of Jesus 
in religious, cultural, and political circles—provides an important win¬ 
dow on the reciprocal relationship between the Jesuits and globalization. 
Antagonism toward the Society between its founding in 1540 by Ignatius 
of Loyola and its suppression in 1773 demonstrates the close interplay of 
national and international forces in early modern European history. The 
“Jesuit system,” constituted by a range of missionary and educational ac¬ 
tivities, was one of the first truly global networks and was closely con¬ 
nected with the European colonial enterprise. 1 The success of the Jesuits’ 
global reach and their particular mode of proceeding—marked by central 
coordination and secrecy on the one hand and engagement in politics and 
society on the other hand—sparked hostile reactions from ruling elites in 
the Church and the state, both nationally and internationally. 

The anti-Jesuitism that contributed to the suppression of the Society in 
the eighteenth century, first by monarchs and then by the papacy itself, 
did not disappear after the order’s reestablishment in 1814. As the Jesuits 
gradually reforged a network in Europe and around the world, they con¬ 
fronted a new wave of antagonism linked to the rise of anticlericalism, 
particularly in France, parts of Southern Europe, and Latin America. The 
Jesuits’ close identification with a more assertive papacy in the decades 
before and after the First Vatican Council (1869—70) generated enmity not 
only among Church progressives but also in the newly forged nation-states 
of Italy and Germany. 

Since the Second Vatican Council (1962-65), by contrast, the Jesuits’ 
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embrace of a strong social justice agenda has provoked the ire of Church 
conservatives. Tracing the evolution of anti-Jesuitism over the centuries 
and into the era of Pope Francis, himself a Jesuit, provides a window into 
the national and transnational dynamics of the order through successive 
eras of globalization. 


The Main Outlines of Anti-Jesuitism 

Until recently anti-Jesuitism was a broad-brush term applied to running 
disputes between the apologists and defenders of the Society of Jesus. In 
recent years, however, a more nuanced historiographical debate has un¬ 
folded. Several studies have highlighted the semantic complexity of the 
idea of anti-Jesuitism and the consequent need to approach it from differ¬ 
ent perspectives, including the literary, rhetorical, and iconographic. They 
have distinguished between its political, cultural, and ecclesiastical forms. 
And they have emphasized its transnational dimension, reaffirming the ne¬ 
cessity of studying the phenomenon not only from a European perspective 
but also from that of colonial contexts, particularly the Latin American. 2 
Before developing a typology of different kinds of anti-Jesuitism and their 
evolution, it is worth sketching out how the phenomenon originated and 
developed. 

From the outset the Jesuits had enemies. The establishment of the So¬ 
ciety of Jesus, authorized by Paul III in 1540, provoked considerable dis¬ 
sension within the Roman Curia in part because of previous heresy trials 
against its founder. The innovations Loyola introduced in the practices of 
the new order, such as the abolition of singing the divine office in choir, 
gave rise to serious doubts in some quarters about its orthodoxy. Bishop 
Ascanio Cesarini’s Novi Advertimenti (1564), one of the first anti-Jesuit 
pamphlets, cast particular suspicion on the rejection of the traditional 
occupations of the religious orders. In his Catechisme des Jesuites (1602), 
Etienne Pasquier went so far as to label the Jesuits a “hermaphrodite” or¬ 
der—neither secular nor religious. 3 

In these early decades the Jesuits’ active engagement in the world began 
to elicit the suspicion and opposition of political authorities. From the time 
of Ignatius onward, the Society of Jesus chose a form of apostolate that 
involved living not on the margins of but in close contact with society and 
power, particularly through schools and universities but also as confessors 
to the elite. From early on this engagement provoked suspicion that the or¬ 
der sought to manipulate others for its own ends. Ignatius himself was fully 
aware of this dynamic. As early as 1546 in a letter to Simao Rodrigues at 
the Portuguese court, he noted that Jesuit involvement in temporal affairs, 
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even when of little importance, was perceived as though “we wished to 
govern the world.” 4 Even those well disposed to the Jesuits, such as Michel 
de Montaigne, had a high—and exaggerated—opinion of their influence. 
As Montaigne put it in his Journal de voyage (1580—81), “I believe that there 
has never been such a confraternity and order among us that has had such 
a rank or has produced such effects as those that they will achieve here, if 
their projects continue.” He even suggested that “soon they will have all 
of Christendom in their power.” 5 

As the Jesuit missionary and educational enterprise rapidly spread, the 
twin charges of religious heterodoxy and political machinations extended 
to its transnational activities as well. Through the experience of missions 
in Asia and the Americas, the Jesuits developed their particular vision of an 
empire that, within particular geographical and cultural contexts, inevi¬ 
tably came into tension with other imperial visions. Within the Catholic 
context, their openness to dialogue with other cultures as a means of con¬ 
version brought them into collision with the direct evangelizing strategy 
of the Roman Congregation de Propaganda Fide, for whom non-Chris¬ 
tian cultures were an object of suspicion. Critics also invariably looked 
upon the Jesuit practice of accomodarsi a tutti, as Juan Alfonso de Polanco 
calls it, with mistrust. In many cases the adaptive spirit of the Jesuits was 
mistaken for a kind of deliberate camouflage that covered an unprincipled 
pursuit of self-advancement within the Church. 6 

Suspicion of Jesuit influence and methods in the international arena 
extended to political authorities as well. The Society’s transnational orga¬ 
nization, held together through networks of correspondence centered on 
Rome, proved increasingly at odds with the system of competing sover¬ 
eign states that emerged after the Treaty of Westphalia (1648). The tension 
was reinforced by the Jesuit tendency to accommodate to new circum¬ 
stances. In the international realm it often meant working pragmatically 
with colonial powers to set up missions and preach the Gospel, but it also 
could involve an openness to intercultural exchange with native peoples 
as a means to save their souls. Such accommodation not only ran afoul of 
Church conservatives, who worried about diluting the one true faith, but 
also contrasted with the repressive strategies preferred by colonial authori¬ 
ties, particularly in Spanish and Portuguese Latin America. 

Against this broad backdrop, two different accusations, apparently con¬ 
tradictory but essentially intertwined, informed anti-Jesuitism as a cultural 
and political force—the perceived drives for universal empire on the one 
hand and for a “state within a state” at the national level on the other. 7 
These claims were key components of what came to be known as the 
Black Legend—that is, the popular denigration of the Jesuits, particularly 
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in Protestant Europe, as power hungry, unprincipled, bloodthirsty, and in 
league with the devil. As Peter Burke reminds us, it did not involve a uni¬ 
form set of charges but more of a “repertoire of stereotypes, each of which 
was formed at a particular moment for particular reasons.” For Burke the 
different strands of anti-Jesuitism can only be understood in interaction 
with particular events. 8 From its beginnings anti-Jesuitism played out dif¬ 
ferently in different contexts—in Europe, the Americas, and Asia—as a 
response to the unique constellation of Jesuit missionary and educational 
enterprises in each location. 9 


Four Currents of Anti-Jesuitism 

It is impossible to understand anti-Jesuitism without starting from the pe¬ 
culiar characteristics of the Society of Jesus itself and Ignatius’s decision 
to engage with the world. 10 The origins of anti-Jesuitism, nationally and 
internationally, are best explored through the founding documents of the 
order. A passage in one of the Declarations to the Constitutions echoes two 
of the major motifs of anti-Jesuitism. 

The more universal the good is, the more is it divine. Therefore prefer¬ 
ence ought to be given to those persons and places which, through their 
own improvement, become a cause which can spread the good accom¬ 
plished to many others who are under their influence or take guidance 
from them. For that reason, the spiritual aid which is given to important 
and public persons ought to be regarded as more important, since it is a 
more universal good. . . . For the same reason, too, preference ought to 
be shown to the aid which is given to large nations such as the Indies, 
or to important cities, or to universities, which are generally attended 
by numerous persons who, if aided themselves, can become labourers 
for the help of others. 11 

This passage contains the basic elements that led many to resent the Society 
of Jesus. To achieve a good that was as universal as possible, priority was 
to be given both to what we might anachronistically call “the ruling class” 
and to the mission to the Indies, a vast part of the globe with enormous 
potential for evangelization. The Declaration emphasized action on two 
fronts—the European and the colonial—that would increasingly come to 
characterize the Society of Jesus and make it the target of polemics. In¬ 
terestingly the core elements of Jesuit identity and mission that made it 
attractive to the order’s adherents and supporters—its openness to politics 
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and society and its global horizon—also made it an object of suspicion and 
hostility. 

Another source of anti-Jesuitism is the fourth vow of direct loyalty to 
the pope—“a special obedience to the sovereign pontiff in regard to the 
missions’’—that Jesuit priests take. 12 The justification for the fourth vow 
provided in the Constitutions was more practical than theological: “For 
those who first united to form the Society were from different provinces 
and realms and did not know into which regions they were to go, whether 
among the faithful or the unbelievers; and therefore, to avoid erring in the 
path of the Lord, they subscribed to this vow in order that His Holiness 
might distribute them for the greater glory of God, in conformity with 
their intention to travel throughout the world.” 13 

These founding documents, interpreted in a malicious light, provided 
fodder for the Jesuits’ critics over the centuries. What from the Jesuit per¬ 
spective was an organizational structure and way of proceeding designed 
to save souls and serve the common good for the greater glory of God 
appeared to their critics as a cynical and corrupt program of self-aggran¬ 
dizement that threatened legitimate political and social order. During 
the period between the Society’s founding and its suppression in 1773, 
one can identify four distinct but often mutually reinforcing currents of 
anti-Jesuitism that thrived on these allegations: the religious-political, the 
ecclesiastical, the Jesuit, and the Enlightenment currents. 

Religious-Political Anti-Jesuitism 

Religious-political anti-Jesuitism focused on the perceived political med¬ 
dling of the order. Not surprising, it was most pronounced at the front 
lines of the Reformation, in Elizabethan England and in German lands 
divided along sectarian lines, but it also extended to nominally Catholic 
kingdoms—France, Spain, and Italy—where the Jesuits were denounced 
as defenders of papal power against temporal rulers. The criticism of the 
transnational character of the Society of Jesus was common to both Catho¬ 
lic and Protestant countries and, in the latter case, was reinforced by a 
deep, theologically grounded hostility toward the papacy. 

In Elizabethan England the Jesuits were seen as the long arm of the Holy 
See, eager to return the Anglican Church established by Henry VIII to 
Rome. 14 The Society was persecuted under the Act of Supremacy (1558), 
which outlawed the recognition of the authority of foreign power, political 
or religious, within the realm and was directed primarily against Catho¬ 
lics aligned with the pope and the Spanish monarchy. Many Jesuits fled 
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the country while some went underground, administering sacraments to 
the faithful. Anti-Jesuit pamphlets of the era accused the order of treason 
and of using “Jesuitical” techniques of concealment and “mental reserva¬ 
tion”—essentially, deceiving for the cause—as part of a plot to overthrow 
the monarchy. Ferocious campaigns against leading Jesuits such as Robert 
Parsons and Edmund Campion—one of the order’s first martyrs—made 
the survival of the Jesuits in the British Isles precarious. 

Anti-Jesuit discourse was even more pronounced in those German ter¬ 
ritories that had followed Martin Luther in his break from Rome. 15 Dur¬ 
ing the second half of the sixteenth century, attacks on the pope as the 
Antichrist and as a tool of Satan were increasingly directed at the Jesuits, 
who were popularly identified as the shock troops of the Counter-Refor¬ 
mation. German lands saw the first use of animal iconography to stigma¬ 
tize the vices of the Jesuits. For example, Peter Canisius, the founder of 
the Society’s first German province, was caricatured as “a dog of a monk, 
idolater, wolf, ass of the Pope, swindling trickster, shameless and miserable 
devil.” 16 The purported link with the devil surfaced again and again in the 
German context. These charges often arose in tandem with accusations 
that the Jesuits had magical powers perhaps because—as Roisin Healy has 
suggested—“accepting the notion ofjesuit magic also helped Reformers to 
explain why the Jesuits had been so successful in conversion.” 17 

While loyalty to the pope made the Jesuits the main target of Prot¬ 
estant polemicists, also bolstering religious-political anti-Jesuitism across 
Europe were those practices that they viewed as political and subversive: 
the running of colleges for young people, the use of the confessional to 
influence elites, and the exploitation of women. The accusation of political 
meddling was in part a response to the presence ofjesuit confessors close 
to many European sovereigns. The Society’s founding of new colleges on 
European territory—and especially in border areas, such as the Habsburg 
Empire—was read as a project to dominate the state through the educa¬ 
tion of generations of young people with closer ties to the Society than to 
secular institutions. And while Ignatius did not set up a female branch of 
the order, the Jesuits did recruit wealthy and powerful women to its affili¬ 
ated Marian congregations and offered them spiritual direction, sparking 
accusations that Jesuits were seducing members of the “weaker sex” to steal 
their inheritance. 18 

These themes are found in anti-Jesuit pamphlets published in Catholic 
countries including Italy, Spain, and Poland. Of the huge outpouring of 
pamphlets in Europe between the end of the sixteenth century and through 
the eighteenth century, among the most noteworthy were the Monita Se- 
creta Societatis Jesu, a forged version of the Society’s Constitutions published 
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in 1614 in Krakow by a former Polish Jesuit, Jerome Zahorowski. 19 The 
force of the libel was due to its clear presentation and a certain plausibil¬ 
ity regarding the sensitive issues outlined earlier: schools that gave access 
to youth, the confessional that gave access to elites, and the exploitation 
of women, an issue in the popular imagination that carried over from the 
economic and political to the sexual sphere. The Vatican denounced the 
Monita Secreta as a forgery and placed it on its Index of Prohibited Books 
in 1615. But it has remained in circulation and well known for centuries. 20 

The accusation that the Society constituted a “state within the state,” 
without effective political or ecclesiastical oversight, went hand in hand 
with the idea ofjesuit aspirations to “universal monarchy” that was devel¬ 
oped in the Monita Secreta and other publications. The Jesuits were seen as 
an impediment to establishing effective state political authority at home 
and abroad. One of the early, influential proponents of this view was the 
Venetian humanist Paolo Sarpi, who wrote in 1608: 

I have always marvelled at the politics of Jesuits and especially their 
manner of keeping secrets. It is a fine thing that they have their Consti¬ 
tutions printed, but then it is not possible to see a copy. I do not mean 
the rules that were printed at Lyons. Those are puerile. But I refer to the 
laws of their governance that they keep utterly secret. . . . There are not 
so many other persons in the world who all conspire to one end, who 
are handled with such precision, and who employ so much ardour and 
zeal in their work as the Jesuits. 21 

Sarpi saw the Society’s network of confessors and schools in the service of 
the papacy and Habsburg Spain as a means to “raise up entire kingdoms 
against their natural rulers.” 22 

In the seventeenth century majority-Catholic France emerged as the 
epicenter of anti-Jesuit polemics. 23 The country was home to the brilliant 
Blaise Pascal (1623-62), the most famous of the Jesuits’ critics. While Pas¬ 
cal’s attacks had a theological grounding in his Jansenism—a topic taken 
up in the next section—he also maligned the Jesuits as unprincipled po¬ 
litical operatives who were willing to he and steal to advance their aims. 
He joined others in accusing the Jesuits of putting the pope ahead of the 
French monarchy and even of endorsing regicide as a policy option. Along 
these lines the faculty of the Sorbonne publicly condemned the work by 
the Spanishjesuit Juan de Mariana, De rege et regis institutione (1598), which 
held out the possibility of revolt against unjust kings. This line of anti- 
Jesuit critique culminated in 1760, four years before the Society’s expul¬ 
sion from France, in an influential volume by Louis-Adrien Le Paige, for 
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whom the Society’s Constitutions was a perverted blueprint of a “model of 
political society’’—that is, a universal monarchy underjesuit domination. 24 

Throughout the early modern period, accusations of Jesuit political 
meddling extended from the national to the international level. An in¬ 
creasingly global Jesuit network came into tension with the interests and 
priorities of new colonial empires in the process of formation. A consider¬ 
able fraction of the European anti-Jesuit publications, taking a political 
reading of Ignatius’s emphasis on the salvation of souls in the missionary 
enterprise, referred to the alleged ambition of the Jesuits to found a univer¬ 
sal empire as a worldwide endeavor. The idea of a universal Jesuit empire 
was first fully articulated and critiqued by Louis de Montpersan in 1688 
in his La politique des Jesuites. “The great pretension of the Jesuits and the 
height of their ambitious and insolent presumption,” he wrote, was “to 
want to establish an absolute Empire—a tyranny over the spirits of all men 
so unbearable that they be forced to submit to their sentiments and blindly 
embrace all their maxims.” 25 


Ecclesiastical Anti-Jesuitism 

We have already seen how religious-political anti-Jesuitism, especially of a 
Protestant hue, very often linked attacks on the Jesuits with denunciations 
of the papacy as a transnational power under the sway of the order. In the 
Catholic context as well, thejesuits were subjected to severe criticism over 
the centuries. The charge that thejesuits were too willing to compromise 
with the world was at the heart of the anti-Jesuitism of Jansenism, a cur¬ 
rent of Catholicism in France that was closer to Protestantism in many 
respects. This conflict gave rise to the most significant and influential of all 
anti-Jesuit texts, Pascal’s Lettres provinciales, which attacked the Jesuits for 
their casuistry, moral laxity with penitents, and hypocrisy in preaching the 
Gospel while engaging the world. 26 Outside of France, Bishop of Puebla 
Juan de Palafox y Mendoza, the influential Franciscan Valeriano Magni, 
and the Carmelite Enrico di Sant’Ignazio articulated the idea that a Jesuit 
world conspiracy threatened the Church. 

In the international context rival missionary orders including the Fran¬ 
ciscans and the Dominicans, who had preceded the Jesuits by several 
centuries, emerged as their most influential intra-Church critics. Their 
criticism of the Jesuit practice of accommodating Confucian rites in China 
and Malabar rites in India eventually won the day during the Rites Con¬ 
troversy that erupted around the middle of the seventeenth century. 27 It 
was a key transitional moment in the history of the Society of Jesus and 
in anti-Jesuitism, for the order was increasingly at odds not only with the 
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Westphalian system of sovereign states and its colonial enterprise but also 
with the homogeneous universalist vision of the Church as promoted by 
the Congregation de Propaganda Fide. After 1622, however, attention 
to what happened far from the Eternal City grew to the point that the 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide sent the dossier on the Rites Contro¬ 
versy to the Holy Inquisition. It condemned as incompatible with Catholic 
doctrine an alleged syncretism promoted by the Jesuits in China (between 
Catholicism and Confucianism) and in India (between Catholicism and 
Hinduism) through their policy of cultural accommodation. The contro¬ 
versy simmered over time, producing a succession of critical papal pro¬ 
nouncements that had little direct impact until Benedict XIV’s definitive 
condemnation of certain Jesuit missionary practices in the 1740s. 28 

To some extent the Jesuits brought this scrutiny on themselves by pub¬ 
lishing the correspondence from the missions to Europe, under the title 
Lettres edifiantes et curieuses, in some thirty-four volumes between 1702 and 
1776. Over the entire period charges of alleged heterodoxy shaped by a 
suspicious and hostile reading of that correspondence informed a series 
of influential anti-Jesuit pamphlets, some circulating widely in multiple 
languages. Among those who launched polemical attacks on the Chinese 
rites were the Dominican Domingo de Navarrete and Juan de Palafox y 
Mendoza, and the memoirs of Franfois-Marie de Tours stoked the disputes 
over the Malabar rites in India. The Jesuits’ most famous critic in the Rites 
Controversy was the Capuchin Pierre Parisot, known as Pere Norbert, for 
whom “the Jesuits were the Jansenists of China” and worse. While the 
Jansenists could at most be accused of misinterpreting the sacred texts, in 
his view thejesuits were guilty of paganism and devil worship, accusations 
that were much more familiar in Protestant literature. 29 


Jesuit Anti-Jesuitism 

Interestingly much of the most vehement anti-Jesuit literature emerged 
out of the order itself from ex-Jesuits alienated from the Society or from 
those within the Society who were unable to advance. 30 One example is 
the pamphlet Monorchia solipsorum, a vehement indictment of the Society 
of Jesus and its purported ambitions to establish a universal empire. It was 
a collaboration between two fascinating figures—the former Jesuit Giulio 
Clemente Scotti, the author of a number of pamphlets against the order, 
and Melchior Inchofer, a Hungarian Jesuit who was active in Italy and 
never left the Society. Inchofer collaborated with Scotti by providing con¬ 
temporary materials that could make his attacks more plausible. 31 Inchofer 
was not an isolated case. Over the centuries a number of Jesuits reacted 
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against what John O’Malley has called “elitism within the brotherhood” 
that “caused confusion and took a psychological toll.” 32 In certain cases 
those who produced hostile memoirs and treatises critical of the Society, its 
ambitions, and its methods had not progressed beyond ordination to their 
final vows, including the fourth vow of obedience to the pope. 

The history of anti-Jesuitism among Jesuits themselves is one marker 
of internal tensions and even dissension within the Society over time. A 
common theme in critical Jesuit writings, echoed even in some by the 
influential Superior General Claudio Acquaviva (1581-1615), was that the 
order was in danger of breaking with the ideals of Ignatius and of de¬ 
scending into factions and political maneuvering. 33 These texts—which, 
unlike those of Scotti, generally remained in manuscript form and were 
only intended for internal circulation—very often refer to an erroneous 
interpretation of the concept of obedience on the part of the hierarchies 
of the Society. 34 Their aim seems to have been to initiate a debate on the 
future of the order, criticizing the behavior of the superiors who, the texts 
alleged, were driving a substantial number of adherents to abandon the 
Society. 35 A manuscript circulating in the late seventeenth century decried 
the tendency of superiors to alienate their subjects and asserted that “those 
who left the Society of Jesus are much more numerous than those who 
have left all the other orders put together.” 36 This negative interpretation 
of departures from the Society has been a staple of anti-Jesuitism through 
the centuries. 37 


EnIightenment Anti-Jesuitisin 

A fourth current, Enlightenment anti-Jesuitism, took hold with the rise 
of rationalist thought in the eighteenth century and the spread of anti- 
clericalism and secularism in the wake of the French Revolution. Even 
before France and Spain expelled the Jesuits in the mid-eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, critics pointed to the Paraguay reductions, which include parts of 
contemporary Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay, as notorious examples of 
corrupt priestly rule. Here was a case of alternative political, religious, 
and even economic institutions—a self-contained and unaccountable de¬ 
parture from the European norm. While the reductions had some admir¬ 
ers, including Ludovico Antonio Muratori and Montesquieu, many others 
roundly criticized them as a dangerous accretion of clerical power. 38 One 
of the many eighteenth-century anti-Jesuit polemics decried their “ambi¬ 
tion of sovereign control and their insatiable desire to accumulate immense 
riches” and lamented that “the Jesuits have become the Owners and Sov- 
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ereigns of all the Indians, of the Lands that they occupy, of their Harvest, 
and their Work, and every day they expand without title and without 
permission.” 39 Such charges, in this case focused on an alleged accumula¬ 
tion of economic power through colonial enterprises, were often joined to 
an Enlightenment critique of the Jesuits as the vanguard of a benighted, 
autocratic papacy still devoted to the theocratic ideal. 

Most Jesuits certainly did subscribe to a Counter-Reformation political 
theology that envisioned secular power as ultimately subordinate to divine 
(and therefore also ecclesiastical) authority. They were not unique among 
Church orders in holding such views, but they were among the most vis¬ 
ible, given their more public method of engagement with the world. For 
that reason as the eighteenth century progressed, the Jesuits were frequent 
targets of proponents of popular sovereignty and political absolutism, as 
well as of philosophes who championed reason against tradition and rev¬ 
elation. Voltaire, whose Candide critiques the Jesuits on multiple levels, was 
a prominent example of the latter. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, the Enlightenment strand of 
anti-Jesuitism had combined with earlier religious-political, ecclesiastical, 
and Jesuit currents to powerful effect. The idea of a Jesuit plot for world 
domination, one that echoed across all four variants, was rearticulated in 
widely read various works such as Dictamen fiscal de expulsion de los jesuitas 
de Espana by Pedro Rodriguez de Campomanes. Versions of the Monita Se- 
creta circulating around this time painted the Jesuits as a secret, subversive, 
and dangerous sect. In the years prior to their final suppression in 1773, 
some Jesuits fought back by conjuring up the specter of ajansenist plot, 
an interesting effort to turn the motifs of anti-Jesuitism against their op¬ 
ponents. 40 In the end Pope Clement XIV, under the illusion that sacrificing 
the Jesuits would protect the papacy from further attacks, yielded to the 
demands of the French and Spanish monarchies. 


Anti-Jesuitism after the Restoration of the Society 

The suppression of the Society ofjesus was not total. Catherine II of Russia 
refused to allow the publication of Clement’s bull Dominus ac redemptor in 
her domains, thus allowing the Jesuits in the Polish provinces to survive. 
In 1801 Pope Pius VII granted the “Russian Jesuits” permission to recon¬ 
stitute formally as the Society ofjesus within the confines of the Rus¬ 
sian Empire. A number of refugees traveled there from around the world. 
The survival of the Jesuits kept anti-Jesuitism alive, however; pamphlets 
as well as a new generation of wider-circulation newspapers and journals 
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continued to pillory the Society, which was deemed weakened but very 
much a threat. Some of the critiques extended to Russia proper. It is worth 
recalling that some of the masterpieces of nineteenth-century Russian lit¬ 
erature, including Fyodor Dostoevsky’s The Idiot, savage the figure of the 
duplicitous and conniving Jesuit. The term Jezuitnikat’ (“Jesuitized”) en¬ 
tered the Russian lexicon to denote hypocritical behavior. 41 

Once the papacy had recovered from the humiliation of the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars, Pius VII reestablished the Society 
of Jesus in 1814. Over the subsequent decades, the order made a slow re¬ 
covery. Not only had it been stripped of its schools, missions, and other 
ministries, now also it had to rebuild in a hostile context marked by the 
rise of secularism and nationalism. As John McGreevy points out in chap¬ 
ter 6 of this volume, the United States, with its openness to immigrants 
and greater religious pluralism and tolerance, was unusual in providing the 
Society propitious conditions for renewal. In most of Europe and Latin 
America, by contrast, nationalism, anticlericalism, and anti-Jesuitism went 
hand in hand as the century progressed. Old charges of secrecy and con¬ 
spiracy were given new life in a context of renewed hostility to a more 
assertive papacy. Ironically the first major Jesuit expulsion in this new era, 
in 1820, was from an erstwhile place of refuge, Russia, amid a wave of 
nationalist xenophobia. 

There was a connection between the Russian experience of the order 
during the suppression decades and its subsequent political conservatism 
and ultramontanism through the nineteenth century and into the twenti¬ 
eth. Although the Jesuits who had found refuge in the Russian Empire be¬ 
longed to different national communities, their common exile contributed 
to their overcoming the rise of ethnic and national particularism that had 
characterized the Society during the second half of the eighteenth century. 
A stronger common identity facilitated the growth of the order under 
the leadership of Superior General Jan Roothaan (1829-53), a dominant 
figure during the mid-nineteenth century. It also contributed to the close 
alignment between the Jesuits and a resurgent papacy under Pope Pius IX 
(1846-78) and his successors. A powerful institutional expression of this 
alliance was the Jesuit journal La Civilta Cattolica. First published in Rome 
in 1851, it served as an official mouthpiece of the Vatican and a reliable de¬ 
fender of its doctrines, including the papal infallibility asserted at the First 
Vatican Council and the social teaching promulgated by Pope Leo XIII in 
Rerum novarum in 1891. 

This strong Vatican-Jesuit connection contributed to a new wave of 
anti-Jesuitism in Europe and the Americas. In Italy and Germany, for ex- 
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ample, the Jesuits were attacked as opponents of national unification. In II 
Gesuita moderno, a scathing, influential book published in 1847, Vincenzo 
Gioberti coined the term “Jesuitism” to denigrate the Jesuits’ opposition 
to modernity in general and Italy’s national aspirations in particular. Op¬ 
position to Italian unity expressed “the fault that has always run through 
the history of this great religious order: the pursuit of its own unfettered 
power, and of dominance over all Catholic souls.” 42 In the German context 
the Jesuits were critical of Otto von Bismarck’s German unification drive 
in 1870—71 under Prussian, and therefore Protestant, leadership. Bismarck 
expelled the Jesuits from Germany in 1872, and the Kulturkampf against 
Catholic influence in the 1880s featured a propaganda campaign against 
the Society of Jesus that painted it as a subversive, alien force determined 
to weaken the German nation. 

In France and the newly independent states of Latin America, a strong 
combination of nationalism and secularism fed an anti-Jesuit animus at 
different points during the nineteenth century. Jesuits were expelled from 
France in 1828, in 1880, and again in 1901; from Colombia in 1850; and 
from Brazil in 1889. Freemasonry emerged as one of the Jesuits’ most in¬ 
fluential rivals and critics. In Argentina in 1850, for example, the Jesuits 
were seen as instigators of the bishop of Buenos Aires’s condemnation of 
Freemason influence in politics and society. 43 Bartolome Mitre, who served 
as president of Argentina (1862—68) and was himself a Mason with close 
links to Italian anticlerical circles, coupled his insistence on Church-state 
separation with the slogan “Down with the Jesuits!” The identification of 
Catholicism with Jesuitism also played an important role in the politics of 
Uruguay during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 44 

The revival of Jesuit missionary activity in the nineteenth century was 
also a driver of some anti-Jesuitism. The new missions promoted by Pope 
Gregory XVI (1831-46), in the context of a second great wave of Euro¬ 
pean colonial expansion, raised anew problems in the relationship between 
Catholic missionaries and colonial powers. The case of Madurai in Brit¬ 
ish colonial India provides an example. A new Jesuit mission there was 
formed in 1838 and entrusted to French Jesuits from the Lyon Province. 
This provoked problems not only with the British governor, who favored 
English Catholic missionaries, but also with other missionary orders, such 
as the Missions Etrangeres de Paris (Paris Foreign Missions), which took 
issue, as in the past, with the Society’s greater openness to intercultural 
encounter. 45 But nowhere did tensions reach the stage they had during the 
Rites Controversy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. During 
this second wave of globalization, which continued until decolonization 
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in the post—World War II era, Jesuit missions tended to participate in im¬ 
perial projects premised on the superiority of European cultures over that 
of others. 


The Eclipse of Anti-Jesuitism: From Vatican II to Pope Francis 

The emergence of anti-Jesuitism in the centuries after the founding of the 
Society of Jesus in 1540 had several related causes. One was the nature of 
the Society itself, with its combination of secrecy and centralization on 
the one hand and engagement with society and politics on the other hand. 
The Jesuits’ two most prominent ministries, education and missions, had 
high visibility. Ignatius’s desire to transform the world “for the greater 
glory of God” could be construed as an effort to accumulate and exercise 
power. And his principle of accommodation to time and circumstances 
for the salvation of souls could be read as unprincipled pragmatism that 
put convenience ahead of truth. Attacks on Jesuits for being power hungry 
and corrupt reverberated through the centuries and drew on all four of the 
currents of anti-Jesuitism outlined in this chapter: the religious-political, 
the ecclesiastical, the Jesuit, and the Enlightenment variants. 

This survey suggests a close connection between the Jesuits, anti- 
Jesuitism, and globalization through the centuries. The coincidence of 
the founding of the order with the first great phase of European expan¬ 
sion created a global frame for the unfolding of the Society’s missionary 
energy. In this first phase of globalization, criticism of the Jesuits’ political 
involvement often referred to what they were doing outside Europe. With 
Jesuit missionaries in the Americas, India, and the Far East, charges of 
“Jesuit empire-building” had a certain plausibility. And the Jesuit way of 
proceeding, with its greater emphasis on cultural openness and dialogue 
as part of the missionary enterprise, fueled suspicions that the Jesuits were 
pursuing their own agenda, which was at odds with both the colonial 
powers and the Catholic Church. The complex politics that led to the sup¬ 
pression of the order in 1773 cannot be understood without reference to 
the Rites Controversy in Asia or to the reductions in the Americas. The 
order’s global reach multiplied its enemies and fed irrational fears of a drive 
for world domination. The historical record includes a voluminous Jesuit 
conspiracy literature that served as one of the models for the infamous and 
influential anti-Semitic forgery The Protocols of the Elders of Zion. 46 

Anti-Jesuitism persisted in the century after the reestablishment of the 
order in 1814 and was reinforced by the rise of nationalism and secularism 
in Europe and Latin America. But its virulence and tenor changed. The 
order and its missionary and educational enterprises recovered only slowly 
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and unevenly from the blow of the suppression; they were no longer a 
force to be reckoned with in European politics. Closely aligned with the 
papacy, they were subject to less ecclesiastical scrutiny. And persuaded as 
they were of European cultural superiority, the Jesuits were seldom at odds 
with the Western imperialist enterprise. Through the turn of the twen¬ 
tieth century, the Jesuits were criticized both by nationalists in Europe 
and Latin America as agents of papal power and by Church progressives as 
defenders of papal supremacy. But the savage and paranoid attacks of earlier 
centuries, with their imagined threat of a Jesuit world empire of ambition 
and deceit, had faded. 

As Maria Clara Lucchetti Bingemer discusses in chapter 9 of this vol¬ 
ume, anti-Jesuitism has further receded in globalization’s contemporary 
phase, which can be dated to decolonization and the Church’s opening to 
the modern world at the Second Vatican Council. Under Superior Gen¬ 
eral Pedro Arrupe (1965-83), the Jesuits embraced a global social justice 
agenda. Elis emphasis on the “preferential option for the poor” was echoed 
by the Medellin Conference of Latin American Bishops in 1968, and in 
1975 the Thirty-Second General Congregation of the Society famously 
articulated its mission as “the service of faith and the promotion of justice.” 
This progressive turn, evident in the embrace of interreligious dialogue 
and an openness to liberation theology, earned the ire of conservatives in 
the Church and the order itself. Not all Jesuits within the order (particu¬ 
larly those in Italy) took a favorable view of Vatican II or of the emerging 
theologies of Latin America and India. During the special administration 
that the Eloly See imposed on the Society following Superior General Pe¬ 
dro Arrupe’s illness, the Society ofjesus had to endure the hostility of Pope 
John Paul II. Far from Europe the Jesuits continued to work for the promo¬ 
tion of justice, but ideologically speaking, after the passing of the Vatican 
II generation—Henri de Lubac, Jean Danielou, Karl Rahner—European 
public opinion was largely unaware of their efforts. But nothing similar to 
the anti-Jesuitism of earlier eras emerged then or at any time since. The 
idea that the Society poses a political threat, nationally or internationally, 
has lost any plausibility and not least given its dwindling size, from around 
thirty-six thousand members at the close of Vatican II to about half that 
number today. 

In this context it is not surprising that Pope Francis, the first Jesuit pope 
in history, has not provoked any upsurge in anti-Jesuitism. Francis has 
made no secret of his identity as ajesuit, and his emphasis on social justice 
and intercultural dialogue exemplifies currents ofjesuit thought and prac¬ 
tice from Ignatius through Arrupe. The first non-European pope, his path 
is inseparable from the legacy of the Jesuits in Latin America and around 
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the globe. But his role as shepherd of the Catholic Church and of pastor to 
the world is anchored not in his Jesuit identity but in the institution of the 
papacy, which has emerged as a powerful global platform since the 1980s. 
To be sure, Francis’s election saw an upsurge in Jesuit conspiracy theories 
on the margins of the Internet, most of them innocent of any awareness of 
their centuries-old pedigree. But in contrast to earlier ages, their impact 
on the public imagination is all but nonexistent. The strong connection 
between the Jesuit experience and anti-Jesuitism, which has unfolded na¬ 
tionally and internationally for more than four and a half centuries, appears 
to have come to an end in our global era. 
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RESTORED JESUITS 

Notes toward a Global History 

JOHN T. MCGREEVY 


How might the Jesuits help us understand globalization? And how might 
globalization help us understand the Jesuits? The answers for the “old” 
Society ofjesus, before the 1773 suppression, are familiar. A rich historical 
literature now details the rapid expansion of the Jesuits into almost every 
corner of the globe in the first generations after Ignatius of Loyola, with 
Francis Xavier in Japan, Pedro Martinez in Havana, and Jose de Acosta 
in Peru before 1600. If Catholicism is the world’s first global institution, 
then the Jesuits were indispensable to its geographical spread away from 
Europe. These Jesuits link the Age of Discovery to the Catholic variant on 
the Republic of Letters. 

Our understanding of the Jesuits after the 1814 restoration, which coin¬ 
cided with a new phase of European global expansion, is less sophisticated 
in part because the Jesuits themselves focused more on institution building 
and internal affairs than their more self-confident predecessors did. In part, 
too, those opposed to the Jesuits successfully portrayed the Society as an 
obstacle to progress. Francois Guizot, a professor of modern history at the 
Sorbonne and later the prime minister of France, lamented persistent Jesuit 
opposition to “the development of modern civilization” and the “freedom 
of the human mind.” 1 

Subsequent historians, even historians of Catholicism, have not rushed 
to prove Guizot wrong. And they have not done so partly because the 
Jesuits themselves did react against—even reject—some of the most pow¬ 
erful intellectual currents of the nineteenth century. Most Jesuits saw the 
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century as more about persecution than progress and more about exile 
than creative energy. They kept an ironic distance from politicians and 
intellectuals who were applauding the march of “liberty and civilization” 
but were willing to expel troublesome religious orders. They urged their 
confreres to “stand up in the face of this infidel generation and in the face 
of this heathenish progress.” 2 

The goal of this chapter is to better integrate the history of the Jesuits 
into global history, where the nineteenth century, in particular, has be¬ 
come the center of an effort to see international connections concealed 
behind a long-standing disciplinary focus on the nation-state. Some of the 
most global citizens of the nineteenth century were not cotton exporters 
developing global markets or physicians tracking the spread of disease. 
Instead, they were Jesuits. And these Jesuits are an entry point into a bet¬ 
ter understanding of global Catholicism, then and now the world’s largest, 
most multilingual, and most multicultural institution. 3 


Nineteenth-Century Jesuit Globalization 

The history of thejesuits does not substitute for a history of the nineteenth- 
century Catholic whole. But it comes close. Growing from six hundred 
aged members in 1814 to almost seventeen thousand men a century later, 
the Society of Jesus moved from the margins of Catholic life to its center. 4 
Across the globe the Jesuits orchestrated parish missions, built Catholic 
universities and schools, promoted devotions such as the Sacred Heart, 
and authenticated miracles. They became loyal allies and admirers of Pope 
Pius IX (1846—78). They became even more influential during the papacy 
of Leo XIII (1878-1903), whose closest advisers included a Jesuit who 
also was one of his brothers. More than any single group, they propelled 
the nineteenth-century Catholic revival. This movement of people, in¬ 
stitutions, and ideas began in the aftermath of the French Revolution as 
memories of persecution and exile formed a Catholic subculture that is 
indispensable to an understanding of modern history. 5 

Other men’s and women’s religious orders, laypeople, priests, and bish¬ 
ops also led this nineteenth-century Catholic revival, of course, but the 
Jesuit reach, from the Roman Curia to far-flung mission stations, was 
unique. In the 1830s and 1840s alone, the Society established new missions 
in Syria (1831), Calcutta (1834), Argentina (1836), Madurai (1837), Nan¬ 
kin (1841), Canada (1842), Madagascar (1844), Algeria (1848), and Aus¬ 
tralia (1848). 6 Tiny Luxembourg sent Jesuit missionaries to Africa, South 
Asia, China, and North and South America. 7 

These Jesuits did not share our current sensitivity toward inculturation, 
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and their architectural drawings and Latin textbooks conceded little to lo¬ 
cal context. In fact, the Jesuit orientation toward Rome as the focal point 
of a global Catholic community, and its focus on independent Catholic 
institutions (especially schools), Catholic devotional practices, admoni¬ 
tions against religious intermarriage, and insistence on the Church as the 
guarantor of salvation made Catholic practice more uniform in 1914 than 
it had been in 1814. 8 While eighteenth-century Catholics, especially in 
majority-Protestant or non-Catholic societies, worshipped discreetly and 
quietly catechized their young, nineteenth-century Catholics, often in¬ 
spired or led by Jesuits, cultivated Catholic distinctiveness and a combative 
sense of the Church as a haven in a hostile world. 

The presence of this communal Catholic subculture also ensured that 
Catholics and Protestants (in majority-Protestant countries such as the 
United States, Germany, and the Netherlands), Catholics and anticlericals 
(in France, Italy, and much of Latin America), Catholics and Muslims 
(the Philippines and parts of Africa), and Catholics and Buddhists (China) 
became more segregated from each other, not less, over the course of the 
nineteenth century. This segregation did not distinguish Catholicism. All 
of the world’s great religious traditions—including parts of Protestant and 
Orthodox Christianity, Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, and Ro¬ 
man Catholicism—became more self-conscious about doctrine and uni¬ 
formity of practice during the nineteenth century as new modes of travel 
and communications brought people into unprecedented proximity. Re¬ 
ligious polemics did not lead to religious slaughter, a welcome restraint 
when compared to the Reformation era. But religious divisions, or what 
one historian terms a “new confessional age,” fundamentally structured 
politics and culture. 9 

The first and most basic impetus behind Jesuit globalization was one 
of the great migrations of modern history, the decision of sixty million 
Europeans to leave the continent over the course of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The Catholic contingent of this migration was immense, probably 
amounting to more than half of the total, led in sequence by immigrants 
from Ireland, Germany, Italy, and Poland. In this context Jesuits simply 
followed the Catholic tide. 10 

A second reason for Jesuit globalization was less predictable. Nothing 
marked Jesuit life in the nineteenth century more than instability, with 
Jesuits expelled from more than two dozen European and Latin American 
countries. The expulsions began in Russia and the Netherlands in the 
second decade of the nineteenth century, and by 1840, Jesuits had been 
expelled from Spain, Naples, France, and Portugal. These initial expul¬ 
sions were lingering aftershocks of eighteenth-century controversies with 
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monarchs, often Catholic monarchs, using the Jesuits as pawns in a contest 
with the Vatican over control of episcopal appointments and schools. The 
duration was often brief, with negotiations for the return of the Jesuits 
commencing soon after their expulsion. 

In a second wave of expulsions between 1840 and 1901, the Jesuits were 
driven out, often multiple times, from Switzerland, various parts of modern- 
day Italy (including Rome, Piedmont, and Naples), New Granada (mod¬ 
ern-day Colombia), Uruguay, Ecuador, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Peru, 
Austria, Spain, Germany, Guatemala, France, and Nicaragua. In Mexico a 
liberal government expelled “foreign-born” Jesuits. 11 

This second set of expulsions had different origins. Instead of quar¬ 
rels between monarchs and bishops with the Jesuits as collateral damage, 
attacks on the Jesuits in the latter half of the nineteenth century came 
from leading intellectuals and politicians and represented a reawaken¬ 
ing in a new context of the anti-Jesuitism documented by Sabina Pavone 
in chapter 5 of this volume. The emergence of the modern nation-state 
in the nineteenth century is a familiar textbook story, with Italy, Ger¬ 
many, Colombia, Mexico, the United States (after the Civil War), and 
many other countries developing stronger national governments, publicly 
funded education systems, and a novel focus on identifying with a nation’s 
history and culture as opposed to the history and culture of a particular 
region. 12 A Catholicism headquartered in Rome, and especially the Jesuits 
as an international religious order, became understood as the most promi¬ 
nent threat and competitor to nationalist claims. Politicians, editors, nov¬ 
elists, and ministers all made the point: The Jesuits, with their schools, 
their cultivation of common religious devotions, and their loyalty to the 
papacy, might thwart the most important vehicle for progress—namely, 
the unified nation-state. To support the Jesuits, as one Mexico City editor 
explained, was to “detain the course of the century.” 13 

The pivotal moment occurred in the 1840s. Jules Michelet and Edgar 
Quinet, two leading French intellectuals, offered a course on the Jesuits 
at the College de France, and their lectures were immediately printed 
to great acclaim. Their conclusion—that Jesuitism and ultramontanism 
menaced new nation-states and the rights of the individual—became com¬ 
monplace in anti-Jesuit and anti-Catholic rhetoric. Either “Jesuitism must 
abolish the spirit of France,” Quinet explained, “or France must abolish 
the spirit of Jesuitism.” 14 Julio Arboleda, a Colombian statesman, drew 
upon his reading of Michelet and Quinet to express his fear that a Jesuit’s 
patria must always be the Society of Jesus, not Colombia or any country. 15 

Leaders of almost all of the European revolutions of 1847-48 (and their 
Latin American admirers) expressed animosity toward the Jesuits. Most 
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anti-Jesuit rhetoric came from Protestants, liberal Jews, and anticlericals, 
but some Catholics also criticized the Jesuits for thwarting the possible 
union of Catholicism and modern nationalism and for facilitating the an¬ 
timodern stances of many Church leaders. 16 Some leading Catholics, not 
just Protestants, advocated banning the Jesuits from Prussia during the 
heady days of the Frankfurt Parliament. 17 Similarly Vincenzo Gioberti, an 
Italian priest who was influenced by Michelet and Quinet and who was 
one of the key figures of Italian nationalism, published a widely read attack 
on the Jesuits titled Ii Gesuito moderno. In this and other writings, Gioberti 
pleaded with the pope to abandon political control of the Papal States and 
foster Italian unity, even as he bitterly castigated the Jesuits for inhibiting 
this vision. He defined the Jesuits as the “enemies of nationalities” and the 
“allies of despots.” 18 

Nineteenth-century Jesuits could dismiss “ignominious stories” about 
the Society as a regrettable consequence of the “unbridled license of writ¬ 
ing and reading in our times.” 19 They could wryly contrast European mobs 
chanting against the Jesuits in the name of “progress” with the “good 
manners and cordiality” of putatively uncivilized Blackfeet and Flathead 
Indians meeting Jesuits in modern-day Montana and Idaho. 20 And they 
could note the incongruity of anti-Jesuit fervor given the small number 
of Jesuits—only 634 Jesuits lived in Germany when Otto von Bismarck 
and his allies expelled them in 1872—in any given country at any given 
time. 21 

Still all Jesuits recognized that they stood in an uneasy relationship with 
new emphases on individual freedom and national identity. “The Jesuits,” 
Superior General Jan Roothaan explained to a colleague, “are [viewed] as 
an expression of Catholicism,” and those who wish to “modernize” society 
must “destroy” them. 22 


The Society’s New Foundations 

The Jesuits disparaged the modern world with enough frequency to 
confirm liberal nationalist stereotypes. But distance from the heat of 
nineteenth-century polemics permits a cooler assessment of the multiple 
routes to modernity traveled by religious and secular communities, some¬ 
times in spite of themselves. 23 

The Jesuit route began with an act of retrieval, an effort to reestablish 
the Society on foundations laid in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
while skipping the more complicated history of the eighteenth century and 
the suppression. 24 The process began with a reassessment ofjesuit spiritual 
life. Roothaan, the most important superior general of the nineteenth- 
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century Jesuits, insisted on an almost literal reading of the Spiritual Exercises 
of Saint Ignatius, the key document for spiritual formation within the 
order, and personally translated a new edition from the original Spanish 
text. 25 

Exactly how nineteenth-century Jesuits understood the Exercises—in 
daily meditations, annual retreats of eight days, a thirty-day retreat at some 
point during their training—is not easy to recapture. But the focus seems 
less on mystical experience and more on the Lord’s passion and suffering, 
notably the regret that Jesus desired to “suffer more, while I am occupied 
only in trying to suffer less.” Equally pervasive was a constant focus on 
humility, “mortification and abnegation.” The “terrible enemy” of au¬ 
thentic Jesuit work, explained one pastor in New York, was “selfishness.” 
Its remedy: “obedience.” 26 That Roothaan’s notes on the Exercises stress 
“the obedience of the Child Jesus” as a central spiritual model highlighted 
the difference between Jesuit piety and the simultaneous effort by figures 
such as Ralph Waldo Emerson to promote the virtue of self-reliance. 27 

Alongside a set of reenergized spiritual practices came a revitalized mis¬ 
sionary ethos. Roothaan viewed evangelization as the Society’s highest 
priority, and he worked carefully with like-minded bishops to send Jesuits 
to the far-flung corners of the world. 

Roothaan specifically noted in an 1831 plea for missionaries that the 
“burden of every letter” from Jesuits already serving in the United States 
was a request for more missionaries to combat “ministers of error” (i.e., 
Protestant clergy) also “sent from Europe.” 28 Lie worried that European 
Catholic immigrants, moving to “faraway countries, their numbers ris¬ 
ing,” might “go into Protestant churches to hear the word of God, and to 
even celebrate Easter.” 29 

Many Jesuits responded to Roothaan’s call, and the combination of 
expulsions and missionary fervor produced a remarkably cosmopolitan 
lived experience. This palpable sense that the entire world lay before them 
became evident when the Jesuits from particular European houses saw 
themselves and their friends sent to utterly distant locales—Madagascar or 
the Canadian Great Lakes, Maine or Bombay—based on global needs at a 
particular moment. 

The appropriation of the distant past shaped Jesuit educational practice 
as well. Roothaan made a detailed study of the original sixteenth-century 
Ratio studiorum (Plan of Studies) for Jesuit schools and insisted that it again 
become operative as the restored Society began taking over new edu¬ 
cational establishments. 30 Much secular education in nineteenth-century 
Europe and North America was also based on a classical foundation, but 
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the Jesuit insistence on a specific curriculum almost entirely composed of 
Latin and Greek texts seemed to nationalist reformers yet another sign of 
the Society’s distance from the modern world. 

The effort to recast Jesuit intellectual life extended beyond the class¬ 
room. Even the most determined opponents of the Jesuits in the eighteenth 
century recognized the centrality of the Society to the era’s scientific inves¬ 
tigations, theatrical productions, and publishing ventures. 31 Nineteenth- 
centuryjesuits sustained a fascination with science, particularly astronomy, 
but the dominant impulse again was to return to the sixteenth and sev¬ 
enteenth centuries, when a scholasticism derived from Thomas Aquinas 
dominated the intellectual life of the Society. An Irish Jesuit, looking 
around the room at the Twenty-First General Congregation of the world’s 
Jesuits in 1829, admitted that “the Society can no longer boast of so many 
brilliant men as she had in the age when Scholasticism flourished.” He 
nonetheless insisted that only scholasticism “has always been the Theology 
of the Society and the weapon with which our forefathers conquered the 
enemies of the Catholic Truth.” 32 

Over the course of the nineteenth century, this scholastic revival, led by 
German and Italian Jesuits, triumphed over its intellectual foes within the 
Catholic world through a combination of intellectual firepower and papal 
patronage. In 1879 Pope Leo XIII mandated primacy of place for scholastic 
philosophy and theology in Catholic seminaries and universities. 

Within the Church, the Jesuits worked to prevent any repeat of con¬ 
flicts with the papacy. In contrast to the sixteenth and seventeenth centu¬ 
ries when Jesuits occasionally aligned themselves with local bishops and 
monarchs in disputes with the Vatican, nineteenth-century Jesuits under¬ 
stood themselves as papal loyalists. Roothaan even defended the memory 
of Clement XIV, the pope who suppressed the order in 1773, by insisting 
that the suppression had been forced upon the papacy. 33 After initial ten¬ 
sion between Pope Pius IX and the Jesuits during the tumultuous events 
of the late 1840s, when Pius IX was mistakenly hailed as a “liberal,” he 
became more tightly tied to the Society. During his two-year exile after 
the revolution in Rome, the pope urged the Jesuits to publish a journal of 
opinion, and immediately upon its founding in 1850, La Civilta Cattolica 
became the most influential publication in the Catholic world. (Meeting 
with Civiltd editors every two weeks, the pope also took an active hand in 
editorial decisions.) 34 

In turn the Jesuits played pivotal roles in support of the controversial 
declaration of the Immaculate Conception of Mary in 1854, a signal event 
in the consolidation of papal authority and a decision setting Catholi- 
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cism against other Christian churches. The Jesuits helped draft and de¬ 
fend Pope Pius IX’s notorious 1864 Syllabus of Errors, with its denial that 
the papacy should reconcile itself with “progress, liberalism and modern 
civilization.” 35 They supported (and again helped draft) the even more 
controversial declaration of papal infallibility in 1870 and defended the 
declaration against both those Catholics who judged it imprudent and 
non-Catholics for whom it confirmed stereotypes of Catholics being op¬ 
posed to intellectual autonomy. When Leo XIII met in 1896 with Jesuit 
leaders from around the world, he emphasized that the Society’s mission 
was to “defend the Church and the Roman Pontificate.” That “we are liv¬ 
ing in evil times” where our “enemies are many,” he asserted, heightened 
the need for “greater devotedness.” 36 

Attempts by Catholics to reconcile faith with contemporary intellectual 
currents provoked a harsh Jesuit response. La Civiltd Cattolica bluntly de¬ 
scribed the very idea of a liberal Catholicism as “bizarre and monstrous,” 
and in 1883 the Jesuits formally resolved as a body to “repudiate by name” 
the “doctrine known as Catholic liberalism.” 37 

Outside the Church the Jesuits similarly disparaged liberalism, or the 
focus on individual autonomy that was so powerful in the aftermath of 
the revolutions in the United States, France, and Latin America. Instead, 
Jesuits helped sustain a more communal ethos in Europe and the Americas. 
Jesuits across the world, for example, promoted the work of the Catalan 
priest Jaime Balmes, whose Protestantism and Catholicity Compared was trans¬ 
lated into all of the major European languages and became one of the era’s 
most influential texts. (It was first published in Spanish as El Protestantismo 
Comparado con el Catolicismo en sus Relaciones con la Civilizacion Europea [Bar¬ 
celona, 1842—44].) Balmes’s fundamental claims—that Protestant liberty 
inevitably turned into anarchy and that Catholicism better fostered the mix 
of freedom and order necessary for an advanced civilization—proved useful 
to Catholics in countries where intellectuals assumed a tight link between 
Protestantism and progress. (Even in the most remote North American 
villages, the Jesuits routinely met ministers and even traders who accused 
them of impeding the “progress of civilization.” 38 ) Other Jesuits joined 
Balmes in developing a Catholic counternarrative to liberal accounts of 
progress, with the Reformation, in the Catholic view, as the precursor to 
absolutist monarchies—not constitutional democracy—and a fatal blow to 
what they understood as a more harmonious balance between authority and 
liberty. 39 

To most Jesuits the liberal focus on the rights of the individual threat¬ 
ened the foundations of society. Freedom of the press—permitting the 
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publication of an “obscene” book as easily as a religious book—seemed a 
worrisome novelty. Freedom of religion had its benefits, as those Jesuits 
scarred by persecution appreciated. But freedom of religion as a principle, 
with any and all religious groups able to worship in public, educate their 
young, and proselytize, meant condoning religious error. Or as a French 
Jesuit based in Rome wrote, religious liberty could not be supported “in 
general and without distinction. It is evident that this liberty is an evil 
against which Christianity has struggled since its origin.” 40 

The willingness of nominally freedom-loving European and Latin 
American politicians to expel the Jesuits in the 1840s clinched the case for 
liberal intolerance and demonstrated the need for “another kind of lan¬ 
guage of liberty.” 41 Roothaan himself visited many European Jesuit houses 
during his exile from Rome between 1848 and 1850, and he recounted 
the dramatic tale of the public attacks on the Jesuits, the mobs of “red re¬ 
publicans” chanting outside Jesuit residences, and his flight from Rome in 
disguise. 42 Writing from Marseilles, occasionally in code to deceive gov¬ 
ernment censors, he noted to one Americanjesuit the “violent aggression” 
in Rome that made his exile inevitable. 43 

Memories of exiles, and the suffering and persecution preceding them, 
suffused official Jesuit documents. Each of the nineteenth-century su¬ 
periors general composed dolorous letters—cumulatively a Jesuit jer¬ 
emiad—that were read out loud in Jesuit residences around the world 
during mealtimes. Roothaan’s successor as superior general, Belgian Peter 
Jan Beckx, thought it “most true [that] we are despised, persecuted, con¬ 
demned to exile, deprived of the common rights of citizens and men.” 44 
Beckx’s successor as Jesuit superior general, Anton Anderledy, had been 
expelled from Switzerland as a young man and sent initially to Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. Writing from Fiesole, Italy, because an anticlerical Ital¬ 
ian government had again ejected the Jesuits from their headquarters in 
Rome, Anderledy complained of the “injustice of the times, and the bitter 
harassing of evil-minded men whom we see raging against the Church of 
God, and raging against the Society of Jesus.” 45 Anderledy’s successor, the 
Spaniard Luis Martin, bemoaned the “pitiless persecution” of the Jesuits 
by leaders “tainted and captivated with those principles which are absurdly 
called ‘liberal.’” 46 


Jesuit Nationalism and the Reemergence of a Global Ethos 

In 1914 the Jesuits inaugurated a centenary celebration. Flaving begun 
with a handful of beleaguered institutions, the Jesuits now ran 234 col- 
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leges in forty-three countries; sponsored dozens of scholarly, devotional, 
and missionary journals; served as advisers to the pope and in various high 
ecclesiastical positions; and, as a collective, constituted the most significant 
Catholic intellectual resource. 

The celebration was ill timed, for it coincided almost exactly with the 
assassination of Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife, Sophie, in Sara¬ 
jevo (with an Austrian Jesuit providing last rites) and the onset of global 
war. In this sense, though, the centenary also marked a transition as the 
war revealed a weakening of the determinedly cosmopolitan ethos of the 
mid-nineteenth-century Jesuits. During both the American Civil War 
(1861-65) and the Franco-Prussian War (1870-71), the Jesuits had served 
as chaplains but only after making a point of their neutrality and deter¬ 
minedly resisting any claim that nationalist states could draft Jesuits into 
military service. 

Now the Jesuits understood themselves differently. To preserve their in¬ 
dependence, the superior general and his staff moved from Rome to Swit¬ 
zerland when Italy entered the war in 1915, and journals such as La Civilta 
Cattolica continued to bemoan militarist nationalism. 47 But Jesuits rushed 
to volunteer as chaplains for Germany, Italy, the United States, Austria- 
Hungary, Britain, Belgium, and France. In Italy 300 Jesuits labored in the 
army of a government that was still in a standoff with the pope over the 
independence of the Vatican. Twenty-six German Jesuits died in service, 
and 535 German Jesuits served as chaplains and stretcher bearers for Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s reich despite extant anti-Jesuit laws. (The laws were repealed 
in 1917 because of the Jesuits’ willingness to sacrifice for the German war 
effort and because government officials sought to placate Catholics.) 48 In 
France less than fifteen years after their final expulsion, Jesuits worked 
with French armies in the trenches of the Western Front, in North Africa, 
and in the Middle East, losing 163 French Jesuits in battle or from illnesses 
contracted during the war. Their surviving Jesuit colleagues repeatedly 
invoked the notion of France as the eldest “daughter” of the Church and 
asserted the “right” and “need” to serve one’s country and even to sacrifice 
one’s life for the nation. 49 

The origins of this Jesuit nationalism are complex. A waning anticleri- 
calism in European intellectual culture was important, along with the 
broad appeal of nationalist sentiments to Jesuits, now more likely to have 
been raised as patriotic citizens or subjects. Imperial projects also played a 
role. In contrast to the endemic tension between the Jesuits and national¬ 
ist governments in the mid-nineteenth century, Spanish and American 
Jesuits in the Philippines, Belgian Jesuits in the Congo, and French Jesuits 
in Vietnam, Algeria, and Polynesia found themselves allied with imperial 
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authorities, teaching their sons, hearing their confessions, and leaning on 
them for assistance in missionary ventures. 

Jesuit globalization, then, like globalization generally, has its own 
history. Peaking in the nineteenth century as expelled European Jesuits 
brought an international Catholic style to the most distant corners of the 
globe, it faded during the more nationalist 1920s and 1930s. Jesuits still 
wrote each other in a common lingua franca, Latin, but now they were 
more likely to spend their careers either within the orbit of one nation¬ 
state or allied to an imperial venture that reinforced national loyalties. 

A more global ethos only reasserted itself in the wake of the Second 
World War and decolonization. An official turning point occurred at the 
Second Vatican Council, where, for the first time, bishops born in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America participated as equals with their European col¬ 
leagues. (At the First Vatican Council in 1869—70, only a handful of mis¬ 
sionary bishops, all born in Europe, represented the world east of Russia, 
south of Naples, and west of Galway.) After the Council, Jesuits from Latin 
America, India, and the Philippines began reflecting on what it might 
mean to enrich, not simply receive, North American or European Catholic 
traditions. 50 

Karl Rahner, a German Jesuit and one of the Second Vatican Council’s 
most notable figures, emphasized these themes in an influential essay on 
the Council that began, interestingly, as a talk delivered partially in Ger¬ 
man and simultaneously translated into English to faculty and students at 
a Jesuit seminary in Cambridge, Massachusetts. To Rahner the Council 
signified the emergence of a “world Church in a fully official way.” In the 
nineteenth century the Church “exported a European religion as a com¬ 
modity it did not really want to change . . . together with the rest of the 
culture and civilization it considered superior.” 51 

No longer, Rahner argued, could Catholicism be understood as simply 
“a European export.” And indeed, the loyalty of nineteenth-century Jesu¬ 
its to the papacy, their enthusiasm for Catholic devotions such as the Sacred 
Heart, their condemnations of modernity, their suspicions of the nation¬ 
state, and their fascination with the miraculous now seemed an unwelcome 
detour from the theological road leading to the Second Vatican Council. 

One son of this global Catholic community is Jorge Bergoglio, or Pope 
Francis, an Argentine Jesuit and the first modern pope from outside Eu¬ 
rope. He is alert to the history sketched in this chapter and, in one of his 
initial interviews, encouraged secular intellectuals to abandon old tropes 
equating Catholicism with the “darkness of superstition” and the “modern 
culture of the Enlightenment” with “the light of reason.” 52 He repeatedly 
invokes as models those Jesuits who were willing to immerse themselves 
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in the life of people on the margins of society, including a Spanish Jesuit 
who spent his career with native peoples in Alaska. When he speaks of a 
“globalization of indifference” marking the current divide between rich 
and poor, he injects Catholic social thought into ebullient discussions of 
the “flat” global economy . 53 

The Jesuit superior general at the moment of this book’s composition, 
Adolfo Nicolas, also understands this global Church firsthand. Born and 
educated in Spain, he studied in Tokyo and Rome and then returned to 
Asia, serving a six-year stint as a director of an institute at Ateneo de Ma¬ 
nila University, for the bulk of his ministerial career. Following his elec¬ 
tion, he urged the world’s Jesuits to develop a more self-consciously global 
orientation. “Can we not go beyond the loose family relationships we now 
have as institutions,” he asked, “and re-imagine and re-organize ourselves 
so that, in this globalized world, we can more effectively realize the uni¬ 
versality which has always been part of Ignatius’s vision of the Society ?” 54 

The answers are not yet in. Certainly the character of twenty-first- 
century globalization—marked by decreasing inequality among nations 
but increased inequality within them and by a reassertion of nationalist 
sentiment in countries such as China and Russia even as international 
organizations plant deeper roots—provides a new context for Jesuit work. 
And the changing demographics of the Jesuits—declining in numbers in 
Europe and the Americas while growing in Africa and Asia—must shape 
strategic decisions made within the Society. The modest point of this 
chapter is that contemporary Jesuit global connections, forged in the era 
of text messages and Skype, necessarily follow paths winding back to the 
expulsions and missionary efforts of the reestablished Society of Jesus in 
the nineteenth century. 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 
ON JESUIT EDUCATION AND 
GLOBALISATION 

JOHN W. O'MAUEY, SJ 


In this volume we are dealing with two basic questions: How does glob¬ 
alization help us understand the Jesuits, and how do the Jesuits help us un¬ 
derstand globalization? Although answers to those questions must inevita¬ 
bly overlap, I concentrate on the latter. In so doing I modify it a bit to ask 
also how their example might act as a corrective to the way globalization 
is generally perceived and pursued today. 

More specifically I ask whether there is something in the Jesuit tradi¬ 
tion of education (formal schooling) that makes it particularly relevant in 
today’s global, multicultural world. I, in fact, believe there is, but if we 
answer the question affirmatively, then we need to be precise and at the 
same time large minded because the Jesuit tradition of schooling seems at 
first glance to be so essentially and characteristically Western as to preclude 
a positive answer. 

The Jesuit tradition of education emerged from a melding of three 
earlier traditions developed in the Mediterranean Basin more than two 
millennia ago. The first was a philosophical-scientific tradition based on 
Greek texts, principally Aristotle’s metaphysics, natural philosophy, and 
works on logic and dialectics. By Aristotle’s analysis and codification of the 
process of reasoning itself and of every aspect of the physical world as it was 
known at the time, he took a giant step in the professionalization of learn¬ 
ing. But it was only in the thirteenth century that such professionalization 
achieved stable and enduring form in the institution known then and now 
as the university, perhaps the greatest achievement of the Middle Ages . 1 
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The second tradition was not philosophical-scientific but literary, based 
on the prose and poetry of ancient Greece and Rome. This tradition of 
learning was less formal than the philosophical-scientific tradition and 
embodied different principles and values. 2 It was soon formalized into a 
program of education, later known as “humanistic,” that became standard 
for elites in the ancient world. Like the other tradition, however, the in¬ 
stitution did not receive a stable form relative to the modern era until the 
Renaissance of the fifteenth century when it became known by different 
names but most often simply by the term “college.” 3 Although from their 
beginning and through their subsequent history these two traditions of 
learning and schooling were rivals, they were also partners. They bor¬ 
rowed from each other and were reciprocally influential. 

By the second or third century CE, and especially by the fourth, they 
helped shape—and yet were shaped by—the third tradition, Christianity, 
which had earlier entered the Hellenistic world from Palestine. One of 
the most salient and differentiating features of this Christian tradition as it 
interacted with the late-antique culture of the Mediterranean world was 
“spiritual conquest” through conversion of the Other, a feature that had 
become especially prominent in the West by the time of the Portuguese 
and Spanish voyages of discovery in the early modern era. 

When the Jesuit order was founded in the mid-sixteenth century, both 
the university and the humanistic college were established and highly re¬ 
spected institutions in the cultural life of the era. The Jesuits were there¬ 
fore formed by both of these traditions, but they did not receive them 
passively. As they made them their own, they modified them and shaped 
them according to a developing fourth tradition—namely, the Society of 
Jesus itself. The story of Jesuit education is largely the story of how the 
Jesuits interacted with these two institutions and how they imbued them 
with characteristics distinctive of themselves. Among those characteristics 
was the essentially global orientation of the Society of Jesus. 

Founded in 1540 the Jesuits defined themselves as a missionary order. 
They were a group of men preparing to go anywhere in the world and 
preach the Gospel to the Other. Within ten years of their order’s founding, 
the Jesuits were already in places as distant from Europe as Brazil, India, 
and Japan. Once they began to undertake formal schooling as their primary 
ministry, they carried that ministry with them wherever they went, and 
they instinctively saw that it had to be adapted to different circumstances 
and cultures. In this way and others, the Jesuits’ way of proceeding created 
a pastoral, cultural, and intellectual style that to a greater or lesser extent, 
depending on circumstances, gave the Jesuit schools a distinctive profile. 
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The Two Basic Institutions of Schooling: Their Character, 

Values, and Goals 

The great turning point in the history of Western education occurred in 
the thirteenth century with the founding of the first universities. What 
is most striking about that institution in its medieval origins is how rap¬ 
idly, within just a few generations, it attained mature form and established 
the basic structures and procedures that, in their fundamental functions, 
purpose, and organizational strategies, have changed so little in the in¬ 
tervening nine hundred years. I am referring to set curricula, textbooks, 
examinations, differentiated schools or departments, deans, presidents 
(rectors), faculty privileges and duties, and most especially public certifi¬ 
cation of professional competence through the awarding of degrees—for 
instance, master of arts, doctor of medicine, and doctor of laws. The world 
had never known anything quite like the medieval university. 

Even more startling and fundamental is how, at its inception in the thir¬ 
teenth century, the university already embodied and promoted a set of val¬ 
ues that still undergirds universities today, such as the supreme importance 
of dispassionately analyzing and critically thinking about subjects, of rest¬ 
lessly questioning received wisdom, and of exploring every aspect of the 
physical world. These values led universities to pursue two goals, which 
universities today continue to pursue: First is intellectual problem solving, 
or, in more contemporary terms, the production of knowledge. Closely 
related is the second goal of career advancement through the acquisition 
of professional/technical skills. Students attended the university to become 
prepared to make a career. As it does now, a university degree then spelled 
upward socioeconomic mobility. The university qua university did not 
concern itself with anybody’s eternal salvation, with playing a constructive 
role in the Church or society, or with the students’ personal development. 

By the sixteenth century Europe was dotted with universities, great and 
small. The University of Paris was one of the oldest and is still the most 
prestigious in Western Europe. From 1528 until 1535, Ignatius of Loyola 
studied there. In Paris he gathered nine companions who, a few years later 
in Rome, helped him found the Society of Jesus. By that time they all 
had obtained master of arts degrees, an achievement of which they were 
proud. Their formal education at Paris was among the best and the most 
professional that the times provided. These “friends in the Lord,” as Igna¬ 
tius and the others described themselves, not surprisingly determined that 
recruits to the Society they founded must have a university-style education 
of comparable quality to their own. 
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Not until two centuries after the founding of the first universities did 
the literary tradition develop its own institution, the college, largely in 
reaction to the university and as an alternative to it. An erstwhile rival to 
the university, it borrowed from the university certain structures—espe¬ 
cially in the Jesuit system—such as set curricula and advancement through 
examinations. While the college therefore shared some traits with the uni¬ 
versity, it diverged in notable ways. The college did use set textbooks, but 
they were by authors and of genres and subjects that found no place in the 
philosophical-scientific university curriculum. In time the subjects came 
to be called “the humanities,” but more revealing is the original Renais¬ 
sance term studia humanitatis, which is perhaps best translated as “humane 
letters”—that is, subjects that treat human strivings, failings, passions, and 
ideals as expressed especially in poetry, drama, oratory, and history. 4 

It was no accident that the person most responsible for reasserting this 
tradition was a literary figure, the poet Petrarch (1304—74). By the mid¬ 
dle of the fourteenth century, he had already articulated three grievances 
against the university that became standard among critics of the universi¬ 
ties. First, the universities did not teach the “literary” subjects, which, in 
the view of these educators, were the subjects that illuminated the great 
questions of human life as it is really lived and that thus helped students 
deal with them. Second, and related to the first, the university was indiffer¬ 
ent to the ethical, spiritual, religious, emotional, and physical development 
of its students. “Getting ahead” seemed to be the university’s core value. 
The third complaint, related to the other two, was that the university did 
not seem concerned with the body social and politic, or with the obliga¬ 
tion all human beings have to contribute to the well-being of society at 
large. 

Thus, the principal aim that undergirded the humanistic tradition was 
different from the university’s; the humanists wanted to produce a certain 
kind of person. The tradition was thus radically student centered or, to use 
the Jesuit expression, imbued with cum personalis (care for the student’s en¬ 
tire well-being). The humanistic core of the curriculum raised questions 
pertinent to human life—questions of virtue and vice, of greed and re¬ 
demption, of the ambivalence of human decision making, and, yes, of sal¬ 
vation and damnation. It treated them not through abstract principles—as 
found, for instance, in Aristotle’s Nicotnachean Ethics —but through stories, 
poetry, plays, and historical narratives that dramatized moral alternatives 
and the consequences of one’s choices for oneself and for others. As Pe¬ 
trarch said, “It is one thing to know, another to love; one thing to under¬ 
stand, another to will. [Aristotle] teaches what virtue is, I do not deny that; 
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but his lesson lacks the words that sting and set afire and urge toward love 
of virtue and hatred of vice.” 5 

The ideal graduates, in other words, were responsible participants in the 
community in which they lived, concerned for the common good, and 
ready to make sacrifices for it. They were prepared to assume a leadership 
role as circumstances required. Thus, rhetoric—here understood as the art 
of the speech act, the art of persuasion, the art of winning consensus—was 
the culminating discipline in the curriculum, for it taught students how 
to communicate effectively with ordinary people and win their backing 
for worthy causes. As the Roman author Quintilian (c. 35—c. 97 CE) put 
it, this style of education sought to produce vir bonus dicendi peritus, or a 
“good human being with the oratorical skills” to lead others to make good 
choices. 6 

Because an effective speaker had to grasp the temper of his audience 
and adapt his message to it, accommodating persons, times, places, and 
circumstances was at the very heart of the lesson of classical rhetoric. This 
aspect of the humanistic tradition would make a big impact on the Jesuits’ 
way of proceeding, especially as they moved into cultures strange to them 
in their global outreach. 

Renaissance humanists did not think their education was impractical. 
In fact, they thought it was more practical than what universities offered 
because, by its emphasis on precise and persuasive speech, it taught the 
most important art, the art of the word, which not only provided tools for 
influencing others but also was identical with the art of thinking itself. The 
theorists of this tradition realized, at least implicitly, that having a thought 
and finding the right word to express it were not two acts but one. Until 
persons had the right word they did not have the eureka, or the experi¬ 
ence of insight. Until that moment, they had only a musing, a rumination, 
a groping. Training in this tradition thus resulted in acquiring the most 
important skill one needed to make one’s way in the world and have an 
impact. 

The humanistic school became a pan-European phenomenon that cut 
across confessional divides, growing as popular in Protestant settings as 
in Catholic ones, even if with slightly different emphases and ethos. The 
sheer number ofjesuit schools makes them stand out in this panorama. But 
more important, with their emphasis on active learning, on public perfor¬ 
mances of various kinds, on the adaptability of the tradition to contexts 
outside Europe, and especially on the spiritual development of the student 
based on principles of Saint Ignatius’s Spiritual Exercises, they modified the 
tradition in important ways and made it their own. 
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The Jesuits 

Within months of gaining papal approval of the order in 1540, Francis 
Xavier was on his way to Lisbon, whence he departed for India. There¬ 
after, the Jesuits never flagged in their missionary zeal. Nonetheless, in 
1548, just eight years after their founding, they opened their first school in 
Messina in Sicily. It was the initial step in a momentous process that would 
lead them to combine the ideal of missionaries on the move with that of 
resident schoolmasters. 

The school at Messina was a humanistic school, engaging the same 
curriculum the humanists had laid out and doing so with the same goals 
in mind. The Jesuits had to see a compelling compatibility between their 
Christian mission and what these schools, whose ancient inspiration was 
pagan, professed to do. Not until much later did thejesuits ever attempt to 
explain the compatibility, but we can easily infer some of its essential ele¬ 
ments. The quintessence of the Spiritual Exercises is, to use an old-fashioned 
expression, the development of the inner-directed person, or a human 
being who acts not from rote conformity to ethical standards but out of 
sincere, heartfelt, and discerning appropriation of them. In other words, 
like the humanist educational program, the Exercises also seek to produce 
a certain kind of person. 

Although the Exercises have proved themselves helpful to people in all 
walks of life, they are geared more directly toward persons engaged in an 
active life in the Church or society, as suggested by the meditations on 
“The Kingdom of Christ” and “The Two Standards.” The Exercises hoped 
to help the person who, in the first instance, participated in the affairs of 
the day. With its base in the Exercises, the spirituality of the Jesuit order it¬ 
self has traditionally and correctly been described as an active spirituality. 7 

Good judgment (“prudence”) was the virtue the humanists wanted 
especially to cultivate in students, and it correlates with the process of 
spiritual discernment central to the Exercises. By means of spiritual discern¬ 
ment through attention to one’s inner journey, the Exercises hope to help 
the person toward good decision making. Of course, the humanist ideal 
and that of the Exercises are far from being the same thing, but, as I have 
suggested, there is a correlation between them. 

Moreover, the accommodation of persons, places, and circumstances 
as a guiding principle in rhetoric finds a congenial partner in the spiritual 
traditions of the Jesuits. Saint Ignatius built accommodation into the Exer¬ 
cises themselves. They can be given as a form of catechesis, as an ongoing 
process over many months while the person is still engaged in the usual 
daily tasks, or, ideally, as the person’s only occupation over the course of 
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a full month in a sequestered situation. The individual Exercises within 
the Spiritual Exercises are to be tailored to times, places, and especially the 
circumstances of the individual making the spiritual journey. Moreover, in 
his correspondence as superior general, Ignatius was careful to allowjesuits 
who were on the scene to make decisions appropriate to the situations in 
which they found themselves. 8 

In the early pages of the Spiritual Exercises, Saint Ignatius sets forth a 
fundamental attitude, or a presupposition (praesupponendum ), to guide the 
person during the retreat. As he puts it, “It is necessary to suppose that ev¬ 
ery good Christian is more ready to put a good interpretation on another’s 
statement than to condemn it as false” (no. 22). Even amid the bitter reli¬ 
gious and political polemics the Jesuits sometimes engaged in, they wanted 
to mark their dealings with the Other with this ideal. In the Christian 
context of the Renaissance, the student in Jesuit schools studied the pagan 
classics of Greece and Rome not only as models of literary style but also as 
moral examples for emulation and inspiration. If noble Romans could be 
so admirable, how much more should the Christian be! Erasmus, the most 
widely read author of the era, dramatically expressed the idea through a 
speaker in his sublime dialogue “The Godly Feast” (“Convivium religio- 
sum’j: “Saint Socrates, pray for us!” 9 In the same vein, the Jesuit exegete 
Cornelius a Lapide (1567—1637), a professor at the Jesuits’ Roman College, 
said of a passage from Epictetus, “O wonder! These words ring of the 
Gospel, not just moral philosophy.” 10 The benign hermeneutic of other 
cultures and their moral strivings exemplified in such statements marked 
the approach of many (though certainly not all) Jesuits to the non-Western 
cultures they encountered in their missions overseas. 

As expressed by the best theorists of this style of education, the moral 
imperative at the heart of the humanistic tradition of schooling implied 
self-sacrifice for the good of others. It obviously correlated with the Chris¬ 
tian message of loving one’s neighbors, even to the point of laying down 
one’s life for them, as Jesus taught by word and example. 

In Roman antiquity the best theorist of humanist education along with 
Quintilian was Cicero (106-43 BCE), who was undoubtedly the Jesuits’ 
favorite author. Most Jesuits knew well Cicero’s De Officiis (On Responsibil¬ 
ity for Others), a text they taught in classrooms year after year. In it Cicero 
eloquently expressed the ideal of sacrifice for the good of others, especially 
in the pursuit of justice. Here are two pertinent passages: 

We are not born for ourselves alone . . . we as human beings are born 
for the sake of other human beings, that we might be able to help 
one another. We ought therefore to contribute to the common good 
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of humankind by reciprocal acts of kindness, by giving and receiving 
from one another, and thus by our skill, our industry, and our talents 
work to bind human society together in peace and harmony. (1.7.22, 
my translation) 

The duties prescribed by justice must be given precedence over every¬ 
thing else, including the pursuit of knowledge, for such duties concern 
the welfare of other human beings, and nothing ought to be more sa¬ 
cred in our eyes than that. There are some people who either through 
absorption with their own self-advancement or through some other 
more basic coldness toward others, claim that all they need to do is tend 
to their own business, and thus they seem to themselves not to be doing 
any harm. But this means that while they avoid active injustice, they fall 
into another: they become traitors to the life we must all live together 
in human society, for they contribute to it none of their interest, none 
of their effort, none of their means. (1.9.29) 

In 1550 the Jesuits received approval from Pope Julius III of a refinement 
and elaboration they had drawn up of the original charter that, in 1540, 
had won them papal approval as a religious order in the Catholic Church. 
In the new document, they had somewhat expanded the list of ministries 
in which the Jesuits would engage. It concludes with the provision that the 
Jesuits are “to perform any other works of charity according to what will 
seem expedient for the glory of God and the common good” (my emphasis). 11 
Up to that point the ministries on the list had been derived directly or in¬ 
directly from the Bible or traditional Christian usage. However, the com¬ 
mon good derives not from those sources but from philosophy, a secular 
discipline. It suggests a concern for this world and thus an enlargement of 
the Society’s scope beyond evangelical and ecclesiastical goals. The older 
religious orders doubtless in some measure had this concern, as their his¬ 
tories clearly show, but the up-front and official commitment to it in this 
Jesuit document is the first in the history of such institutions. 

Renaissance theorists of humanistic education made clear the benefits 
to the common good that their schools conferred by producing upright 
citizens dedicated to that end. The Jesuits enthusiastically picked up this 
theme. When in 1550 they opened a school in Tivoli near Rome, they pro¬ 
moted it as contributing to the well-being of the city {ad civitatis utilitatem). 
When in 1550 they urged the bishop of Murcia in Spain to establish ajesuit 
school there, they told him it would be a great benefit to “the republic’’ by 
producing good priests, good civic officials, and good citizens of every sta¬ 
tus. 12 That the Jesuits used this standard humanist talk indicates the breadth 
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that began to mark their desire “to help souls,” as they characteristically 
described their goals and purpose. 

In 1551 Ignatius’s executive secretary, Juan Alfonso de Polanco, wrote 
in Ignatius’s name an extremely important and revealing letter to Anto¬ 
nio de Araoz, provincial of Spain. Polanco listed fifteen goals the Society 
hoped to accomplish through its schools. The goals fall into three cat¬ 
egories: benefits for the Society of Jesus itself, benefits for the students, 
and benefits for the locality. Except for the goals regarding the Society, 
almost any Renaissance humanist could have composed the list. The letter 
is remarkable, moreover, for not mentioning confessional or apologetic 
concerns. The fifteenth and final goal Polanco offers is comprehensive 
and directed exclusively to the common good: “Those who are now only 
students will grow up to be pastors, civic officials, administrators ofjustice, 
and will fill other important posts to everybody’s profit and advantage.” 13 

Despite many trials and tribulations, the school at Messina turned out to 
be a roaring success. The Jesuits, including Saint Ignatius, thus undertook 
the enterprise of formal schools in such an enthusiastic and comprehensive 
way that it became the primary and premier ministry of the order. By the 
time Ignatius died in 1556, the Jesuits operated thirty-five or more schools, 
nineteen of which were in Italy. In 1552 they opened their first school 
north of the Alps in Vienna. By 1565 they had thirty in Italy alone and 
had just opened two in Poland at Braniewo and Pultusk. Within a genera¬ 
tion, therefore, the Jesuit commitment to schooling can only be described 
as massive, and by the seventeenth century it was almost overwhelmingly 
so. To list a few typical examples: by 1640, a century after the Society’s 
founding, the Jesuits operated forty schools in the small area of present- 
day Belgium, some sixty in France, some ninety on the Italian mainland 
along with twenty-two on the island of Sicily, and thirty in the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth. 

This engagement was not confined to Europe. At the same time the 
Jesuits had some fifteen schools in the province of Mexico, eleven in the 
Viceroy of Peru, nine in Goa in India, and more in other far-flung locales. 
A few decades later they had close to forty schools and other major institu¬ 
tions in Mexico, Guatemala, and Cuba alone. By the time the Society was 
suppressed worldwide in 1773, it operated some seven hundred schools of 
various kinds around the globe. No such network of schools under a single 
aegis had ever been known before. 

Most of these schools followed a curriculum only modestly adapted 
from the European template. However, as Antoni Ucerler points out in 
chapter 1 of this volume, the situation was notably different in Japan. At 
the insistence of Alessandro Valignano (1539—1606), the superior who en- 
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joyed from the superior general almost plenipotentiary authority, the Jesu¬ 
its established two schools at which students were taught to read and write 
in both Latin and Japanese. This curriculum also included training in 
Japanese etiquette. Instead of classical Greek, the students studied classical 
Japanese and Chinese texts, based on the assumption that, like the pagan 
classics of Roman and Greek literature, they contained a wisdom worth 
learning. As in Europe and elsewhere, training in “virtuous conduct” was 
the first aim. The school at Funai was one of the world’s first international 
and even intercultural colleges, where both Japanese and European stu¬ 
dents studied in the same classroom. 

Thejapanese mission reminds us, moreover, that we should not confine 
the Jesuits’ educational ministry to the conventional classroom. In 1583 
the Italian Jesuit Giovanni Niccolo founded an art school and studio that 
had an extraordinary impact on Japanese art outside the mission commu¬ 
nity. The school (or “seminary,” as the sources call it) grew over the years 
and by the end of the century may have employed as many as forty artists. 
Students painted in oil on copper, on wood, and, occasionally, on canvas. 
They also executed paintings in Japanese watercolors. 14 


Jesuit Universities 

If it was the humanist philosophy of education that initially drew the Jesu¬ 
its into education, we must never forget that the founders were graduates 
of the University of Paris and cherished the training they received there in 
that tradition of education. Moreover, they were among the educators of 
the era who believed the university tradition and the humanistic tradition 
were compatible. Thus they also believed the values those traditions re¬ 
spectively embodied and promoted were compatible as well. In the Jesuits’ 
first decade, before they began to establish their own schools, they sent 
recruits to the order to study at well-established universities such as Paris, 
Louvain, and Padua. Once their own schools were established, they pre¬ 
scribed for recruits a rigorous program in academic philosophy and theol¬ 
ogy, as well as a foundational program in the studia humanitatis. 15 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the larger Jesuit schools began to 
teach some of the university disciplines. Principal among them was natu¬ 
ral philosophy, the seedbed for the development of modern science and a 
subject that was especially attractive to the young laymen for whom the 
schools were intended. Soon the Jesuits began to operate a relatively small 
number of universities and, unlike many other universities of the era, al¬ 
ways included a program in the humanities. The first of these schools was 
the Roman College, which opened its doors in 1552 as a humanistic school 
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but rapidly developed into a prestigious university with an international 
faculty that was much more highly regarded than its local counterpart, the 
University of Rome (La Sapienza). 

Within twenty years of the founding of the Roman College, the philo¬ 
sophical faculty had achieved wide recognition for its program in math¬ 
ematics, which included subjects such as optics, acoustics, and astronomy, 
all under the leadership of Father Christoph Clavius (1538—1612). Under 
Clavius’s influence, the Jesuit schools began to establish for themselves a 
lively mathematical tradition that recent scholarship has shown to be much 
more systemic than previously thought. 16 Confirmation of the high regard 
in which Clavius was held is his membership in the papal commission 
that, under Pope Gregory XIII, produced the Gregorian calendar, which 
we still use today. Clavius and Christoph Grienberger, his important but 
lesser-known contemporary, trained the first generation of those remark¬ 
able Jesuits whom Matteo Ricci (1552—1610) led and who made their way 
to Beijing in the late sixteenth century. They won entrance into the im¬ 
perial court principally by virtue of their skill in mathematics and astron¬ 
omy. In the early eighteenth century, the French Jesuits there persuaded 
Emperor Kangxi to allow them to undertake the mapping of his empire. 
The project turned out to be the largest and most successful cartographic 
enterprise in the history of the world up to that time. 17 

The Jesuits’ vocation as missionaries provided them with extraordi¬ 
nary opportunities for creating knowledge in geography, cartography, an¬ 
thropology, and botany. The reports the missionaries shared with their 
confreres teaching in the schools became available to the larger academic 
community for two reasons special to the Jesuits. First, members of the So¬ 
ciety were encouraged to keep up a steady correspondence among them¬ 
selves. 18 Second, what they wrote, especially about “curious” phenomena, 
was produced by men who were or had been teachers, and it was fed into 
a network of Jesuit teachers who knew how to exploit this information 
and release it into the public domain. Meanwhile, dozens upon dozens 
of botanizing Jesuits described and gathered plant specimens from as far 
away as China, Ceylon (Sri Lanka), Paraguay, and Canada and sent them 
back home to various schools. This phenomenon enabled Jesuit teachers in 
Europe and elsewhere to assemble cabinets, create botanical gardens, and 
publish multivolume compendiums of natural history. Often closely asso¬ 
ciated with their schools was a Jesuit pharmacy in which were distributed 
natural remedies such as quinine (“Jesuit bark”) that missionaries also sent 
back. All across Europe, Jesuits also taught the geography they learned 
from the missionaries’ maps. 

Jose de Acosta’s (1539-1600) firsthand description of the lands and 
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peoples of “the Indies” and his reflections upon it in his Historia natural 
y moral de las Indias (Natural and Moral History of the Indies ) are among the 
most important and famous Jesuit publications in this vein. First appear¬ 
ing in 1590, within two decades it went through four editions in Spanish, 
two in Dutch, two in French, three in Latin, two in German, and one in 
English. His work was anthropology before the discipline of anthropol¬ 
ogy was established. Its basic message for Europeans entering cultures as 
diverse as that of the Incans, Chinese, and Guarani was that they must 
understand how profoundly different these cultures were from those of 
Europe and adapt their behavior accordingly. Accommodation is a leitmo¬ 
tif of the Historia. 

Intensive study of languages—Greek, Latin, and the local vernacular— 
became part of every Jesuit’s education. While Jesuits were thoroughly 
trained in “the art of the word,” members of the older religious orders had 
no such training in their official plan of study. Thus not surprising, it was 
especially the Jesuits who, while on European missions to foreign lands, 
produced in great number the grammars and dictionaries of the respective 
indigenous languages. Their achievement implies they entered into the 
very mind-set of the indigenous peoples speaking those languages. In so 
doing, the Jesuits were also obeying a mandate to learn the language in the 
country in which they resided, as laid down by Ignatius in the Constitutions 
of the Society (4.8.3). 

The best-known instance of Jesuit adaptation and even identification 
with non-European culture is the mission to China that Ricci inaugurated 
but his superior and mentor, Valignano, masterminded. Having insisted 
in Japan that the Jesuits adopt the Japanese diet, architecture, and cus¬ 
toms, including the traditional tea ceremony, Valignano then handpicked 
Ricci and Michele Ruggieri to follow the same pattern upon entering 
China. Ricci’s mastery of the language and of Chinese literary classics 
surely helped win his acceptance in Beijing as much as his mathematical 
skills did. Of his own writings in Chinese, perhaps the most telling is his 
“Treatise on Friendship” ( Jiaoyoulun ), a translation of Western maxims on 
friendship. 

Roberto De Nobili (1577-1656) and Saint John de Brito (1647-93) pio¬ 
neered similar paths in India. Although the Jesuits never officially ratified 
the policy of making such radical adaptation, no other religious order had 
members who were allowed, and even encouraged, to pursue such sweep¬ 
ing inculturation, which was surely in part a result of the humanistic edu¬ 
cation the Jesuits had received. In that education they had come to respect 
and learn from the pagan cultures of Greece and Rome, and through their 
study of rhetoric, they had learned the key importance of accommodation 
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to times, places, cultures, and circumstances if they wanted their message 
to be heard. 

The most famous monument of the Jesuit educational tradition is the 
Ratio studiorum (Plan of Studies), which was issued in 1599. The result, typi¬ 
cal for the Jesuits, of widespread consultation and discussion within the 
Society, its purpose was to ensure high standards and uniform practices in 
Jesuit schools in different parts of the world. The Ratio consists essentially 
of a series of job descriptions for officials and teachers. It lays down the 
goals for each stage of the students’ development and the pedagogical ex¬ 
ercises to ensure those goals are met. While it reflects and codifies assump¬ 
tions about education that were common in the era, it does not articulate 
what those assumptions are; however, the assumptions and the values on 
which such assumptions are based are derived from a combination of the 
university and humanistic traditions. 

The Ratio had many merits, but in time the almost sacrosanct stature 
it achieved in the Society made it difficult for Jesuit schools to adapt to 
changing circumstances. At least some of the schools were able to over¬ 
come this limitation. For instance, the College of Nobles, founded in Mi¬ 
lan in 1682, had an outstanding reputation. The curriculum was up to date 
and taught by celebrated teachers, including Roger Boscovich (1711-87), 
the most widely esteemed Jesuit scientist of the era. Besides Latin, the 
three hundred or so students learned French and German, and they studied 
astronomy, mathematics, physics, history, geography, and hydrography. 
The repertoire of the college theater included a few comedies inspired by 
Moliere and a tragedy derived from Corneille. Jean Racine’s Athalie served 
as a model for tragedies about biblical figures written by the Jesuits and 
performed by the students. The experience in Milan was not unique. 19 
In Paris the College Louis-le-Grand had an outstanding faculty of Jesuit 
teachers and writers that drew a correspondingly brilliant body of students, 
including Voltaire. The college became especially noted for its elaborate 
ballets. 20 


From the Restoration of the Society until Today 

As a result of a convergence of forces inimical to the Society of Jesus, Pope 
Clement XIV suppressed the order worldwide in 1773. The suppression 
was an unmitigated catastrophe for the Jesuits and for their educational 
enterprises. It was often enforced brutally. The Jesuits’ libraries, sometimes 
by far the best in a town or city, were destroyed and their schools closed or 
otherwise lost to the Church. If individual Jesuits were lucky enough to es¬ 
cape exile and imprisonment, they were still scattered, dispossessed of their 
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houses, and forced to fend for themselves. Although some fared reasonably 
well by entering the diocesan clergy or otherwise finding means of sup¬ 
port, many never recovered from the disorientation, the mental anguish, 
and the sense of loss the situation caused them. 

By an unexpected and ironic turn of fate, Pope Pius VII was able in 
1814 to bring the order back to life and restore it throughout the world. 
The relatively fewjesuits who survived opened their doors to novices and, 
as best they could, began once again to pursue their ministries as before. 
They now did so, however, in a Western world that had radically changed 
in the wake of the Enlightenment and the French Revolution. Although in 
a few nations they recovered some of their buildings and other assets, they 
more generally had to begin from scratch in almost all of their overseas 
ventures. This situation made their attempts to reestablish their schools es¬ 
pecially difficult. Whence, for instance, were the funds to come that were 
required for buildings, equipment, personnel, and operating expenses? 

In Europe and Latin America in the nineteenth century, the Jesuits 
often suffered exile due to their conservative and sometimes ultracon¬ 
servative political stance, a problem that hit their educational institutions 
especially hard. France, for instance, banished them three times: in 1828, 
in 1880, and again in 1901. At their banishment in 1901, they had to leave 
behind twenty-four schools as well as churches and other institutions. 

By and large the Jesuit schools tried to follow modestly updated versions 
of the Ratio studiorum, a program that appealed particularly to politically 
conservative parents, but they inevitably had to make adjustments. 21 Grad¬ 
ually the classics of modern vernacular literatures began to fill the space 
once filled by the Latin and Greek classics. Meanwhile, in society at large, 
that quintessentially Western institution, the university, continued to be 
adopted, adapted, and developed virtually everywhere in the world; thus 
it became such a global institution that its Western origins were forgotten. 
The Jesuit universities, of course, shared in this phenomenon. 

A certainly unintended consequence of the expulsions from their home¬ 
lands was the manpower that the banished Jesuits supplied for the Society’s 
installations in Asia, Africa, and North America. Despite problems, the 
order continued to grow. Throughout the nineteenth century, virtually all 
the Jesuit-run schools were based on the model of the humanistic college, 
although, as in the past, some of them had programs that could qualify 
them as being at least a quasi-university. By the first decades of the twen¬ 
tieth century, however, a number of these schools divided themselves into 
two distinct academic institutions—one of which qualified as secondary, 
the other as tertiary. 

The tertiary institutions gradually became more complex and sophisti- 
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cated to keep pace with the increasingly more complex and sophisticated 
developments in the world at large. Besides the traditional schools of law 
and medicine, they now began to add other professional schools such as 
business, nursing, education, architecture, and others as well. Adjustments 
were made. By the 1960s a major change set in as many of them belatedly 
adopted the model of the university as primarily a locus for research and 
the creation of knowledge. 22 Whereas before the suppression the universi¬ 
ties in the Society rarely had more than a thousand students, Jesuit uni¬ 
versities now might have ten times that number or more. Even with these 
momentous changes, Jesuit universities still clung to the humanistic ideal 
of helping the students develop into ethical and publicly aware persons. 
Some thus came to describe themselves as “student-centered research uni¬ 
versities,” an ideal that gave them a distinctive profile in contrast with that 
of large state-sponsored institutions. 

That profile became more specific in the latter half of the twentieth 
century, an indication that the Jesuits were entering a new phase of their 
history. They lost their nostalgia for the ancien regime and embraced mod¬ 
ern political realities. Like other ethically sensitive persons, they became 
increasingly aware of the injustice of the wide and growing disparity be¬ 
tween rich and poor that inflicted great hardships on large populations. 
This consciousness and their efforts to help led them to sometimes run up 
against brutal military regimes, which insulated the system from reform. 

In their Thirty-Second General Congregation, which met for three 
and a half months in 1974—75, the Jesuits issued an important decree titled 
“Our Mission Today: Service of Faith and Promotion of Justice.” 23 In a 
more compelling and explicit way than ever before in the Society’s history, 
the decree committed the Society of Jesus to struggle against oppression 
of the poor and the politically powerless. It updated, specified, and notably 
intensified the mandate to work for the common good that is found in 
the Jesuits’ foundational documents. The Congregation envisaged that the 
promotion of justice would be a hallmark of all Jesuit ministries, including 
the schools. Superior General Pedro Arrupe assigned the schools the spe¬ 
cific goal of producing “men and women for others” who would be intent 
on working for a more just society. Most likely unwittingly, he echoed the 
ideal that Cicero proposed long ago when he admonished that “we are not 
born for ourselves alone.” More fundamentally, the mandate to promote 
justice echoed, amplified, and updated the anguished cries of the prophets 
of ancient Israel in favor of the widow, the orphan, and the alien. 

The decree “Our Mission Today” served as a powerful and much- 
needed reminder to Jesuits of the social and moral dimension that marked 
their educational ventures from the beginning of the order. As a result of 
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the decree, Jesuit schools around the world undertook a thorough exami¬ 
nation of conscience as they sought the ways they might make the decree 
operative while the schools still maintained their academic integrity. The 
secondary schools, smaller and less complex, tended to move ahead ef¬ 
fectively and relatively speedily. The process in the universities was slower 
and more difficult, but as Thomas Banchoff outlines in chapter 12 of this 
volume, the Society developed effective measures bit by bit. 

Today by far the largest percentage of Jesuits is still engaged in educa¬ 
tion. In 2013 there were 189 Jesuit universities or other postsecondary 
institutions around the world. India has 54, followed by the United States 
with 28, Brazil with 8, and Mexico with 7. The Jesuits established a mean¬ 
ingful presence in South Korea only in 1960, making the founding of a 
university their highest priority. In Seoul they almost immediately broke 
ground for Sogang University, which has since achieved a distinguished 
reputation. Japan is unique in that, besides the well-regarded Sophia Uni¬ 
versity in Tokyo, the Jesuits operate Elizabeth University for Music in Hi¬ 
roshima. In Africa both the francophone and anglophone Jesuits conduct 
schools on the tertiary level. 

Jesuits sponsor an incomparably larger number of secondary schools. 
In South Asia alone (primarily India), the Jesuits are responsible for 229 
secondary schools plus another 164 primary and middle schools. In Canada 
and the United States, there are 79 Jesuit secondary schools. This number 
includes both traditional high schools and nontraditional schools such as 
the network of Cristo Rey schools, which enroll disadvantaged boys and 
girls to prepare them for university. 

Older than Cristo Rey and incomparably more extensive is the Fe y 
Alegria system in Central and South America. In 1955 the Jesuit Jose Maria 
Velaz set out to create an effective program for the education of Venezuela’s 
most deprived children. In pursuit of this goal, he launched the spectacu¬ 
larly successful Fe y Alegria, whose purpose is to promote through educa¬ 
tion a more just society in which all members are capable of participating 
constructively. Today in almost every country of Latin America, as well as 
Spain, Chad, and elsewhere, the system enrolls almost a million students 
across its many programs. The network consists of more than two thou¬ 
sand centers in which some twenty-five hundred service units function. 
It makes use of a thousand school plants and sixty-seven radio stations. 
A Jesuit acts as the coordinator for the International Federation of Fe y 
Alegria, and some hundred Jesuits are involved in its operation worldwide. 

Meanwhile, an internal transformation of the membership in the Soci¬ 
ety has been taking place. The geographic distribution of entrants to the 
Society has reversed from what it was several decades ago when by far the 
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greatest number of new Jesuits came from the developed world. In recent 
decades, seventy-five percent of new recruits have come from outside Eu¬ 
rope and North America. The Society of Jesus, a global institution from 
its first moments, is becoming a global institution in an altogether different 
way. Whereas Europeans once staffed the order’s schools around the world, 
their staffs now principally feature Jesuits hailing from the local culture. 


Conclusion 

I suggest that elements in the Jesuit tradition of education fit into today’s 
globalized, multicultural world. The first such element is simply the ex¬ 
tensive international network of schools already in place. Second, the staffs 
and sponsors of these schools are personnel drawn from the local scene 
who are thus sensitive to indigenous cultural traditions while still being 
conscious participants in a global network and global Church. Third, this 
global network of schools is much more than a static map on a page. At the 
urging of the superior general, these schools are beginning to cooperate 
more effectively with one another, and the fruitful exchanges of ideas, of 
resources, and even of personnel are an increasing reality. 

Fourth, the schools in this network, according to the tradition of the 
Society, train students in skills that will enable them to sustain or improve 
not only the socioeconomic situation in which they and their families find 
themselves but also that of the city, state, and country in which they live. 
In the global context of today, the schools can draw on the Jesuit tradition 
of adaptation and of respect for the Other that has marked many Jesuit 
enterprises through the centuries. In today’s multicultural Society ofjesus, 
such respect is simply a given. 

Fifth, the tradition also insists that the schools help students develop 
into ethically responsible adults. Underlying that insistence is the convic¬ 
tion that an ethically responsible life is a truly satisfying human life. Such 
a life is the fulfillment of the Creator’s purpose and the fulfillment of the 
dignity every person has as a child of God, called to a life lived in the self¬ 
giving we call “love.” In that regard, the Jesuit schools draw on the tra¬ 
dition of spirituality expressed especially in the Spiritual Exercises and the 
Jesuit Constitutions. 

Sixth, the roots of the ethical tradition in Jesuit schools are found in the 
works of pagan authors such as Aristotle and Cicero. Like many others, 
the early Jesuits believed these texts, though pagan, were compatible with 
the Christian tradition and a helpmate to it. Today this ethical impulse 
in the Jesuit tradition finds resonance in both Catholic and non-Catholic 
faculty and students. 
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Finally, in their ideals and in their actual practice, the schools are symp¬ 
tomatic of how the Jesuits help us understand and even correct globaliza¬ 
tion as it is now generally perceived and pursued. They stand as a corrective 
to the predominantly economic model. They stand as exemplars of a more 
humane model in which working together for the common good is basic. 
Moreover, they show that such a model is possible because it is happening. 
They implicitly proclaim that only if such a model prevails will the globe 
survive. 
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THE JESUITS AND THE “MORE 
UNIVERSAL GOOD” 

At Vatican II and Today 
DAVID HOUENBACH, SJ 


This chapter explores several ways in which Saint Ignatius of Loyola’s vi¬ 
sion of the “more universal good” has helped shape Jesuit ministries in 
recent decades. First, it highlights severaljesuit contributions at the Second 
Vatican Council (1962-65) that are especially relevant to the global con¬ 
text of today. Second, it argues that these contributions at Vatican II are 
rooted in Jesuit spirituality and traditions. Third, it sketches several ways 
in which Ignatius’s vision of the universal good is setting the agenda for 
the contemporary Society of Jesus in the context of contemporary global 
society. Finally, it makes some suggestions about possible future Jesuit con¬ 
tributions to the global common good. 


Jesuits at Vatican II: A “World Church” and Respect for 
the Other 

Two Jesuits were among the theological advisers who helped the Second 
Vatican Council address the issues arising from globalization in creative 
new ways: Karl Rahner helped the Council come to a deepened theologi¬ 
cal vision of the Church’s identity as a truly global community, and John 
Courtney Murray enabled the Council to move the Catholic community 
from its previous opposition to religious liberty to strongly supporting it 
and opening the Church to newfound respect for people of other religious 
traditions. Their contributions have led the Catholic community to sig¬ 
nificant engagement with issues of human rights, global justice, and inter¬ 
religious understanding in the years since the Council. 
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During the Council, Pope John XXIII’s 1963 encyclical Pacem in terris 
set the stage for the new global role of the Church that emerged with Jesuit 
help at the Council. The encyclical highlighted a “phenomenal growth” 
in human interdependence being stimulated by technological progress and 
increased mobility, leading to a truly world economy and deepened politi¬ 
cal interaction among peoples. 1 Pope John saw the well-being of people 
in one country as increasingly interlinked with the well-being of other 
countries’ populations in what he called the “universal common good.” 
The pursuit of this global common good, particularly regarding the goods 
of security and peace, is becoming more important than in earlier eras. 

In a more negative vein, Pope John argued that the international in¬ 
stitutions needed to advance the global common good were insufficiently 
developed. In his words, “both the structure and form of governments, as 
well as the power which public authority wields in all the nations of the 
world, must be considered inadequate to promote the universal common 
good.” John XXIII therefore called for institutions of global governance 
“with power, organization and means co-extensive with these problems, 
and with a world-wide sphere of activity.” 2 

The Second Vatican Council took the pope’s call to attend to the uni¬ 
versal common good very seriously. It saw the global reach of the Church 
itself as giving it both a capacity and a mission to contribute to the univer¬ 
sal common good. Growing interdependence was an emerging sign of the 
times that made the Church’s global mission to support the growth of the 
unity of the human family particularly urgent. The Council approached 
this aspect of the Church’s mission in explicitly theological terms. Two 
of the most important conciliar documents—the Dogmatic Constitu¬ 
tion on the Church, Lumen gentium, and the Pastoral Constitution on the 
Church in the Modern World, Gaudium et spes —used almost identical 
language. These documents proclaimed that the promotion of the unity 
of the human family “belongs to the innermost nature of the Church, for 
the Church is, ‘thanks to her relationship with Christ, a sacramental sign 
and an instrument of intimate union with God, and of the unity of the 
whole human race 3 

The theology behind this teaching that the Church should be both a 
sacramental sign and an instrument of unity, both with God and among all 
members of the human family, had been developed earlier by several theo¬ 
logians, including the German Jesuit Karl Rahner, arguably the greatest 
Catholic theologian of the twentieth century. Before the Council, Rahner 
had argued that the manifestation of God’s grace in the sacramental life of 
the Church should not be seen as restricted to the seven individual sacra¬ 
ments, such as baptism and the Eucharist. Sacramental grace should join 
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believers together in the living unity and love to which God calls all of hu¬ 
manity. 4 The Christian community should thus be a sign or sacrament of 
God’s intent for the human race. It should help the larger society discover 
that its deepest destiny is a life of solidarity, and the Church should work 
to help society attain this solidarity. The Church, therefore, has a mission 
to promote the common good. Because aspects of the common good are 
becoming more global in scope, the Church’s mission includes working for 
the universal common good, which John XXIII had seen as increasingly 
important. Rahner’s theology thus contributed to forming the Council’s 
reflection on how the Church should respond to the challenge of building 
up the global common good. 

More than a decade after Vatican II, Rahner provided an insightful 
analysis of what took place at the Council and its implications for the 
global mission of the Church. He suggested that perhaps the Council’s 
most significant long-term influence was the way it had transformed the 
Church’s self-understanding from that of a primarily European commu¬ 
nity to that of a genuinely global body. In Rahner’s interpretation, Vatican 
II was “in a rudimentary form still groping for identity, the Church’s first 
official self-actualization as a world Church.” 5 No longer was it a European 
institution, with missionary outposts in the non-European world; now 
it was a global body with members from all the cultures of the world. A 
transformation of this magnitude, Rahner argued, had occurred only once 
before—that is, during the Church’s first centuries, when Christianity 
shifted from being a movement within Palestinian Judaism to the genu¬ 
inely new religious community that became European Christendom. The 
dramatic shift at the Council was due, at least in part, to the fact that the 
bishops who assembled in the Council came from around the world. Given 
the experiences the bishops brought to the Council, the Church needed to 
take very seriously global religious and cultural diversity, political diver¬ 
gence, and economic differences. 

Until his death in 1984 Rahner continued to reflect on the globalization 
of the Church’s identity. In an essay titled “Aspects of European Theol¬ 
ogy” published a year before he died, Rahner affirmed that Church think¬ 
ing can no longer be based solely in a theology that grew up in the soil of 
Greco-Roman civilization. Today the Church has already inculturated 
itself in the various civilizations of the globe or is in the process of doing 
so. 6 Catholicism must thus come to grips with understandings of what it 
is to be human that are grounded in beliefs such as the transmigration of 
souls. It must learn how to approach the Islamic ummah (people) theologi¬ 
cally and not just politically, and it must thereby stand ready to critique and 
perhaps change some elements of the Western Christian tradition that “a 
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false ecclesiastical conservatism passes off in an all too facile way as genu¬ 
ine Christian achievements.” 7 Moreover, Christian thinkers in the West 
will be called to assist those in other parts of the global Church to relate 
the Gospel to their non-Western cultures. Westerners possess important 
resources, such as the historical and scientific methods pioneered in the 
West, that can be of real help in this task. However, if Western Church 
leaders and theologians are to provide such help to the Church of the rest 
of the world, then they will have to do so with great humility and be open 
to learning from the non-Western Church. 

These suggestions that the Church should play an increasingly global 
role hold considerable promise in the face of the deep divisions and often 
bloody conflicts in the world today. But they can also raise fears that such 
an enhanced role for the Church could lead to an oppressive restriction of 
freedom or to the suppression of religious and cultural diversity. Through 
much of its history, the Catholic Church did not hesitate to rely on the 
coercive power of the state to help promote its mission. Another Jesuit, the 
American John Courtney Murray, made a key contribution that helped 
the Catholic community rethink this position, thus assisting it to address 
global realities in a way that respects human freedom and the human rights 
of those with other beliefs. 

Murray’s great contribution at Vatican II was the role he played in shap¬ 
ing the Council’s full support for the right to religious freedom. The Decla¬ 
ration on Religious Freedom (Dignitatis humanae ) explicitly acknowledges 
that the Council “intends to develop the doctrine of recent popes” on the 
rights of the human person, on the constitutional order of society, and, 
more specifically, on religious freedom. 8 This explicit statement of the 
Council’s intent to develop or change Christian doctrine is extraordinary, 
for the Church has often seen changeless commitment to past tradition as 
a sign of its fidelity to the Gospel. Murray identified the development of 
doctrine as the key issue the Council had to address to deal effectively with 
the challenges that religious and cultural pluralism raise. 9 He had become 
convinced that the Catholic community needed to affirm the right to re¬ 
ligious freedom as a result of his work with Protestants, Jews, and secular 
thinkers on how to build a peaceful international order in the context of 
the Cold War. Murray knew from his experience that the Church’s contri¬ 
bution to peace and justice required respect for religious freedom. More¬ 
over, after having ecclesiastical authorities restrict his own ability to write 
and speak about religious freedom in the late 1950s, he had a personal stake 
in advancing the Church’s commitment to freedom and rights. 

Murray’s argument for the development of Church teaching had several 
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levels. 10 First, it was explicitly theological, asserting that the human per¬ 
son is a spiritual being whose spirit reaches beyond all earthly realities in 
its quest for meaning. Ultimately this quest can only be satisfied by one’s 
union with God, and it can be attained only through a freely made act 
of faith. Second, this theological stance had direct political consequences 
in that it implied a limit to the power of the state. Citizens should be free 
from state control in their religious belief; thus, we can speak of a civil 
right to religious freedom. Moreover, since citizens should also be free in 
other, broader ranges of their social lives, religious freedom also was linked 
with the full range of civil and political rights. In turn, then, religious 
freedom and the requirements of constitutional democracy were closely 
connected in Murray’s view. Finally, he distinguished a broad vision of 
ethics from the more narrow scope of civil law. Because the state is limited, 
the reach of its power and civil law does not extend to promoting the full 
common good in a given society but only to the basic moral requirements 
of social life that the Council called “public order.” Public order includes 
certain moral values: public peace, justice, and those standards of public 
morality on which consensus exists in society. 11 The state should promote 
these basic requirements of social life, and the Church can legitimately 
call upon the state to do so; however, the Church ought not ask the gov¬ 
ernment to use coercive law to promote moral or religious values that go 
beyond the requirements of public peace and justice. Instead, the Church 
itself, the family, and the many other groups that form civil society should 
build up these fuller values. 

Murray’s thought clearly affirmed the central importance of freedom, 
especially religious freedom, in the life of every individual person and in 
the life of a good society. In Murray’s view, a good society must be a free 
society. This vision is enshrined in the words of Dignitatis humanae that 
Murray himself surely wrote: “[T]he usages of society are to be the us¬ 
ages of freedom in their full range. These require that the freedom of the 
human person be respected as far as possible, and curtailed only when and 
insofar as necessary.” 12 

This advancement in the Church’s commitment to freedom through 
Murray’s influence has been crucial to the Church’s role in global society 
in the decades following the Council. Since Vatican II the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church has made important contributions to the global advancement 
of democracy in Portugal and Spain in the late 1960s, in numerous coun¬ 
tries in Latin America as well as the Philippines and South Korea in the 
1970s and ’80s, and in Poland in the 1980s, with this latter intervention 
contributing to the collapse of the Soviet Union in the early 1990s. 13 Mur- 
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ray’s work clearly helped set the Church on a path toward its significant 
global role in the promotion of human rights, democracy, and respect for 
religious and cultural differences today. 

In the work of both Rahner and Murray, therefore, the Jesuits helped 
contribute to a fresh definition of the global mission of the Church. These 
two theologians, of course, were certainly not the only thinkers who 
helped the Council move in this new direction. But their work shows 
that the Jesuit spirit can make important contributions in an increasingly 
globalized context and that the realities of globalization engage with Saint 
Ignatius’s insight that the Jesuit mission should serve the more universal 
good in creative ways. 


Echoes of Early Jesuit Universalism 

In the contributions of Rahner and Murray to the Council, we can hear 
clear echoes of Ignatius’s expansive vision of the goals that the Jesuit order 
he founded should pursue. Rahner and Murray were deeply rooted in Ig- 
natian spirituality and in the tradition of Jesuit thought and practice. So it 
is useful to note several ways the Jesuit tradition influenced their contribu¬ 
tions to the global role of the Church. 

The “Formula of the Institute of the Society of Jesus,” the official papal 
document that established the Society in 1540 and was revised in 1550, 
noted that the order’s activities should be directed “according to what will 
seem expedient to the glory of God and the common good.” 14 This single 
phrase evokes central features of Ignatius’s religious vision. It combines a 
commitment to God—the glory of God—and a commitment to human 
well-being, or the common good. Ignatius’s vision of the common good 
extended well beyond the common good of the city-state that Aristotle 
had in mind when he said the common good of the polis should be the aim 
of human morality, beyond the good of the medieval kingdoms envisioned 
in Thomas Aquinas’s understanding of the common good, and beyond the 
public good sought by Renaissance republics closer to Ignatius’s own time. 
Ignatius saw the good that should define Jesuit ministries as “universal,” 
as the good of the whole of humanity extending to the ends of the earth. 
Ignatius wrote that “the more universal the good is, the more it is divine.” 
Thus he believed Jesuits should choose ministries that give preference “to 
persons and places which, once benefited themselves, are a cause of ex¬ 
tending the good to many others.” 15 

At their best, Jesuits have envisioned “the more universal good” not as 
the unidirectional transfer of a European vision of the good life to non- 
European societies but as an exchange between different understandings 
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of what truly good lives could look like. The phrase “the more universal 
good” appears many times in the Jesuit Constitutions as the criterion for de¬ 
cisions about what is required for the fuller service of God, humanity, and 
the Church. 16 As discussed earlier in this volume, the commitment to the 
more universal good led some of Ignatius’s early followers to be among the 
first Westerners to travel beyond Europe’s boundaries and have encounters 
with the cultures of India, China, and the Americas. Ignatius’s closest early 
companion, Francis Xavier, voyaged from Europe, around Africa, and on 
to India and Japan in his ministry and died off the coast of China in 1552. 
Alessandro Valignano, a key successor to Xavier, was dispatched in 1573 
to oversee Jesuit works in East Asia. As Antoni Ucerler details in chapter 
1 of this volume, Valignano developed “adaptation” to local cultures and 
other religious traditions as a key element in the style of Jesuit ministry in 
Asia. Other Jesuits followed the adaptationist approach in their missions: 
Matteo Ricci in China, Roberto de Nobili in India, and Alexandre de 
Rhodes in Vietnam. In their ministries they learned the local languages, 
often becoming the first Westerners to do so. 

It has been argued that the development of authentic freedom is one of 
the principal fruits of the Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius. The Exercises 
presuppose that responding to God and following Christ can occur only 
through a deep engagement of human freedom. 17 The early Jesuits cer¬ 
tainly needed considerable inner freedom to travel to unfamiliar lands and 
to risk challenging the ecclesiastical and cultural institutions of Europe by 
becoming more appreciative of the new worlds they encountered. While 
they manifested many of the same prejudices as their European contempo¬ 
raries, in some notable instances, they had the freedom to rise above these 
biases and appreciate the achievements of these cultures, seeking to learn as 
well as to teach. This was evident in their sometimes controversial adapta¬ 
tions of Christian doctrine and worship in light of indigenous religions, 
such as the so-called Chinese rites. 

One could argue, therefore, that some significant elements in the tra¬ 
dition of Jesuit spirituality are particularly suited to responding to the 
challenges of globalization today. One could also argue that Rahner and 
Murray drew on these strands of Jesuit tradition in their contributions to 
Vatican II. The development ofjesuit ministries after the Council provides 
some further evidence that such an argument is on the right path. 


Jesuits and the Universal Common Good Today 

Ignatius’s commitment to the more universal good and thejesuit contribu¬ 
tions to Vatican II’s vision of a truly global Church have both had an im- 
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portant influence on Jesuit ministries during the fifty years since the close 
of the Council. Vatican II’s emphasis that the Church’s mission includes 
working to secure the global common good through the advancement of 
human rights, justice, and peace has surely been one reason the Society 
of Jesus has been committed to these goals since the Council. The Jesuits’ 
Thirty-Second General Congregation (GC 32) convened in 1974—75 to 
consider the implications of Vatican II for the development of Jesuit min¬ 
istries. The Congregation’s most important conclusion was that working 
for justice in society is an essential dimension of Jesuit efforts to advance 
people’s faith in God and in the Gospel of Christ. The Congregation de¬ 
scribed the identity of the Jesuits this way: “What is it to be a companion 
of Jesus today? It is to engage, under the standard of the Cross, in the 
crucial struggle of our time: the struggle for faith and that struggle for 
justice which it includes.” 18 It defined the corporate mission of the Society 
in similar terms: “The mission of the Society of Jesus today is the service 
of faith, of which the promotion of justice is an absolute requirement.” 19 

This commitment to the promotion of justice as an essential dimension 
of the service of faith has had a dramatic influence on the ministries of 
Jesuits, leading some to increase their work directly with the poor. Several 
years after the conclusion of GC 32, Jesuit superior general Fr. Pedro Ar- 
rupe gave an interview with the press about the growth in thejesuits’ com¬ 
mitment to working for justice and serving the poor. Arrupe noted that 
implementing the Congregation had just begun and still had a long way to 
go. But he noted, as a sign that change had been launched, that some prov¬ 
inces of the Society had freed Jesuits from their existing ministries to work 
more directly with the poor. Such initiatives, he said, had been numerous 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, and they were also occurring in the 
industrialized countries. Arrupe cited the seventeenth-century Paraguay 
reductions—settlements for indigenous people that were overseen by the 
Jesuits—as a precedent for Latin American Jesuits’ contemporary efforts to 
help educate the poor through programs such as Fe y Alegria, a network 
of Jesuit schools that serves the poor across the region. He noted a distin¬ 
guished Jesuit secondary school in India as an example of how somejesuit 
educational institutions had shifted from educating children of the elite to 
recruiting students from among the very poor. 20 

Fr. Arrupe could also have noted developments under way in Jesuit 
secondary education in the United States. A few years before GC 32, the 
founding document of the Jesuit Secondary Education Association (JSEA) 
of the United States had stated that Jesuit high schools must “go beyond the 
criteria of academic excellence” to honestly evaluate their effectiveness in 
bringing students to grasp the importance of “both the Christian reform 
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of social structures and renewal of the Church.” 21 Following GC 32, JSEA 
initiated workshops throughout the Jesuit school system in the United 
States on integrating the promotion of justice into the school’s mission. 22 
Today the idealjesuit high school graduate is seen as “committed to doing 
justice” and as a person who “has been inspired to develop the awareness 
and skills necessary to live in a global society as a person for and with oth¬ 
ers.” Though this commitment will only come to fruition in adulthood, 
the graduate will have begun to move toward it as a result of his or her 
Jesuit education. 23 

GC 32 also had significant influence on the intellectual work of Jesuits 
in diverse parts of the world. The Woodstock Theological Center at 
Georgetown University followed up the Congregation’s proclamation 
that a commitment to justice is a requirement of Christian faith with an 
influential collection of theological essays on the relationship of faith and 
justice. 24 A few years later the Woodstock Center expanded its work on 
the social implications of Christian faith with a set of studies on the rela¬ 
tionship between Christian thought and the promotion of human rights 
in the Americas. Among the several Latin American Jesuits who contrib¬ 
uted to these studies produced by Woodstock was Ignacio Ellacuria, the 
president of the University of Central America in San Salvador, whose life 
and legacy Maria Clara Bingemer addresses in chapter 9 of this volume. 25 
Ellacuria, as well as others who contributed to the Woodstock volumes on 
human rights, stressed the close linkage between human rights and the al¬ 
leviation of poverty. Jesuit transnational collaboration thus led to some se¬ 
rious theological and social analyses of the relationship between promoting 
justice, overcoming poverty, and changing oppressive patterns of global 
economic interaction. Similar themes could be found in the work ofjesuit 
intellectuals in Africa. For example, the Cameroonian Jesuit Engelbert 
Mveng wrote passionately about the need to overcome the consequences 
in Africa of the slave trade and colonization by European nations. Mveng 
called these consequences “anthropological poverty,” the deprivation not 
only of material well-being but also of people’s history, language, culture, 
faith—indeed, their very humanity. 26 

The international impact ofjesuit intellectual exploration of globaliza¬ 
tion has also been evident in a series of conferences on exploring “Catholic 
Theological Ethics in the World Church,” organized primarily by the 
American Jesuit James Keenan. In 2006 in Padua, Italy, this initiative gath¬ 
ered four hundred moral theologians from more than fifty countries, and 
in 2010 more than six hundred theologians from seventy-five countries 
convened in Trent, Italy, all to examine the ethical challenges of a glob¬ 
alizing world. Subsequently a series of regional international meetings 
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have been held, and many writings have resulted. This initiative is the 
most truly global intellectual undertaking in the history of the Catholic 
Church. Its impact will likely be significant and lasting. 27 

These global commitments have not been without cost. Most dramatic 
has been the loss of Jesuits’ lives during their work for justice. Ignacio El- 
lacuria was murdered along with five other Jesuits and two women at the 
Jesuit residence in San Salvador on November 16, 1989. The Salvadoran 
military, which was closely allied with the country’s economic elite, or¬ 
ganized the assassinations. Engelbert Mveng was assassinated on April 22, 
1995, in Yaounde, Cameroon. His assassins have still not been publicly 
identified or held accountable, though there is little doubt of their links to 
the political and economic elites of Cameroon. When GC 32 approved its 
decree linking the service of faith and the promotion of justice, a Brazilian 
Jesuit reportedly declared, “There will be many martyrs that come from 
this.” In fact, there have been many. More than fifty Jesuits have died 
violently since 1975 because of their work with and on behalf of poor, 
marginalized persons. 28 

Less dramatically the commitment to justice has led some critics to con¬ 
clude that the Jesuits have become excessively engaged in secular social and 
political action and have abandoned their time-honored ministries. It is 
true that traditional Jesuit ministries emphasized preaching, administering 
the sacraments, guiding people in the Spiritual Exercises, and undertaking 
other clearly religious activities. It is also true that Jesuits have traditionally 
been known for their educational work among the social elite. Familiar¬ 
ity with the originating Jesuit charism, however, indicates that engaging 
with the poor has been a key aspect of Jesuit ministry from the time of 
Saint Ignatius. John O’Malley, SJ, in his definitive study The First Jesuits, 
stresses that the ministries of the early Jesuits included not only preaching 
the Word and administering the sacraments but also performing works of 
mercy such as assisting the poor. The early Jesuits helped the poor both 
through directly assisting individual persons and by founding new institu¬ 
tions when adequate institutional response was lacking. 29 There can also be 
little doubt that efforts to understand and influence political life, for good 
and occasionally for ill, have been notable in Jesuit ministries through 
much of the order’s history. 30 Recent developments, therefore, are in har¬ 
mony with the founding charism of the Jesuits. 

The experience of Jesuits who see their work for justice as an expres¬ 
sion of their commitment to the Gospel has also led them to discover 
similar links between Christian faith and the work for greater understand¬ 
ing across cultures and dialogue with the world’s religions. The Jesuits’ 
Thirty-Fourth General Congregation (GC 34), held in 1995, issued a de- 
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cree reaffirming that the promotion of justice is an essential element of 
the order’s ministry in the service of Christian faith. At the same time, 
GC 34 issued decrees promoting cross-cultural understanding (Decree 
4) and interreligious dialogue (Decree 5). In doing so the Congregation 
also affirmed the Jesuit efforts to advance interreligious and cross-cultural 
understanding that were already under way. To note a few examples, the 
Jesuit Aloysius Pieris is deeply engaged in dialogue with Sri Lankan Bud¬ 
dhism, and Michael Amaladoss pursues similar engagement with Indian 
Hinduism. Francis X. Clooney, a Jesuit based in the United States and a 
contributor to this volume, has helped develop the intellectual basis for an 
emerging field that has become known as comparative theology. 31 

GC 34, like these thinkers, sees the pursuit of interreligious and cross- 
cultural understanding as an essential expression of Christian love for one’s 
neighbor and universal respect for the dignity and rights of all people. Such 
efforts are also increasingly important preconditions for peace and justice 
among diverse communities in a globalizing world. GC 34 thus stressed 
that Jesuit ministry has four dimensions: service of faith, promotion of 
justice, adaptation to other cultures, and commitment to interreligious 
dialogue. In today’s interdependent globe, these four aspects of ministry 
are closely interconnected in the overall work of the Church and of the 
Society ofjesus. 32 

The early Jesuit experience of seeking the more universal good has 
therefore been developing over the half century since Vatican II into efforts 
to create ministries suited to the religious and social needs of an increas¬ 
ingly globalized world. The ministries being developed seek to advance 
the union of men and women with God and with each other through pro¬ 
claiming the Gospel in ways that advance justice and enhance understand¬ 
ing among diverse cultures and among religions through dialogue. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Thirty-Fifth General Congregation (2008) 
stressed that Jesuit ministries should be at the “frontiers” where injustice 
prevails and where cultures and religious traditions are encountering each 
other in new and more vigorous ways. 33 


Possible Directions for the Future 

In recent years Jesuits andjesuit institutions have surely been pursuing this 
vision of ministry at the frontiers, making notable contributions to the 
enhancement of justice, cultural dialogue, and interreligious understand¬ 
ing. But they have a considerable way to go before the normative aspira¬ 
tions of the recent Jesuit General Congregations are adequately expressed 
in action. In 2010 Superior General of the Society Adolfo Nicolas stated 
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that Jesuit ministries should be reconsidered in light of the challenges of 
global interdependence. He noted that the institutions through which 
Jesuits carry out their ministries have an extraordinary potential to serve 
the universal good stressed by Ignatius. But Nicolas also observed that 
“until now, we have not fully made use of this ‘extraordinary potential’ 
for ‘universal’ service.” 34 

In light of Nicolas’s concern, we can conclude with several observations 
about how the Jesuits’ contributions and their ministries to the universal 
common good might be enhanced in the years ahead. The first observa¬ 
tion is drawn from what might seem a rather unexpected source, the recent 
work of the Jesuit Refugee Service (JRS), which Peter Balleis addresses in 
more detail in chapter 11 of this volume. The organization deals with crisis 
situations that are often quite far removed from the more “mainstream” 
Jesuit ministries such as education, the Spiritual Exercises, and pastoral 
work among people living much more routine lives than those of refu¬ 
gees. An outstanding thesis written by Daniel Villanueva, SJ, however, 
suggests that reflection on the JRS approach can contribute to other Jesuit 
undertakings. Villanueva’s work, titled “The Jesuit Way of Going Global,” 
draws specifically on the example of JRS to provide some lessons for en¬ 
hancing the Jesuits’ broader ministry in the global age. 35 

An aspect of JRS’s work that is particularly relevant for other Jesuit 
ministries in our global age can be drawn from the definition of its mis¬ 
sion. JRS sees its ministry as having three dimensions: accompaniment, 
service, and advocacy. Accompaniment means being with the people being 
served. For JRS it involves being with the refugees on the ground, listen¬ 
ing to their stories, and showing them through one’s genuine personal 
presence that their human dignity is important and that they are not for¬ 
gotten. Many refugees say this personal support is the most important help 
they have received from JRS. It also has a deep impact on those providing 
the ministry, stimulating their further commitment to action; therefore, 
when JRS staff accompany the refugees, it leads to further service. By di¬ 
rectly interacting with them, the workers gain firsthand knowledge of the 
refugees’ needs, which in turns shapes the workers’ service. For example, 
engaging with refugees and migrants has led JRS to establish education 
programs for refugee children and for refugees living in very poor urban 
areas. Most recently it has prompted the development of the programjesuit 
Commons: Higher Education at the Margins. This initiative electroni¬ 
cally links Jesuit educational universities in several parts of the world with 
people in great need and gives them access to higher education. The initial 
programs of Jesuit Commons offer online higher education courses to 
refugees in camps in Malawi, Kenya, Syria and Jordan. 36 This new initia- 
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tive, still quite modest in scope, arose from accompanying refugees and 
listening to them speak of their needs, hopes, and dreams. Creative service 
arises from accompaniment. 

Accompaniment and the service that develops from it in turn lead to 
seeing the need to advocate change in policies and institutions. For ex¬ 
ample, from accompanying and serving refugees, JRS workers learned that 
many displaced people had been wounded by land mines. This knowledge 
led JRS to research why military forces continue to use these mines so 
widely and ultimately to JRS’s participation in the global campaign to 
abolish them. Not only did this advocacy emerge from the practical en¬ 
gagement of accompaniment and service, it was also shaped by intellectu¬ 
ally careful analysis and by dialogue between practitioners and analysts. It 
helped generate a campaign that eventually succeeded in having most of 
the countries of the world—sadly not including the United States—ratify 
the global treaty abolishing land mines, a campaign that received the No¬ 
bel Peace Prize. 37 Thus, accompaniment, service, and advocacy support 
each other and can have an impact on public opinion and a real influence 
on public policy and social institutions. 

The service’s making electronic higher education available online to 
refugees and advocating land mine abolition do not provide a template for 
what all Jesuit ministries should be doing, but these examples do suggest 
that accompaniment could play an analogous role in other ministries in 
a world increasingly aware of its cultural, religious, and social diversity. 
There is no escaping encounters with such diversity in our global age. Ef¬ 
forts to serve people and to advocate policies on their behalf must avoid 
presuming that one already knows what needs to be done, even if one 
has expertise in the area at issue. Rather, service and advocacy need to 
arise both from listening to people’s understanding of their own needs and 
hopes and from being receptive to how people see the realities they face. 
JRS calls this listening and receptivity “accompaniment.” It might also be 
described as a kind of contemplative openness to the depth of the beauty 
and misery that mark the lives of the people one seeks to serve. Such 
contemplative accompaniment can be essential to genuine understanding 
across the social and cultural rifts that divide our world. 

Pope Francis, who is himself a Jesuit, stresses the importance of ac¬ 
companiment in shaping the overall ministries of the Church in his apos¬ 
tolic exhortation The Joy of the Gospel (Evangelii gaudium). Fie calls for the 
Church and all its ministers to develop in the “art of accompaniment.” 
This art, the pope says, “teaches us to remove our sandals before the sacred 
ground of the other (cf. Ex 3:5).” Recognizing the sacredness in persons in 
turn leads to “prudence, understanding, patience” in responding to their 
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needs and a reluctance to stand in judgment of them. Accompaniment, 
Francis says, is rooted in a genuinely contemplative stance toward others. 
When the Other is poor or living in degraded situations, it “permits us to 
serve the other not out of necessity or vanity, but rather because he or she 
is beautiful above and beyond mere appearances.” Accompaniment can 
thus engender a loving service of the poor and advocacy on their behalf. It 
inspires an “option for the poor” that goes beyond ideology. By responding 
to those in need with “loving attentiveness” and “true concern for their 
person,” it helps avoid forms of service that turn out to be veiled ways of 
advancing “one’s own personal or political interest.” 38 

Thus, Pope Francis proposes a style of ministry marked by a humility 
and an openness to the Other that is analogous to the qualities JRS sees 
at the heart of accompaniment. Those being served should be approached 
with a readiness to listen to them. The willingness to listen to others can 
lead to the discovery of both who they are and who one is oneself. Such 
listening is not a marginal aspect of the life of a Christian believer; rather, 
it is “a profound and indispensable expression” of Christian faith. 39 The 
pope affirms that this dialogic or relational approach to understanding 
flows from the belief that the deepest truth is God’s embrace and possession 
of us, not our possession of God. In the human apprehension of truth, the 
full or absolute truth of God transcends our full grasp. We always remain 
on the way to full understanding. Traveling this path can only be done 
with integrity if we accompany one another in humility. Thus we need 
to listen with care as well as speaking, to receive from one another as well 
as seeking to serve each other, to contemplate the reality of the world’s 
achievements and miseries as well as taking action. Thus we are on a jour¬ 
ney or “pilgrimage” with believers and non-believers, Christians and non- 
Christians. Indeed, Pope Francis uses the term “pilgrim” thirteen times 
in The Joy of the Gospel. As Francis is a follower of St. Ignatius, his word 
choice should not be surprising, for in the Autobiography, Ignatius refers to 
himself simply as the pilgrim. 

The spirit of accompaniment, therefore, holds promise for being able 
to shape the ministries of the Church and the Jesuits in ways that reach 
well beyond the work of JRS. Indeed, if Pope Francis is right, accom¬ 
panying one another by listening as well as speaking, in dialogue and 
relationship, should be seen as essential to the human condition itself. The 
pope’s dialogic understanding of the human condition reflects what John 
O’Malley has called the “style” of dialogue adopted by the Second Vatican 
Council. In O’Malley’s words, at the Council “for the first time in his¬ 
tory, official ecclesiastical documents promoted respectful listening as the 
preferred mode of proceeding, as a new ecclesiastical ‘way,’ a new eccle¬ 
siastical style.” 40 
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This dialogic style also has notable Ignatian roots. Ignatius states that 
the “presupposition” of the Spiritual Exercises is that every good Christian 
should be “more ready to put a good interpretation on another’s statement 
than to condemn it as false.” If this good interpretation does not hold up, 
the one who has made the statement should “be asked how he understands 
it. If he is in error, he should be corrected with all kindness. If this does 
not suffice, all appropriate means should be used to bring him to a cor¬ 
rect interpretation, and so defend the proposition from error.” 41 A spirit of 
dialogue is thus the presupposition of the dynamics of the Spiritual Exer¬ 
cises. It can and should be the presupposition of all Ignatian and ecclesial 
ministries. Indeed, the Jesuit vision, based on the Spiritual Exercises, could 
suggest that all people, whatever their vocation or faith, are called to ac¬ 
company one another in pursuit of the universal common good that all 
share in by listening as well as speaking and by seeking to discern where 
the community is being led. 

This presupposition has great relevance in our global age. Cultures and 
religious traditions are interacting in newly intensive ways with a poten¬ 
tial for conflict that has too often led to actual violence. The Ignatian 
tradition of working for the universal good of the whole human commu¬ 
nity through accompaniment and efforts at mutual understanding has the 
potential to address this new interaction and interdependence creatively. 
Learning from those in need as we seek justice, and from other cultures 
and religious traditions as we seek peace, is a requirement both of the 
Gospel and of our human condition as pilgrims in history. The dialogic 
style of Vatican II, the spirit of accompaniment ofJRS, the presupposition 
of the Spiritual Exercises, and the emphasis Pope Francis puts on the “art of 
accompaniment” as a mark of the Church on pilgrimage all highlight ways 
toward more just and peaceful—or at least less oppressive and violent— 
forms of globalization. The early Jesuits were among the first participants 
in the globalizing developments of the early modern era. As we reflect on 
the challenges we face now, perhaps some aspects of the Jesuit tradition as 
it continues on its pilgrimage can help us find better paths to the global 
common good of our day. 
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In our globalized world, even a small event in one part of the earth can 
have effects on other continents. Gradually globalization has grown from 
an economic phenomenon into something much broader. Economics is 
now just one element of the spread of Western political and cultural influ¬ 
ence across the planet in a trend one can trace from the early modern phase 
of globalization up through today. Fueled by technological and military 
superiority, European civilization has spread gradually over the world in 
different, mutually reinforcing ways, including political domination, eco¬ 
nomic exploitation, and the imposition of culture. What began as a matter 
of trade and colonization has become a much wider and deeper form of 
expansionism encompassing not only material domination but also a par¬ 
ticular Western worldview. 1 

From its inception in the mid-sixteenth century, the Society of Jesus 
was part of this wider movement. In founding the Catholic Church’s first 
avowedly missionary religious order, Saint Ignatius of Loyola (1491-1556) 
was clear from the selection of his first nine companions that the men of his 
order would have to be prepared to venture to the farthest and least famil¬ 
iar corners of the earth. From the earliest decades, the Jesuit mission and 
identity were anchored not only in Catholic orthodoxy and Renaissance 
humanist ideals but also in a global perspective and a spirit of universality. 2 

This chapter explores how this universality took shape in Latin Amer¬ 
ica, a poor continent marked by colonization, oppression, and marginal¬ 
ization through the early modern and modern phases of globalization. It 
then turns to the contemporary phase of globalization, which coincides 
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with Vatican II (1962—65) and the Latin American Church’s growing self- 
confidence and influence, evident in the development of social doctrine 
(“the preferential option for the poor”) and the theology of liberation. A 
final section takes up the life and legacy of Ignacio Ellacuria, SJ (1930-89), 
the rector of the University of Central America (UCA), who was martyred 
in 1989. Ellacuria’s life and work exemplify the efforts of the Jesuits, and 
of others in the Church, to imagine and practice a globalization that is 
not dehumanizing but instead attentive to the spirit of the Gospel and the 
pursuit of justice. 


The Global Outlook of the Society of Jesus 

From the beginning, the Society ofjesus was distinguished by its interna¬ 
tional membership as well as by the worldwide scope of its objectives and 
apostolic influence. These factors contributed directly to the Jesuits’ role 
in the globalization of Western culture through their educational institu¬ 
tions; their contributions to science, literature, and the arts; and the inter- 
cultural dialogue arising from their missionary enterprises. 3 The Jesuits’ 
ingrained globalism arose from Ignatius’s reading of the Gospel itself as 
universal and transcultural. Like Christian evangelizers throughout his¬ 
tory, Ignatius read in Christianity an offer of salvation and fullness of life 
that could answer the fundamental yearnings of humanity everywhere 
regardless of its particular revelation in the life ofjesus. 4 

This specific opening to the universal was rooted in Ignatian spiritual¬ 
ity. Saint Ignatius was always a man of great desire, ambitions, and dreams; 
however, he was also convinced that the greater and the lesser had to 
complement each other in mutual dependence. The great desires, unless 
they take flesh in what is small and limited—that is, in particular social 
and ecclesial settings—remain illusory and unreal. Thus, the experiences 
of the Spiritual Exercises are attuned to universal aims and how to achieve 
them through the offering of one’s life and the following ofjesus Christ 
in poverty, in humiliation, in insults, and in being rejected by the world. 5 
So it was that Ignatius suggested to those making the Exercises that they 
should go out in poverty, spiritual and actual, to preach and be received 
under the standard ofjesus Christ in a life of humiliations and humility. 6 

What Ignatius had in mind was an apostolic community of religious 
men sent on missions to preach the Gospel to every creature and nation. 
This universal vision was reinforced by the contemplation on the Incar¬ 
nation in the Exercises, in which the three divine persons—the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit—look down lovingly on the surface of the 
earth and see all humanity divided by differences, violence, and sin. 7 The 
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Trinity’s “decision” to send the Son to redeem humanity is taken in view 
of this whole world with all these divisions, reflecting as they do injustice, 
violence, and the nonacceptance of difference. But the practical import 
of this Trinitarian decision can be contemplated in the poor house of a 
young woman, nameless and socially insignificant, at the margins of time 
and space—Mary of Nazareth. It was Ignatius’s desire that his followers 
should live near the poor in order to experience and share their situation 
and offer their help. 

This determination to have his men approach their missions in a spirit 
of poverty and of eagerness to encounter the poor set the Jesuits’ way of 
proceeding apart from that of the other missionary orders of the colonial 
period. They were the only religious order that understood evangelization 
to be inseparable from inculturation. Many of the earliest evangelizers had 
sought to preach the Good News in dialogue with other cultures, with 
Saint Paul’s mission to the gentiles serving as the paradigmatic example. 8 
However, Christianity had become increasingly bound to emerging west¬ 
ern European culture throughout the Middle Ages. In this historically 
conditioned form Europeans carried the Christian faith with them on their 
colonial enterprises beginning in the sixteenth century. Thus, conversion 
to Christianity came to entail not only a purely religious confession but 
also an assimilation with the invading culture and a corresponding rejec¬ 
tion of indigenous values. 9 The Jesuit tradition, by contrast, was marked by 
a significant effort to move into the reality and culture of others. 10 

Although much of the colonial legacy in South America fits the pattern 
of forced cultural assimilation as well as religious conversion, some Jesuit 
missionaries in Latin America took more culturally tolerant approaches. At 
the start of the seventeenth century, the Jesuits, who followed the Francis¬ 
cans and Dominicans as colonial latecomers, were entrusted with the or¬ 
ganization of frontier outposts, known as reductions, in a region centered 
on modern-day Paraguay. The most famous example was the Guarani 
Republic, where the Jesuits not only Christianized the indigenous people 
but also affirmed those features of native culture that they felt were com¬ 
patible with human dignity and a Christian life. Many made genuine ef¬ 
forts to learn native languages (often as a means of catechesis) and resisted 
encroachments by slave traders. The Jesuits’ affirmation of the humanity of 
the natives, and a degree of autonomy from colonial rule, earned the en¬ 
mity of Spanish and Portuguese rulers and contributed to their expulsion 
from Latin America in the mid-eighteenth century and to their eventual 
worldwide suppression in 1773. 

Had the Jesuits not been forced to leave these areas, their experience 
might have led to a more open engagement with indigenous peoples gener- 
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ally that, in turn, could have begun a constructive dialogue with the scien¬ 
tific and technological developments of modern civilization. 11 The failure 
here brings home to us the fragility of their original achievement (an issue 
Aliocha Maldavsky addresses at length in chapter 4 of this volume). At the 
same time, the early experience of the Jesuits in Latin America also points 
to the possibility that, even in the colonial era, the order possessed a global 
outlook and engaged in activities that respected cultural particularity. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits from Portuguese Brazil in 1759 and from 
Spanish America in 1767 meant that the Society of Jesus was absent 
throughout the process of Latin American independence and the forma¬ 
tion of the new Latin American nations around the turn of the nineteenth 
century. With the abolition of royal patronage, Church-state relations 
went through a tumultuous period after independence. In fact, for several 
decades, the Vatican preferred to leave episcopal sees vacant rather than 
concede to the new republican governments the privileges of the old pa- 
tronato real (royal patronage) to nominate bishops. After its restoration in 
1814, the Society ofjesus encountered great difficulties in returning to its 
former missions and colleges in Latin America. Moreover, even after their 
slow return to some countries, they frequently faced renewed expulsions 
by liberal regimes throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth centu¬ 
ries. 12 Only during the first half of the twentieth century were the Jesuits 
able to consolidate their renewed presence in Latin America and to begin 
to establish new educational institutions—colleges and universities, which 
would soon gain their traditional prestige as elite institutions. 


Vatican II, the Society ofjesus, and a New Departure in 
Latin America 

With the end of World War II and decolonization, a new phase of glob¬ 
alization began under US leadership. Latin American nations joined the 
new United Nations system created after 1945 but remained bound within 
the US sphere of economic, political, and military influence—a condi¬ 
tion that was reinforced during the early decades of the Cold War. The 
Cuban Revolution of 1953—59 was a political turning point. Much of 
Latin America and the rest of the world viewed it as the beginning of an 
anti-imperialist struggle to break the bonds of dependence on those first 
world countries that were perpetuating unequal North-South relations 
reminiscent of colonialism. 13 

The presence and role of the Church in this new context became a mat¬ 
ter of controversy. Since the end of the nineteenth century, the Church 
had been conscious of having lost the working classes. The publication of 
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Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical Rerum novarum in 1891 was an attempt to re¬ 
pair the breach that had opened between the Church and the poor during 
the Industrial Revolution. It would be another seventy years before the 
Church in Rome turned seriously to the world outside Europe and North 
America, attuned to the experience of the poor and their fears and aspira¬ 
tions. 14 On September 11, 1962, a month before the beginning of Vatican 
II, Pope John XXIII made a broadcast that surprised both the Church 
and the wider world. He affirmed, “Where the underdeveloped countries 
are concerned, the Church presents herself as she is. She wishes to be the 
Church of all, and especially the Church of the poor.” 15 

As confirmed in the Council’s documents, the idea of a “Church of the 
poor” set a new direction for the whole Church and especially in Latin 
America, where it led to a structural critique of an evangelization con¬ 
ducted for elites and in the service of vested interests. 16 In the 1960s the 
Jesuits in Latin America underwent a profound transformation in tandem 
with the process of aggiornamento connected with the Second Vatican 
Council, with the deep renewal of the entire Society of Jesus under Supe¬ 
rior General Pedro Arrupe (1965—83), and with the general transforma¬ 
tion of the Latin American Church following the Medellin Conference 
of Latin American Bishops in 1968. Out of this movement grew a new 
method of theology—the theology of liberation—that took as its starting 
point what it means to be a Christian in a continent of poor and oppressed 
people. 

But the seeds of this transformation had been planted earlier by some in¬ 
dividual Jesuits who played a pioneering role in the development of social 
Catholicism in Latin America. Fr. Alberto Hurtado (1901—52), canonized 
as a saint by Pope Benedict XVI in 2004, was one of the most promi¬ 
nent examples, being an influential author and a founder of the Hogar de 
Cristo shelters and of the important journal Mensaje. Hurtado had been a 
student of Jean-Baptiste Janssens’s at Louvain University before the latter 
became the general of the Society. In 1949 Hurtado helped draft Superior 
General Janssens’s letter to Jesuit provincials on the social apostolate, the 
Society’s first important official document on how to approach issues of 
social justice. 17 Although addressed to the entire Society, the instruction 
was particularly directed to Latin American Jesuits. In the letter Janssens 
exhorts the masters of novices to inculcate in them a social consciousness 
from the beginning of their novitiate. 

The Twenty-Ninth General Congregation of the Society of Jesus in 
1946 had already made a parallel appeal to establish centers of social re¬ 
search and social action. In 1955 Janssens appointed the Cuban Jesuit 
Manuel Foyaca, a sociologist and editor of the journal Justicia Social Cris- 
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tiana, as the special visitor to Latin America to promote the foundation 
of Jesuit Centers of Social Investigation and Action (Centros de Inves- 
tigacion y Accion Social [ClAS]) throughout Latin America. Until 1962 
Focaya visited all nineteen Jesuit provinces, vice provinces, and missions 
in Latin America. Out of this initiative would eventually emerge some of 
the most important Jesuit social centers in Latin America: Instituto Latino- 
americano de Doctrina y Estudios Sociales in Chile, Centro Gumilla in 
Venezuela, Instituto de Estudios para el Desarrollo in Colombia (now 
Centro de Investigacion y Educacion Popular), and Instituto Brasileiro de 
Desenvolvimento in Brazil. 

At the time, there were already twenty-three such centers around the 
world, eleven of them in Latin America. In July 1966 the directors of all 
the Latin American centers convened for the first time in Lima to draft 
their common statutes. Arrupe announced that December the formation 
of the Latin American Council of CIAS. Lie referred to the centers as in¬ 
struments in “the transformation of minds and social structures towards a 
greater awareness of social justice.” 18 

The Medellin Conference of Latin American bishops in August 1968 
adopted a new, three-point agenda for the Church: approach faith and 
justice together, inseparably united, as priorities; put an emphasis on the 
theological method of “see, judge, and act”; and orient a new, Bible- 
centered model of the Church toward local conditions rather than ecclesial 
structures. 19 These points were confirmed again at the Puebla Conference 
of 1979, when the bishops officially endorsed a preferential option for 
the poor, a theology of liberation, and the foundation of basic ecclesial 
communities. 

All of these changes in the Church had a great impact on the Jesuits 
and their understanding of their global mission. In May 1968 Arrupe held 
a meeting with the Jesuit major superiors of Latin America in Rio de 
Janeiro. In light of Vatican II, the superiors produced a policy statement 
for the Society, reconfiguring and rethinking its apostolate in every field: 

We intend to orient our whole apostolate ... to participate, as best we 
can, in the common quest of all peoples (whatever their ideology may 
be) for a freer, more just, and more peaceful society. We want the Soci¬ 
ety to be actively present in the temporal life of humankind today: hav¬ 
ing as its sole criterion the Gospel message as interpreted by the church, 
exercising no power in civil society and seeking no political goals, seek¬ 
ing solely to shape the consciences of individuals and communities. 20 

The provincials ended their document with provocative questions for the 
Jesuits of Latin America: “Are we capable of responding to the world’s 
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expectations? Are our faith and charity equal to the anxiety-ridden appeals 
of the world around us? Do we practice self-denial sufficiently, so that 
God is able to flood us with light and energy? Does personal prayer have 
its proper place in our life, so that we are united with God in this great 
human task that cannot succeed without God?” 21 

Here we can see the ideal of Saint Ignatius as described by his col¬ 
league Jeronimo Nadal in his exhortation to be “at once a contemplative 
and in action.” 22 Such too was the personality of Arrupe, both a vision¬ 
ary and a mystic, in his leadership as general of the Society of Jesus. Thus 
inspired by the Council, Latin American Jesuits made deep changes to 
dedicate all their apostolic enterprises to the liberation and development 
of the continent’s poor people. One could see in this post-conciliar period 
the Society’s growing commitment in favor of the poor and oppressed. 
The mystical life generated by this commitment was ardent and impres¬ 
sive. 23 Also many wanted, at least in some measure, to share in the effects 
of injustice and oppression with the poor. 24 

After this meeting in Rio de Janeiro, the Jesuits had another gathering 
that would have a major impact on the future of the order—the Thirty- 
Second General Congregation in 1974-75. Its pivotal declaration was the 
response expressed in its Decree 2: “What is it to be a Jesuit? ... It is to 
engage, under the standard of the cross, in the crucial struggle of our time: 
the struggle for faith and that struggle for justice which it includes.” 25 

While Decree 4 defined “the Service of Faith and the Promotion of 
Justice” as the core of the Jesuit mission, Decree 5 on “the work ofincul- 
turation” insisted that faith and Christian life need to be expressed in the 
language and the cultural categories of the peoples who are the subject of 
evangelization. 26 This point was particularly relevant in Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia. With this new emphasis on inculturation, the Jesuit mis¬ 
sion recovered one of the central dimensions of the Jesuit way of proceed¬ 
ing from the early Jesuits’ fruitful encounters with non-Western cultures. 


Theology of Liberation 

According to Gustavo Gutierrez in his seminal 1971 book, Teologia de la 
liberacion, liberation theology is best understood as “a critical reflection 
on praxis.” 27 Gutierrez himself also says, however, that the theology of 
liberation does not begin simply from a critical analysis of reality; rather, 
it begins with a mystical experience, a deep encounter with the Lord in 
the face of someone who is poor. In practice it encompasses the threefold 
method of see, judge, act. In an unjust and oppressive system, theology 
cannot exist without a social analysis of reality (seeing) that, in turn, can 
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then be measured against scriptural revelation (judging). The process of 
judging helps the Christian to discern the wrongs inherent in a particular 
society and to formulate and undertake political and ecclesial strategies 
to mediate them (acting). In this lens, the theology of liberation is not a 
theoretical program; it is conceived of as an instrument for the poor in 
their own process of liberation. The ultimate objective is to support the 
struggles of poor people in building a new society by working alongside 
them so that they can become the real agents of their own history. 

Many of the Jesuits had anticipated the main lines of liberation theol¬ 
ogy. At the 1968 meeting in Rio de Janeiro, Latin American Jesuits had 
promised “to work for bold reforms that will radically transform existing 
structures” and “promote social peace.” They continued: “The integra¬ 
tion of social life within the Christian way of life calls for theological and 
philosophical reflection that will take in the whole world and its press¬ 
ing problems.” 28 In conversation with leading thinkers such as Gutierrez 
and Leonardo Boff, then a Franciscan, some Jesuits developed the ideas at 
the level of theology, contributing to a growing literature. Others imple¬ 
mented an approach of “inserting” Jesuit communities among the poor. 29 
There was a natural affinity with Arrupe’s agenda, with its insistence on 
“the service of faith and the promotion of justice,” as it was proclaimed 
at the 1975 General Congregation. His successor, Father Peter-Hans Kol- 
venbach, had no hesitation in stating that Latin America had “opened the 
eyes ofjesuits to the preferential love for the poor and to true and integral 
liberation as the priority perspective for the present-day mission of the 
Society.” It was rightly said to be “the beginning of a new phase in social 
Catholicism.” 30 

One of the key areas for reflection and practice related to these ideas 
was the sphere of education. “As far as our universities are concerned,” 
the 1968 meeting had stated, “the recentness of their establishment and 
the difficult task of maintaining them make them truly difficult apostolic 
enterprises. Their academic and economic difficulties are aggravated even 
more by the fact that they must now provide a broader-based opportunity 
for education to all.” 31 In fact, since the 1950s, Jesuit educational institu¬ 
tions in Latin America had been undergoing a dramatic change from an 
almost exclusive dedication to the formation of middle- and upper-class 
youth to an increasing dedication to the popular education of underprivi¬ 
leged youth and adults. The foundation of the first Fe y Alegria school in 
1955 in Venezuela by Fr. Jose Maria Velaz, SJ, represented a turning point. 
Sixty years later Fe y Alegria is an international nonprofit organization 
that administers around three thousand primary and secondary educa¬ 
tional centers for more than half a million students from impoverished 
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and excluded communities in eighteen Latin American countries, as well 
as others in Europe and Africa. 

This profound transformation did not happen without contentious and, 
at times, acrimonious debates, both within the Society of Jesus and be¬ 
tween the Society and other groups, in many Latin American countries. 
One need only recall three of the most acrimonious episodes: the decision 
in 1971 to close the Instituto Patria, the most prestigious and elitist Jesuit 
school in Mexico; the conflicts at the Catholic Universidad Andres Bello 
in Venezuela between 1968 and 1972 that showed the deep cleavages not 
only between the Jesuit rector and the students but also between polarized 
sections of the Jesuit community on campus and in the city; and the con¬ 
tentious debates about the future of the upper-class branch of the Colegio 
San Ignacio “El Bosque” in Santiago, Chile. The last conflict led to the 
consensual decision reached in many places throughout Latin America that 
Jesuit upper-class schools and elite institutions could be maintained as long 
as they reoriented themselves in line with the Jesuit mission in the service 
of faith and the promotion of justice and thus contributed to the education 
of “men and women for others.” 32 

The transformation of the Latin American Jesuits became most difficult 
and dangerous in those contexts in which social and political conflicts led 
to violent confrontations between highly repressive military dictatorships 
and revolutionary guerrilla movements. Such was the case in the South¬ 
ern Cone, particularly in Argentina and Chile, and in Central America, 
particularly in El Salvador. Jesuit communities were often caught in the 
crossfires between the warring factions in their countries and within the 
global Society of Jesus. They also found themselves involved in the theo¬ 
logical and ecclesiological disputes between sectors of the Latin American 
Church and the attempt of the Roman Curia under Pope John Paul II and 
Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger, prefect of the Congregation for the Doctrine 
of the Faith, to curb and discipline the excesses of liberation theology. 

In his opening address to the delegates of the Thirty-Second Jesuit 
General Congregation on December 3, 1974, Pope Paul VI captured the 
essence of the Jesuit mission and charism in difficult times: “Wherever in 
the Church—even in the most difficult and extreme fields, in the cross¬ 
roads of ideologies, in the social trenches—there has been and is now 
conversation between the deepest desires of human beings and the pe¬ 
rennial message of the Gospel, Jesuits have been and are there.” 33 Listen¬ 
ing among the delegates was Jorge Bergoglio, the young Jesuit provincial 
from Argentina. He had the difficult task of maintaining the unity and 
the apostolic obedience of a Jesuit province that reflected internally the 
deep divisions and conflicts of an Argentinian society that would soon be 
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caught in the violence of a civil and military “dirty” war. Bergoglio found 
himself having to pursue simultaneously the seemingly opposite objectives 
of protecting the Jesuits and of assisting the victims of the repression. The 
life of this Argentinian Jesuit—from his service as a young provincial, to 
his internal exile, to his becoming episcopal pastor of Buenos Aires, to his 
elevation to Pope Francis—provides a window on the turbulent times and 
the deep transformation of the Society, the Latin American Church, and 
the continent as a whole. 34 


The Social Mission of Jesuit Higher Education and the Legacy of 
Ignacio Ellacuria 

The legacy of the Jesuit educator Ignacio Ellacuria provides another equally 
revealing window on these transformative decades—in the history of the 
Society, the Latin American Church, and the continent as a whole—with 
lessons for our contemporary understanding of globalization. In his life 
and even more so in his death, Ellacuria came to embody the renewed 
educational mission of the Society of Jesus in Latin America. As a pro¬ 
fessor and rector of the Jesuit University of Central America (UCA) in 
San Salvador, Ellacuria took this mission in radically new directions. His 
original thought, his sustained practice, and his martyrdom at the hands 
of the Salvadoran Army in 1989 serve as a test case, enabling us to better 
understand the relationship between the Society of Jesus and contempo¬ 
rary globalization. 35 

UCA in El Salvador was established in 1965 shortly after the founding 
of two Jesuit sister institutions—UCA of Nicaragua (1960) and the Rafael 
Landivar University in Guatemala (1961). From the outset the mission of 
UCA went beyond the quality of instruction or even the personal atten¬ 
tion given to students to encompass a reflection on and a response to the 
dramatic questions of poverty and oppression in the country. The new 
direction was not a complete departure from the prevalent conceptions of 
the Catholic and Jesuit universities to that time, but certainly it had a dif¬ 
ferent emphasis that was quite decisive for the public face of the university. 
The task of the university was being defined more by the urgencies of 
social justice than by theological orthodoxy or explicit evangelization. In 
pursuit of its mission, UCA was always concerned with maintaining its in¬ 
dependence not only from the civil and political authorities of the time but 
also from the religious and ecclesiastical ones. 36 UCA faculty and leaders, 
Ellacuria among them, were openly critical of other Jesuit universities that 
appeared more preoccupied with religious questions than with the pressing 
needs of the vast majority of the population, the poor. 37 
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But such a stand brought obvious risks and, eventually, persecution. 
Solidarity with the poor and the struggle for justice were perceived as 
a serious attack on national security and stability. In many countries in 
Central America and in the Southern Cone, established oligarchies and 
the political right felt threatened by the critical and prophetic positions 
being taken by the Catholic Church after Vatican II and by the Jesuits in 
particular, who were often indiscriminately associated with the armed op¬ 
position to the regime. Against this background of violence and the threat 
of violence, Ellacuria’s committed option for the poor, in defense of their 
dignity and liberation, was not simply an intellectual choice. He also was 
following the example of the life of his friend Archbishop Oscar Romero, 
who was martyred in 1980 as he was celebrating Mass. Romero’s own 
radical prophetic commitment had grown after the assassination of Fr. Ru- 
tilio Grande, another Jesuit, in 1977 on his way to evening Mass. Despite 
the explicit death threats, Ellacuria and other Jesuits pressed ahead, secure 
in the confidence that they had the support of Father Arrupe. 38 

The most powerful statement of Ellacuria’s progressive vision for the 
Church and the world, and its roots in the Jesuit experience, was his com¬ 
mencement address at the University of Santa Clara in 1982. He began 
with the local context of UCA’s work, “oriented, obviously, on behalf of 
our Salvadoran culture, but above all, on behalf of a people who, oppressed 
by structural injustices, struggle for their self-determination—people of¬ 
ten without liberty or human rights.” From there he moved to a deeper 
reflection on the role of the university, one that “must be concerned with 
the social reality—precisely because a university is inescapably a social 
force: it must transform and enlighten the society in which it lives.” And 
he connected his appeal with a wider reference to a theological frame in 
which the poor the world over remain the focus of Christian reflection and 
action. “Liberation theology has emphasized what the preferential option 
for the poor means in authentic Christianity,” he told his listeners. “Such 
an option constitutes an essential part of Christian life—but it is also an 
historic obligation. For the poor embody Christ in a special way; they mir¬ 
ror for us his message of revelation, salvation and conversion. And they are 
also a universal social reality.” 39 

This deep commitment to the poor was not an ideological precept or 
a theoretical offshoot of liberation theology. It was rooted in his personal 
experience of Christian faith and his lifelong cultivation of Ignatian spiri¬ 
tuality, with an emphasis on the sacrifice of the Cross, which calls us to 
lives of service. Ellacuria’s colleague Fr. Jon Sobrino has drawn attention 
to this Christian mysticism, with its identification of the poor with the 
“crucified people,” in his important essay “The Forgotten Ellacuria: What 
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Must Not Be Allowed to Decay.” In stark terms Sobrino confronts the 
reader with the reason why it may be more convenient to overlook such 
a deeper reality, because “to enter seriously into the reality of the ‘cruci¬ 
fied people’ calls us into question, and may even lead to self-accusation: 
do we, as intellectuals and human beings, have something to do with the 
crucifixion of the poor, and if so, what?” 40 

According to Sobrino, Ellacuria’s mysticism was grounded in three in¬ 
terrelated dimensions. First, he dwelled on the marginalized, “crucified 
people” who have to be brought down from the Cross, even though the 
act of doing so—of living lives of compassionate service to the poor— 
might lead to oneself ending up on a cross. Second, there was the chal¬ 
lenge of working for what Ellacuria proposed as a “civilization of poverty,” 
something to be envisioned as contrary and superior to the civilization of 
wealth that is responsible for the grave sickness of the prevailing civiliza¬ 
tion. Such a civilization of poverty and its power of salvation destabilize us 
because rationally it seems close to madness and scandal. 41 Finally, in the 
Mass following Romero’s death, Ellacuria’s reflection that “with Monsi¬ 
gnor Romero, God passed through El Salvador” points to the ultimate, 
beneficent reality of the divine saving grace, of the God whose presence is 
manifest in martyrs and other victims of injustice. 42 

For Sobrino, in these three matters, the principle of God’s partiality 
becomes manifest. All of them point to the dialectical tension between 
the universal and the particular so present in the Spiritual Exercises of Saint 
Ignatius and so dear to Ellacuria. God’s revelation appears as something 
partial. It forces us to go beyond an abstract universalism and to begin 
concretely with what is considered “below” in history—that is, the per¬ 
spective from the reality of the poor and the victims. This reality, accord¬ 
ing to Sobrino, is freighted with truth and salvation. Further, it demands a 
“praxis”—another of Ellacuria’s key terms—that liberates the oppressed. 43 

Only by taking into account such aspects of Ellacuria’s “mystical 
thought” do we recognize what is most important in his contribution 
and understand what Sobrino calls “the total Ellacuria.” 44 In this totality 
are not only his experience of El Salvador, its structures of injustice, and 
a range of influences—from the Spanish philosopher Xavier Zubiri, to 
the German theologian Karl Rahner, SJ, to socialist thinkers—but also 
his calling as a Jesuit, his mysticism, and his spirituality. All are sources of 
meaning and consistency to his life. 45 One cannot know Ellacuria, the in¬ 
tellectual, completely without understanding his experience with the life 
and witness of Archbishop Romero, the Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius, 
and, of course, the example ofjesus of Nazareth. 46 As with Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth, Ellacuria’s death casts light on his life and his thought. Conversely, 
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his death cannot be read and interpreted independently of his life and his 
thoughts. 

Superior General of the Society Peter-Hans Kolvenbach had reaffirmed 
this evangelical and pastoral option for the poor at the opening of the UCA 
academic year in March 1988, the year before the massacre of the Jesuit 
community. “You know that as Jesuits we are challenged and questioned 
by the Lord’s Gospel, by the social teaching of the Church, and by the cries 
of the poor of this land that rise up to heaven,” he told his listeners. “We 
see too that we must do this within the preferential option for the poor, 
looking at God and the world from their point of view, letting ourselves 
be inspired by them and placing ourselves at their service in a common 
effort among us all and with divine grace. I think that this university has 
made a serious effort to take up this Christian and human ideal here in El 
Salvador.” 47 

The true legacy of this pioneering, visionary community of UCA El 
Salvador lies in the distinctive model of the university that it aimed to 
build. UCA let go of the rhetoric of development that marked its founda¬ 
tion in 1965 and, through a creative and critical awareness of reality, came 
to understand its mission was to serve the oppressed nation in which it 
was situated. 48 In the words of Charles J. Beirne, one of the Jesuits who 
joined UCA to fill the void left by the martyred Jesuits and to continue 
their mission, “The UCA placed itself by the side of the poor, and sought 
to be their voice until the day when they could speak for themselves. It 
took sides, but in the way on which Ignacio Ellacuria constantly insisted: 
universitariamente —in the way proper to a university.” 49 


Conclusion 

Jesuits were latecomers to the military and spiritual conquest of the Ameri¬ 
cas by the Iberian colonial powers, for the mendicant orders had started 
the process almost half a century before the foundation of the Society of 
Jesus. 50 But very soon the Jesuits found their particular niche, based on 
the two ministries that have defined them through the ages—educational 
institutions in the urban centers of the colonial empire and missions to the 
religious Other, or the indigenous peoples at the peripheries of the empire. 
The Jesuits’ role in protecting the Guarani and other indigenous peoples 
from the most rapacious forms of colonial exploitation, and their status as 
a transnational order that was careful to protect its relative autonomy from 
the Catholic monarchs, eventually contributed to the Jesuits’ expulsion 
from Ibero-America before their global suppression in 1773. 

Absent from the process of independence and from the formative period 
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of the postcolonial Latin American nations, the Jesuits were not welcomed 
by the politically dominant, liberal anticlerical elites and only began to 
reestablish their educational institutions in the first half of the twentieth 
century. Since the 1960s the educational ministries and evangelical mis¬ 
sion of the Society of Jesus have been radically transformed as they have 
increasingly shifted the focus of their service to the margins of society, 
assuming a critical role with respect to neoliberal ideologies and projects 
of globalization. The life and work of Ignacio Ellacuria, SJ, beautifully ex¬ 
emplifies this transformation. As a scholar and university administrator, he 
developed and applied Ignatian spirituality in the service of the poor and 
marginalized. In the process he added a rich layer of meaning to the idea 
of a “preferential option for the poor” that Superior General Pedro Arrupe 
and his successors so powerfully articulated. In the quarter century since 
his martyr’s death in 1989, Ellacuria’s example has proven an inspiration 
not just for the Church in Latin America but also for the world. 

To struggle for social justice “from below” continues to be a central 
challenge for the Society of Jesus, for the Church as a whole, and for 
global humanity. The experience of Latin America since the Second Vati¬ 
can Council has shaped the Jesuits’ approach to globalization that today 
is marked by a strong identification with the poor and an engagement 
with the theology of liberation—not as a monolithic system of thought 
and action but as a structured reflection on the contemporary demands of 
the Gospel. At the same time the Jesuits, for their part, have had a modest 
impact on the wider dynamics of globalization. Their lived emphasis on 
a preferential option for the poor and on the active accompaniment of the 
marginalized provides witness to an understanding of globalization and 
global solidarity at odds with the reigning neoliberal conceptions. Today a 
Jesuit pope who hails from Latin America continues to challenge society, 
the Church, and the world to make service to the poor an ethical and prac¬ 
tical imperative. As Pope Francis put it before an international audience in 
2013, “A way has to be found to enable everyone to benefit from the fruits 
of the earth . . . and to satisfy the demands of justice, fairness and respect 
for every human being.” 51 
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Over any discussion of globalization hangs a looming sense that the phe¬ 
nomenon is an unstoppable force transcending the control of individual 
and national actors and even lying beyond the scope of moral criticism. 
Since the 1960s and the acceleration of globalization through revolutions 
in communications and transportation technology, the Society of Jesus 
has avoided such paralyzing fatalism and addressed the injustices that have 
kept vulnerable communities sidelined even as globalization has made the 
world smaller. In his 2014 World Day of Peace message, Pope Francis—the 
first Jesuit pope—called on the nations of the world to recognize the moral 
dimensions of globalization: 

Fraternity is an essential human quality, for we are relational beings. . . . 
The ever-increasing number of interconnections and communications 
in today’s world makes us powerfully aware of the unity and common 
destiny of the nations. In the dynamics of history, and in the diversity 
of ethnic groups, societies and cultures, we see the seeds of a voca¬ 
tion to form a community composed of brothers and sisters who accept 
and care for one another. But this vocation is still frequently denied 
and ignored in a world marked by a “globalization of indifference” 
which makes us slowly inured to the suffering of others and closed in on 
ourselves. 1 

As the pope’s remarks suggest, globalization is a matter of perspective. The 
ethical stance that we adopt and the philosophical and religious resources 
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that we draw on shape a particular position. The Jesuit perspective since 
the Second Vatican Council has been to insist on the moral as well as the 
economic dimension of globalization and to emphasize the challenge it 
poses for principles of solidarity, social justice, and the common good. 

The concept of “global human development,” developed through the 
resources of Catholic social thought, has proved a powerful tool for the 
Society of Jesus in its efforts not only to diagnose but also to address 
the ethical dimension of globalization. After a historical overview of ear¬ 
lier phases of globalization, this chapter examines the idea of global human 
development—its development and practice in society—with a particular 
focus on the contemporary experience of India. Much of the last quarter 
century’s globalization-driven economic growth has taken place in Asia, 
where many social problems of extreme poverty and crippling social in¬ 
equality persist. India, where the first generation of Jesuit missionaries 
ventured some 450 years ago and where many Jesuits in the world now live 
and work, is a fitting place to explore the ethical and political challenges 
of globalization and how best to address them today. 


The Historical Setting of Globalization 

Globalization is not a new phenomenon. The millennium from 500 to 
1500 CE witnessed a transcontinental flow of economies, cultures, and 
religions as soldiers, traders, and missionaries interacted over much of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. Aided by advances in maritime and military technol¬ 
ogy, Spain and Portugal launched the early modern phase of globalization, 
creating far-flung empires as far away as the Western hemisphere. 

After a second wave of globalization driven by the technological ad¬ 
vances of the Second Industrial Revolution, we have found ourselves for 
several decades in the midst of a third wave of a far-reaching economic 
globalization premised on neoliberal capitalism that links local and na¬ 
tional markets around the world into a truly global financial system. Like 
the earlier eras, the contemporary one has seen both great triumphs in 
fostering an awareness of our common humanity and terrible tragedies 
perpetrated by the powerful against the weak. 2 

Officially established in 1540, the Society of Jesus was part of the early 
modern wave of globalization that saw the Jesuits preaching their faith 
around the world, often in collaboration with the forces of European co¬ 
lonialism. While the Jesuits’ religious and social work often had the added 
effect of smoothing the conditions for local acceptance of foreign rule, 
there are notable examples of Jesuit resistance to the unjust repercussions 
of European expansionism and competition for global domination. For 
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example, the Jesuit-led communities in South America, the reductions, 
were sometimes the only barrier keeping slave traders from exploiting the 
Guarani people. The Jesuits opposed the 1750 Treaty of Madrid, which set 
a boundary between the Spanish and Portuguese territories, in part out of 
concern that both empires had a proven record of cruelty toward native 
peoples. 3 

In Asia in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, early Jesuit missions 
were not part of a territorial expansionist enterprise. Western power ran 
up against ruling dynasties in Japan, China, and India that were able to 
set limits on Western incursions. In these contexts, prominent Jesuits in¬ 
cluding Francis Xavier (1506—52) and Matteo Ricci (1552—1610) adopted 
a pragmatic, flexible approach, engaging with local cultures in a spirit 
of dialogue while pursuing their missionary goals. After the European 
monarchs and the papacy in the eighteenth century suppressed the Jesuit 
order—in part as a response to their relative independence from political 
and ecclesiastical authority and their accommodationist approach to non- 
Europeans—the nineteenth century saw a revived Jesuit order participate 
in the more far-reaching colonial enterprise of the modern phase of glob¬ 
alization. In an era of nationalism and imperialist expansionism, Jesuits 
were not counted among the vocal critics of a new wave of exploitation 
that, in contrast to the earlier period, extended deep into Africa and Asia. 

In our current era, Jesuits are not only riding the wave of globalization 
but also working to correct its injustices. Our present situation—charac¬ 
terized by impressive but inequitable economic growth—has its roots in 
the conflicts of the twentieth century. The Second World War left much 
of Europe decimated, compelling the continent’s imperial powers to relin¬ 
quish sovereignty over their colonies abroad to native authorities who were 
frequently ill prepared to administer what were often artificially united 
territories. Competition between two superpowers, the United States and 
the Soviet Union, with two conflicting politico-economic ideologies— 
democratic capitalism and state socialism—dominated world politics until 
the Soviet Union unexpectedly collapsed in 1991. The subsequent decades 
have seen the full emergence and dominance of neoliberal, market-led ap¬ 
proaches to economic, social, and political development on a global scale. 4 

The current phase of globalization, the most intensive to date, has gen¬ 
erated aggregate economic growth and contributed to the rise of a middle 
class in China, India, and elsewhere. But extreme poverty remains a press¬ 
ing problem, as a billion human beings still survive on only $1.25 per day. 
As the UN Department of Economic and Social Affairs explained in its 
2010 report, “As poverty levels remained stagnant or increased despite 
economic growth, it became clear that growth by itself does not reduce 
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poverty, and macroeconomic recovery does not necessarily translate into 
significant social improvement.” 5 Furthermore, improvements in living 
standards have sometimes been achieved in ways that may be detrimental 
to the environment and the global community in the long term. 6 Increas¬ 
ing rates of industrial production and the spread of consumer cultures are 
taxing the world’s ecosystems more and more. It is against this backdrop 
that the idea of human development, embraced and developed by the Soci¬ 
ety ofjesus, has been forcefully articulated. 


The Concept of Human Development 

Rejecting a tunnel-visioned quest to boost GDP, a growing number of 
scholars and development professionals have been turning to a more ho¬ 
listic, human-centered approach designed to contribute to social progress 
through individual empowerment in areas such as education and health. A 
systemic focus on macroeconomic goals and indicators tends to leave many 
behind while efforts to maximize human potential can advance both social 
justice and long-term development strategies. Amartya Sen and Martha 
Nussbaum have been among the most articulate and influential propo¬ 
nents of a human capabilities approach that highlights the dignity, rights, 
and capacities of all citizens as contributors to national and international 
economic development. 7 

The first annual Human Development Report by the United Nations De¬ 
velopment Programme (UNDP) in 1990 marked a critical turning point 
for development professionals who were eager to move away from the ex¬ 
isting neoliberal paradigm. That first report concisely laid out the guiding 
principle behind human development work—“People are the real wealth of 
a nation”—and established the fundamentals of this socially conscious ap¬ 
proach. Human development, it argued, “is about more than GNP growth 
... it is a process of enlarging people’s choices. The most critical of these 
wide-ranging choices are to live a long and healthy life, to be educated 
and to have access to resources needed for a decent standard of living. Ad¬ 
ditional choices include political freedom, guaranteed human rights and 
personal self-respect.” 8 Current UNDP administrator Helen Clark points 
out that, through the influence of the Human Development Report, “the hu¬ 
man development approach has profoundly affected an entire generation of 
policy-makers and development specialists around the world—including 
thousands within UNDP itself and elsewhere in the UN system.” 9 

Since UNDP began publishing the Human Development Report, devel¬ 
oping countries—often with the financial assistance of developed coun¬ 
tries, nongovernmental organization (NGOs), and intergovernmental 
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organizations (IGOs)—have made great strides in providing their citi¬ 
zens with higher levels of education and allowing them to live longer, 
healthier lives. Some developing countries are even emerging as economic 
powerhouses: India, Brazil, Turkey, Mexico, Thailand, and South Africa 
have grown their economies while expanding their citizens’ opportuni¬ 
ties through new social policies, antipoverty programs, and international 
agreements. 10 China has also become the world’s second-largest economy 
after the United States and raised hundreds of millions of its citizens out 
of poverty in the most voluminous economic uplift in history. 11 Still the 
financial and social benefits of these economic advances have not always 
been equitably distributed. Significant levels of poverty remain a major 
issue in these countries and even more so in the far greater number of 
countries that have not experienced economic growth on the same scale. 

In September 2000 the UN convened the largest gathering of world 
leaders in history at the Millennium Summit, where the governments of 
the world collectively adopted the United Nations Millennium Declara¬ 
tion in an unprecedented commitment to expand human development 
in underserved populations across the globe. 12 The Millennium Declara¬ 
tion set out eight goals—known as the Millennium Development Goals 
(MDGs)—with specific targets for governmental and nongovernmental 
actors alike to achieve by the 2015 end date: the eradication of extreme 
poverty; universal primary education; gender equality; reductions in child 
mortality; improvements in maternal health; progress against HIV/AIDS, 
malaria, and other diseases; environmental sustainability; and global part¬ 
nership for development. 13 The Millennium Summit, the declaration, and 
the MDGs were a testament to the growing influence of the human devel¬ 
opment paradigm. At the dawn of a new century, world leaders embraced 
development targets focused on human welfare rather than on aggregate 
economic performance. 

Although most MDGs were not met by 2015, their pursuit has brought 
enormous improvements to an untold number of people’s lives around the 
world and has shifted the trajectory of development work toward a wider 
human lens on development in all its dimensions. The world community 
now envisions an ambitious post-2015 agenda around “sustainable devel¬ 
opment goals” that will build on fifteen years of progress to date. 14 Those 
goals and their pursuit will target an increasingly visible and problematic 
aspect of development that a 2013 UNDP report called “a paradox of our 
time”—that is, the increasing social inequality accompanying overall in¬ 
creases in wealth. The report noted that “the richest eight percent of the 
world’s population earn half of the world’s total income” and that “within 
many countries, wealth and income inequalities have reached new heights, 
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handicapping efforts to realize development outcomes and expand the op¬ 
portunities and abilities of people.” 15 

The problem of growing inequality, alongside persistently significant 
levels of absolute poverty, is exacerbated by what the editors of this vol¬ 
ume call the “subjective dimension of globalization.” As the individual’s 
awareness of his or her participation in global humanity grows, driven 
by improvements in communications technology and the growth of the 
Internet, so too does an awareness of the widely disparate life chances af¬ 
forded others due to their varying national, economic, and social circum¬ 
stances. Meeting the hopes of billions for better lives for themselves and 
their children is a political as well as a practical challenge for any successful 
human development agenda going forward. 


The Jesuits Engage Globalization 

The Society ofjesus has accompanied—and shaped—the gradual develop¬ 
ment of the global human development perspective during the contem¬ 
porary phase of globalization. Under Fr. Pedro Arrupe (1907—91), who 
served as the superior general of the Society ofjesus from 1965 to 1983, 
the Jesuits were early critics of the dominant market-driven understanding 
of economic development. In a May 1968 letter to Jesuit bishops in Latin 
America, Arrupe coined the phrase “preferential option for the poor,” 
echoing Ignatius himself, who wrote to his fellow Jesuits at Padua, “Our 
commitment to follow a poor Lord quite naturally makes us friends of 
the poor.” 16 In this spirit the Thirty-Second General Congregation of the 
Society ofjesus, meeting in 1974-75, took up the challenge of Vatican II 
and of Paul Vi’s 1967 encyclical Populorum progressio in advancing the vi¬ 
sion of a world of greater justice and solidarity. In its famous Decree 4, the 
Congregation defined the Jesuit mission as “the service of faith and the 
promotion of justice.” In terms that anticipated the rise of the human de¬ 
velopment paradigm, it noted that “there are millions of men and women 
in our world, specific people with names and faces, who are suffering from 
poverty and hunger, from the unjust distribution of wealth and resources 
and from the consequences of racial, social, and political discrimination.” 17 

Social service has always been a fundamental component of the Jesuit 
mission and identity, and its many manifestations are known collectively 
as the order’s social apostolate. In keeping with the pragmatic orientation 
of Ignatius of Loyola and his successors, the Jesuits have taken up posi¬ 
tive aspects of globalization—the ease of communication and travel, the 
technological innovations, the sense of global citizenship—to serve those 
affected by its more negative aspects. Some of the better-known initiatives 
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of the past several decades include the Jesuit Refugee Service, created at 
Arrupe’s initiative, and Fe y Alegria, the Latin America—based network 
of schools serving the underserved. But the social apostolate includes a 
much wider range of activities, from research centers studying social is¬ 
sues, to direct social action, to official Jesuit publications and the writings 
of members of the order. 

To better codify these activities and the teachings that guide them, the 
Jesuits convened the International Congress of the Social Apostolate in 
Naples in 1997, and the group produced a document to informjesuit social 
work known as the Characteristics of the Social Apostolate of the Society of Jesus. 
The document lays out the purpose of the Jesuits’ social action: “to build a 
fuller expression of justice and charity into the structures of human life in 
common, to bring the justice of the Gospel to society and culture.” 18 The 
Characteristics takes a multidimensional approach to economic and social 
activity, emphasizing its cultural, religious, and political sources and sig¬ 
nificance. The document is oriented around three overarching economic 
forces: the market, poverty, and globalization. 

The market, according to this authoritative document, is a “histori¬ 
cal expression of the need for human beings to support each other and to 
fulfill their present and future potentialities.” 19 It is neither an inherently 
positive nor an inherently negative force, though it can be brandished to 
inflict damage on individuals and communities. “The challenge is not to 
destroy the relationship of trade, but to place it at the service of human 
fulfillment in harmony with creation; to situate it in a context of equality 
of basic opportunity for all people; and to dignify it by liberating it from 
the forces of domination and exploitation that distorted it into the mode of 
production that proliferated in the western world.” 20 While the Jesuit ap¬ 
proach to the market does not condemn it as such, it is deeply critical of the 
way the market operates—especially on the global level—in today’s world. 

The sections on poverty are notable not just for their content but also for 
their choice of authoritative source material. Citing the UN’s 1997 Human 
Development Report, the Characteristics notes that poverty “is much more 
than low income” and “reflects poor health and education, deprivation in 
knowledge and communication, inability to exercise human and political 
rights and the absence of dignity, confidence and self-respect.” 21 At the 
Social Apostolate Congress, Superior General of the Society Peter-Hans 
Kolvenbach made a strong connection between the struggle against pov¬ 
erty, understood in a wider human development lens, and the promotion 
of justice. He called poverty and misery “non-values which simply should 
not exist and which in no way express the will of the Creator,” sharing a 
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perspective that has historically informed Jesuit ministries that serve the 
poor. 

The Social Apostolate Congress’s handling of the topic of globalization 
was the most difficult to navigate as delegates from around the world ap¬ 
proached it out of their very different national and regional experiences. 
The Characteristics notes three dominant perspectives on globalization at 
the gathering: a condemnation of economic globalization as a driver of in¬ 
equality, a critique of cultural globalization as a destroyer of local cultures, 
and a more moderate critical position recognizing the positive aspects of 
globalization, “which have to be humanized.” 23 While the delegates were 
not in a position to determine whether the economic and social realities of 
each of the world’s countries and regions aligned with a single understand¬ 
ing of globalization, they did agree that neoliberal global capitalism ought 
to be resisted to the extent that it prioritized “macro-economic growth 
over and above the welfare and life of the poor.” 24 The critique of global¬ 
ization set out in the Characteristics draws both on Catholic social thought, 
with its emphasis on the dignity of the human person, and on the idea of 
global human development as articulated in the seminal 1990 UN Human 
Development Report. 

Importantly the Congress did not remain at the level of theory and 
critique. One of its greatest contributions was the elucidation of a distinc¬ 
tively Jesuit approach to social action. Building on Ignatius’s emphasis on 
service and Arrupe’s articulation of an “option for the poor,” the Charac¬ 
teristics elaborates the idea of “insertion among the poor”: 

To be inserted means to have continuous prolonged contact with the 
poor—those who suffer misery, injustices, violent conflict, exclusion— 
and to enter into real relationship with those whom we accompany and 
serve and whose concerns we research. . . . Insertion means entering 
with the poor into a personal and cultural relationship so real that trust 
can develop. Seeing things their way and taking on their viewpoint 
shapes how we see, understand and interpret many things, from details 
of daily life to large issues and transcendent values. Insertion marks our 
reading both of the Gospel and of social reality. 25 

With poverty remaining one of the greatest social challenges of today’s 
global age, thejesuits’ commitment to remain intimately involved in min¬ 
istering to the poor is more important than ever, if somewhat less visible 
than their work in the educational sector. The plight of the poor in India, 
and the Jesuit response to it, provides an instructive example of the Soci¬ 
ety’s pursuit of social justice in the context of globalization. 
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The Jesuits and Human Development in India 

Given the long history of Jesuits of Asia—as old as the order itself—it is not 
surprising that Indian Jesuits were at the center of the globalization debate 
at the Social Apostolate Congress. Within two years of the official found¬ 
ing of the Society ofjesus, Francis Xavier had set sail for India and traveled 
from there to Japan. Chapter 1 by Antoni Ucerler and chapter 2 by Francis 
Clooney in this volume relate the story of the Jesuits’ intercultural and 
interreligious encounters with the powerful empires in China, Japan, and 
Mughal India through the early modern period of globalization. In the 131 
years between the reestablishment of the Jesuit order in 1814 and the end of 
World War II, the Jesuits reengaged in Asia as part of the wave of European 
expansionism and often in close cooperation with colonial powers. In our 
contemporary global era, in line with the social justice ethos articulated 
forcefully by Fr. Arrupe and his successors, the Jesuits maintain an active 
presence across this diverse region, empowered by the technological and 
socially connective aspects of globalization even as they work to address its 
socially, culturally, and economically destructive elements. 

In the 1980s and 1990s as the contemporary phase of globalization 
picked up steam, Asian Jesuits were among its most prominent critics. At 
the 1997 Social Apostolate Congress, Jesuits from South Asia in particular 
“urged that the Society should take a clear position condemning the sys¬ 
tem.” The report of the Jesuits of India sheds some light on the roots of 
their principled position in the country’s social realities: “India today is a 
country of class and caste inequalities.” It notes that almost half its popula¬ 
tion suffered from “malnutrition, illiteracy, and ill health and are victims 
of the same urban-rural, class-, caste-, and sex-based differences.” 26 The 
Congress, with its call for “insertion” among the poor, gave an impetus 
to the work of the India-based social apostolate, which has deep historical 
roots. 

New Patterns of Social and Political Activism 

Established in 1973 to fulfill the Jesuit mandate to translate faith into ac¬ 
tion, Jesuits in Social Action (JESA) is the umbrella organization over¬ 
seeing all social justice activities across the Society of Jesus’s South Asian 
Assistancy, and its activities span the countries of India, Sri Lanka, Nepal, 
Bhutan, Bangladesh, Pakistan, and Afghanistan. During the Jesuit forma¬ 
tion process, every scholastic from all nineteen of the assistancy’s provinces 
participates in JESA programs to better understand and experience the 
social reality of the region and its peoples. JESA is active on a variety of 
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levels, doing everything from coordinating social action campaigns, to 
researching national issues and policies affecting marginalized communi¬ 
ties, to advocating with and on behalf of those communities, and more. 27 
Since 2004 JESA is also the guiding force behind the South Asian People’s 
Initiative (SAPI), a coalition of faith-based and secular organizations in 
India, Sri Lanka, and Nepal united in a commitment to human dignity and 
human rights. 28 A priority for both JESA and SAPI is serving the margin¬ 
alized and includes social, cultural, and political interventions. 

Ahead of the 2014 Indian general election, some sixty-five SAPI mem¬ 
bers across India held discussions on eight overarching national issues: the 
economy, health, education, environmental management, social concerns, 
political reform, cultural issues, and concerns over security and gover¬ 
nance. Many of these issues, particularly the economic and cultural ones, 
were affected by the influence of globalization and the question of how 
the country should respond to it. The result of the SAPI discussions was 
the People’s Manifesto, which the organization publicized in January 2014 
to educate citizens on their rights and on the standards they must demand 
from unsuccessful candidates who wish to contest election results. 29 Fos¬ 
tering political awareness is a critical component of JESA’s efforts, which 
often intersects with aspects of the globalizing forces at work in the region. 

Another area ofjesuit activism is the disparity between urban and rural 
life—a widespread symptom of globalization as markets streamline inter¬ 
national commerce through big cities. The financial growth of cities has 
drawn wealthier and better-educated people from the countryside into 
these commercial hubs, leaving rural villages impoverished, economically 
isolated, and politically ignored. 30 Maharashtra Prabodhan Seva Mandal 
(MPSM), a nonprofit group managed by the Bombay Province of the 
Society ofjesus, works for rural and tribal awakening ( prabodhan ) through 
community organization, economic growth, educational initiatives, and 
natural resource development without prejudice to caste or creed. In Oc¬ 
tober 2011, for example, the Central Board for Worker’s Education of 
the Indian government’s Labour Ministry asked MPSM to host two-day 
training camps in villages across the province to foster greater awareness 
of the benefits villagers are eligible to receive under the popular Mahatma 
Gandhi National Rural Employment Guarantee Act. Because of the stark 
urban-rural economic divide in India, this law enjoys widespread support, 
not least of all from JESA, which has seen how the law has assisted local 
communities in improving their infrastructure to achieve their develop¬ 
ment needs. By undertaking collaborative action with local political units, 
MPSM was able to mobilize people to obtain the benefits of progressive 
national legislation. 31 
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Support for Disadvantaged Tribal Groups 

JESA is also actively involved on the topic of environmental management 
and sustainability and how these issues relate to the lives of members of 
disadvantaged tribal groups ( adivasi ), which tend to comprise the poor¬ 
est and least powerful sections of Indian society. The sacredness of the 
natural world to the indigenous worldview and tribal social structures, as 
well as the critical role it plays as a source of food and medicine, makes 
environmental degradation a concern of the highest order for this popula¬ 
tion. Such degradation often occurs at the hands of development projects 
financed by international firms. Ironically conservation efforts such as the 
creation of national parks and biosphere reserves are destructive to adivasi 
life in other ways: They force large-scale indigenous population displace¬ 
ments that rob entire communities of their way of life as well as their 
ancestral home. The effects of climate change and incursions by Maoist 
rebels in some areas have further threatened the stability of these sacred 
ecosystems and the people who inhabit them. 

In service to the unique circumstances of adivasi culture, JESA re¬ 
searches, publishes on, and advocates for ecological protection and envi¬ 
ronmental and legal policies that benefit adivasi groups, such as instituting 
native titles to land and giving tribes the right to veto development proj¬ 
ects. 32 One example is the Attappadi Adivasi Development Initiatives 
(A ADI), which operate in the Palakkad District of Kerala and particularly 
the Attappadi Forest Reserve area. AADI addresses the human develop¬ 
ment needs of the local adivasi by facilitating programs that the adivasi 
plan and execute themselves. 33 Though Kerala is the Indian state with the 
highest human development index, the adivasi typically remain at the bot¬ 
tom rung of the socioeconomic ladder. 34 As such, the adivasi’s situation in 
Kerala is reflective both of the growing inequalities that are increasingly 
characteristic of our contemporary era of globalization and of Jesuit efforts 
to counter such effects in practice. 

One of the problems faced across Kerala that impacts the adivasi is ram¬ 
pant alcohol abuse. The state leads the rest of the country in consumption, 
creating a host of social issues—rises in alcohol-related divorces, abuse, 
diseases, and deaths—that have made life in Kerala even more difficult. 35 
In response to the rise of alcohol abuse among the Palakkad adivasi and 
the resultant social ills, in 2013 AADI helped coordinate a program of 
street theater performances designed to spread awareness of the ruinous 
effects that alcoholism has had on adivasi villages, tearing families apart 
and thwarting individual and communal development efforts. Street plays 
in twenty-nine villages presented tragic stories of alcohol’s destructive 
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force on families that educated viewers on the negative health and social 
consequences of heavy drinking. Many villagers who attended the perfor¬ 
mances reported gaining a clearer sense of their own issues with alcohol 
and pledged to stop drinking and to put the money saved toward their 
children’s education and food for their families. 36 

Along with economic dislocations, globalization also spreads a hege¬ 
monic Western culture that can challenge, and potentially destroy, local 
cultures as people lose sight of their heritage in their rush to embrace a 
homogenizing global consumer culture. 37 As a means of protecting and 
celebrating adivasi cultures, AADI put together multiple gramostsavam 
(village-festivals) in May 2013, in which seven hundred adivasi partici¬ 
pated in a variety of indigenous cultural practices to help keep their sense 
of tribal identity strong. Adivasi cultural groups performed for and ad¬ 
dressed the crowd in their native tribal tongues amid gatherings of local 
tribal leaders and dignitaries. During the gramostsavam, the provincial 
superior of the local Jesuit province laid the foundation stone for a new 
AADI cultural center. The festivals continued with a four-day cultural 
campaign in which the AADI Kalasangam (cultural troupe) visited twenty- 
nine adivasi villages to gain and spread awareness of the issues impacting 
their way of life. That most adivasi in Kerala are not Christian is evidence 
of the Jesuits’ commitment both to intercultural dialogue and to serving 
the disadvantaged, no matter what their religious affiliation. 


Transnational Initiatives in Asia 

Although the focus here has been on the work of the Jesuit social apostolate 
in Asia as it responds to injustices related to the processes of globalization, 
the Jesuits have also found ways to utilize the strengths of globalization to 
serve people as well. Ease of travel, instant communication, and the ability 
to seamlessly move money across borders have allowed concerned citi¬ 
zens in one country to efficiently collect and deliver aid to marginalized 
citizens in other countries. Many well-known international nonprofits are 
involved in such work, but the Jesuits have a special capacity to engage the 
younger generation in global social action through their far-flung network 
of schools. Whereas high-profile nonprofits such as Amnesty International 
and Medicins Sans Frontieres are able to rally huge international audiences 
to specific causes, student groups are a way for genuine local-to-local rela¬ 
tionships to flourish. The lack of such personal transnational relationships 
is often what leaves our global age feeling soulless and disconnected, as 
Pope Francis described with his phrase “globalization of indifference.” 
Micro-level organizations such as student groups at individual high schools 
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and universities represent an opportunity not only to restore the human 
connections that ought to underlie our economically integrated world 
but also to inculcate an appreciation for universal human dignity and the 
global common good in the minds of youth today who will go on to be¬ 
come tomorrow’s leaders. 

One example of such an organization that is active in India is MEGUKO 
(an acronym from the Japanese for Action for the Self-reliance of Chil¬ 
dren in Asia). An NGO based at Sophia University in Tokyo, MEGUKO 
dates to 1975, when the Jesuit Anselmo Mataix and a group of students 
formed the organization to extend economic support to poor children in 
developing countries. Today this student-run NGO consists of about fifty 
young men and women who organize various activities—charity concerts, 
campus bazaars, and street donation drives in which students stand in front 
of railway stations and university buildings appealing for small contribu¬ 
tions—to support the educational needs of economically underprivileged 
children in India and the Philippines. MEGUKO currently sponsors about 
a thousand children in both countries. 

Not content to provide support from a distance, MEGUKO also spon¬ 
sors an exposure-insertion program during summer holidays for about 
three weeks, allowing Sophia students to better connect with and un¬ 
derstand the lives and needs of their organization’s beneficiaries. In India 
most of MEGUKO’s partner institutions are in the state of Gujarat, where 
they serve mostly tribal students, and in the Philippines the program’s ben¬ 
eficiary students, who call themselves “Sophia-MEGUKO Scholars,” are 
mostly from households in city slums and rural areas. Japanese participants 
alternate their visits between India and the Philippines each year, allowing 
them to assess the conditions of the schools they are assisting and to ensure 
that MEGUKO aid is helping and being used properly. Oftentimes Sophia 
students returning from these trips will be so affected by their experiences 
that they change their lifestyles and further devote themselves to interna¬ 
tional issues of social justice. 38 

All of the examples of Jesuit-led and inspired social engagement re¬ 
counted here recall the Society’s commitment to “the service of faith and 
the promotion of justice,” powerfully articulated at the Thirty-Second 
General Congregation in 1974—75. They further exemplify the idea of 
“insertion among the poor” that was so powerfully articulated by the So¬ 
cial Apostolate Congress of 1997, with its call for “entering with the poor 
into a personal and cultural relationship so real that trust can develop." It is 
often forgotten that the first ministry of the Society, under Saint Ignatius, 
was to spread the Gospel and serve the poor, for it was soon overshadowed 
by the order’s impressive entry into the field of education. In India—now 
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home to almost half of the world’s Jesuits, more than any other country in 
the world—the social apostolate is more relevant than ever. Whatever ag¬ 
gregate economic gains that globalization delivers in India and elsewhere, 
the Gospel imperative to minister to the poor and to defend their dignity 
as children of a loving God will be with us into the future. 


Conclusion 

This book analyzes how the Jesuits have influenced historical processes of 
globalization from the early modern period onward and how those pro¬ 
cesses influenced the Society ofjesus in turn. In Asia during the sixteenth 
century, the arrival of Saint Francis Xavier and his Jesuit companions to 
the shores of India unfolded under the patronage of the Portuguese Em¬ 
pire and its political and commercial ambitions. The Jesuits’ openness to 
intercultural encounter in South and East Asia, while noteworthy, was 
constrained by that colonial context. Since Vatican II in the 1960s, in our 
contemporary global era, the Society ofjesus has played a more indepen¬ 
dent and activist role and has been critical of the excesses of economic 
globalization and the materialism and inequality it generates. In this new 
context, the socio-pastoral involvement of the Jesuits in India and other 
Asian provinces aims to discern, analyze, critique, and take action so that 
the Society can serve as a true messenger of thejoy of the Gospel. With the 
Church now determinedly independent from the interests of empires and 
nation-states, the social mission of the Jesuits in Asia is no longer primar¬ 
ily one of converting others. Instead, it is more akin to an ongoing effort 
at self-conversion, a recommitment to living out the teachings ofjesus to 
love and to serve the poor. 

With a global network rooted in this service to others, in the disciplined 
study of social issues, and in a special concern for the poor, the Society of 
Jesus entered this age of globalization well positioned to address its con¬ 
comitant injustices: persistent poverty, growing inequality, environmental 
degradation, and cultural destruction. The Jesuits have risen to meet the 
challenges of a new world with their old strength—namely, a focus on 
cura personalis, or “care for the whole person.” While the idea of global 
human development, resonant with Catholic social teaching, is increas¬ 
ingly recognized among development professionals and at the level of the 
United Nations, the pursuit of economic growth at all costs continues to 
exacerbate globalization’s negative side. Looking forward, therefore, the 
Jesuit social apostolate must be proactive in understanding how globaliza¬ 
tion affects marginalized communities. And the Society must continue 
to leverage the positive side of globalization—the deeper solidarity and 
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greater collaboration that revolutions in communications and transporta¬ 
tion technologies have enabled—to preach and advance social justice as a 
Gospel imperative. 

The papacy of Francis is an example of this positive potential. Through 
his global travels, his communications outreach, and his personal example, 
Francis has challenged Catholics and non-Catholics alike to overcome a 
“globalization of indifference” and to work toward a morejust world. As it 
was for Arrupe and for Ignatius before him, service to the poor remains the 
touchstone. In one of the most memorable passages of his 2013 apostolic 
exhortation Evangelii gaudium, Francis reminds us that for such service to 
be effective and fulfilling, it must be anchored in interpersonal, human 
encounter. “No one must say that they cannot be close to the poor because 
their own lifestyle demands more attention to other areas,” he writes. At 
the same time, Francis impels us, personal encounter is no substitute for 
social and political action, for “as long as the problems of the poor are 
not radically resolved by rejecting the absolute autonomy of markets and 
financial speculation and by attacking the structural causes of inequality, 
no solution will be found for the world’s problems.” 39 The dual emphasis 
on the human and the global dimensions of development will be critical 
if the Jesuits, the Catholic Church, and the world are to master the chal¬ 
lenges that lie ahead. 
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GLOBAL HUMAN MOBILITY, 
REFUGEES, AND JESUIT 
EDUCATION AT THE MARGINS 

PETER BAUEIS, SJ 


In his remarks to a gathering of the world’s Jesuit universities in 2010, Su¬ 
perior General of the Society of Jesus Fr. Adolfo Nicolas, SJ, drew a direct 
link between pressing global issues and the aims ofjesuit higher education: 
“What are the challenges of the Society? The only answer is: the chal¬ 
lenges of the world. There are no other challenges.” 1 This socially driven 
approach is what has kept Jesuits on the front lines of issues of justice in an 
increasingly globalized world for the past 475 years. As it has in centuries 
past, the Society of Jesus continues to follow patterns of human mobility 
in its outreach to marginalized populations. Today this is nowhere more 
evident than in the Society’s work with a particular population of inter¬ 
national dimensions—refugees and migrants. Through the Jesuit Refugee 
Service (JRS), the Society seeks to apply the Jesuits’ traditional strength 
in education, and their nearly half a millennium of experience on the 
forefront of globalizing developments, to assist in the human development 
and formation of this vulnerable group. 


Human Mobility and Communication: The Thriving Dynamics 
of Globalization 

The global response of the Society of Jesus to today’s refugee crisis needs 
to be understood within the history and tradition of the Jesuits and the 
expanding depth and breadth of globalization. The process and phenom¬ 
enon of globalization are not new, although the term itself has only been 
formed in the last three decades. The various aspects of this process reach 
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from economics and free markets, imperial politics and colonization, to 
technology and communications and, most important, human mobil¬ 
ity. Mobility and communications are strong features of the Society of 
Jesus too. 

Human history is a history of mobility. Homo sapiens spread from East 
Africa to all other continents over a time span of several hundred thousand 
years. Recent history is also marked by the movement of ethnic groups 
and whole populations. Human mobility is the key factor of any process 
of globalization throughout history and through the present day. What 
differs today from the past is the increasing speed of this mobility due to 
technological progress. From walking on foot, riding on horseback, and 
sailing on ships to traveling by train, car, and aircraft, human mobility has 
increased in terms of the number of people on the move, the speed of their 
movements, and the consequent virtual shrinking of large distances. 

Likewise, communication—the mobility of knowledge—has acceler¬ 
ated from sending a message by carrier, by post, by use of the telegraph, and 
now by phone and the Internet. Technological inventions have changed 
the methods by which knowledge can be transmitted. The Gutenberg 
printing press revolutionized everything in its day as mass-produced books 
became the carriers of knowledge to all ends of the earth. Today the Inter¬ 
net makes any and all information accessible in even the remotest places, at 
the margins of this world. Like the printing press more than five hundred 
years ago, the Internet is now a watershed for the overall process of glob¬ 
alization. The swiftness of mobility and communications today gives us a 
clear sense of the exponential growth of globalizing forces as the world and 
its people become increasingly interconnected across borders and cultures. 
The process of globalization, although as old as humanity, has accelerated 
significantly over the last five hundred years, the historic period in which 
the Society of Jesus has been in existence. 

At the height of European nationalism and the First World War, Fr. 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, a French Jesuit and paleontologist, used deep 
insights drawing on evolutionary theory and his scientific knowledge of 
the genesis of Homo sapiens to develop his vision of a human world that 
moves naturally toward greater knowledge and interconnectedness. The 
totality of this increasingly interconnected knowledge around the globe 
can be seen as a reality that Teilhard termed the “noosphere,” or the sphere 
of human knowledge that is every bit as real, even if not as immediately 
tangible, as the atmosphere itself. This idea envisions a continuous process 
of globalization that transcends human mobility and learning to constantly 
achieve an ever-greater interconnectedness of knowledge. Today’s tech¬ 
nologies, especially the Internet and all that it enables, have made this 
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vision more real and tangible than ever before. Teilhard’s conception of the 
noosphere in many ways predicted and explained the rapid acceleration of 
globalization that we are witnessing today. 

Some crosscutting aspects of globalization are relevant to the Society of 
Jesus: mobility and communications, global and local structures, the com¬ 
mon good and values, faith and justice, encounters with other cultures and 
religions, conflicts with national borders, international collaboration, and, 
of greatest significance to the Jesuits, education and knowledge. These as¬ 
pects of globalization have shaped the Society of Jesus over its history since 
its foundation in 1540, and the Jesuits themselves have equally contributed 
to the process of globalization. We can divide this history into roughly 
three parts: the first phase from the sixteenth through the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury until the suppression of the Society of Jesus in 1773, the second phase 
after the restoration of the Society in 1814 through the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, and the third and contemporary phase after the 
end of the Second Vatican Council in 1965. 


“The World Is Our Home”: The Jesuits from the Sixteenth to 
the Eighteenth Century 

The sixteenth century experienced a major leap in this steady process of 
globalization. The discoveries in navigation and ship technology gave the 
kingdoms of Spain and Portugal the means to reach the shores of other 
continents and to discover lands, peoples, and cultures unknown to Eu¬ 
rope. In 1492 Christopher Columbus was the first Spaniard to reach the 
coast of the Americas. Within a single century, Spanish and Portuguese 
ships, soldiers, salesmen, migrants, and missionaries had reached the shores 
of all the Americas, Africa, and Asia. Both countries had built their global 
empires and divided the world in two parts. The use of superior military 
power and technology, the slave trade, and the exploitation of the resources 
of the conquered indigenous peoples are the dark sides of this process. 
Spanish and Portuguese encounters with new peoples and their cultures 
and religions opened up completely new worlds. The new knowledge of 
the world as a half-unexplored globe exploded into the minds of Euro¬ 
peans. Art, paintings, reports, and books spoke about these new worlds. 

Ignatius of Loyola was born in 1491, only one year before the Spanish 
kingdom in which he lived would uncover the existence of the Americas 
for the Old World. He served as a young man at the court in Arevalo. Glob¬ 
alization was the context of his life, and the horizon of the New World 
most certainly had some impact on his own worldview. The first Jesuits 
were all born into this time of great changes and developments. A global 
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perspective, mentality, and mobility profoundly shaped the friends of Ig¬ 
natius who became the first Jesuits in 1540. Jeronimo Nadal, one of the 
most influential Jesuits of the first generation, formulated the phrase, “The 
world is our home.” 2 This global thinking encouraged the early Jesuits 
to spread to South and North America, Africa, South Asia, and East Asia 
within a decade of their existence as a recognized order of the Catholic 
Church. The looser requirements of the Society relative to other Catholic 
religious orders left these Jesuits uniquely capable of spreading themselves 
to the far reaches of the earth, for they were permitted to live and recite 
the Divine Office alone rather than only within a structured community 
of peers fixed in one location. The missionjesus gave to the apostles—“Go 
into the whole world”—gained a new and global dimension through the 
structure of the Society. An important lesson on globalization is drawn 
from the Jesuit experience here: The more autonomous its members, the 
more global the organization. The Jesuits sailed together on ships with 
conquistadors, soldiers, and traders. Their intention, however, was not 
to conquer but to save souls. They saw the human dignity in the newly 
encountered peoples and believed in their right to salvation and to hear 
the Word of God. 

Having undergone professional training in civil administration at the 
court in Arevalo and with the help of his secretary Juan de Polanco, Igna¬ 
tius of Loyola set up the standards and rules of communication among the 
Jesuits in all parts of the world so that they could be in touch with one an¬ 
other and the superior general in Rome. Letters communicated invaluable 
information about the new worlds and their inhabitants. The Jesuits used 
the most modern means of communication, the printing press, which was 
invented in the same historical period. Letters and reports were printed 
and widely distributed. It took only two years for information about events 
in Japan to be printed and communicated to the Jesuits in Mexico. The 
letters became a way of learning about the new worlds. 

In 1599 the Ratio studiorum —the collection of rules standardizing Jesuit 
education—was established. Although it gave primacy to theology and 
philosophy, which were not considered humanistic disciplines at the time, 
most Jesuits schools either did not in fact teach them or taught them only in 
a very truncated form. Most Jesuit schools were humanistic, for the Ratio 
saw the humanities as foundational disciplines that ought to be taught in 
all schools. As John O’Malley details in chapter 7 of this volume, this hu¬ 
manistic curriculum standardized the pedagogical method, the humanistic 
content of Jesuit education, and the structure to be replicated in all Jesuit 
schools across Europe, the Indies, and the Americas. Jesuit education be¬ 
came a global standard and spread with the Jesuits to all parts of the world 
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through the global proliferation of their humanistic schools. The latest 
scientific innovations in astronomy, geography, and many other disciplines 
were shared with students in all regions. For example, the Guarani na¬ 
tives in the Jesuit reductions in South America learned musical theory and 
mastered European musical instruments to the point where they were able 
to produce new compositions. The curriculum was the same everywhere. 
Jesuit novices could begin their studies in Europe and be transferred to the 
New World, where they could seamlessly continue their studies. 

Colonialism was the historical framework within which the Jesuits were 
incorporated and into which their early development was intertwined. 
They were part of the colonial process, founding colleges for colonists, but 
at the same time they also tried to integrate the local peoples. They sought 
to be inclusive, integrating and educating the mestizos in Latin America. 
The Jesuits even made attempts to integrate other cultures into their cur¬ 
riculum, as was the case in Japan. Jesuit education used all the modern 
means available at the time: books, art, theater, and music. Their education 
aimed toward the ideal of humanitas, the study of the humanities as framed 
by Ignatian pedagogy. Jesuit education was also meant to be free and ac¬ 
cessible to everybody. However, in their commitment to a free education, 
some Jesuit colleges had plantations with slave labor to make their model 
economically sustainable. Thus they let the justice of their ends blind them 
to the injustice of their means in a way that was standard for the time but 
that we now recognize as a basic violation of human dignity. 

Two distinct characteristics marked this period in the history of the 
Jesuits—mission and education. The dynamics of both could be seen in 
the tension between the mobility required by missionary activity and the 
stability of the colleges. 

The global project of the Jesuits violently ended with their political 
expulsion from nearly all of their missions in the Portuguese and Spanish 
domains—especially Brazil and the Philippines—by 1767 and the ecclesi¬ 
astic suspension of the Society ofjesus by Pope Clement XIV in 1773. The 
suppression of the Society ofjesus demonstrated just how far the Jesuits 
had ridden the wave of globalization ahead of the politics of their time. 
In an age of growing nationalist sentiments and state centralization, their 
spiritual and intellectual convictions drove them to take an international¬ 
ist outlook and remain independent of national authorities. After these 
tensions reached a boiling point and Europe’s political elites successfully 
pushed the Vatican to disenfranchise the Society, some Jesuits managed 
to continue their work in Orthodox Russia and Protestant Prussia, whose 
non-Catholic rulers had no interest in enforcing the will of the Roman 
pontiff and thus helped the Society survive. This experience holds a lesson 
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that the Jesuits can teach us about globalization: Being global may put you 
in danger, but it also keeps you safe as you will always have somewhere to 
go. The period of the suppression of the Society of Jesus (1767-1814) also 
happened to coincide with a slowdown of the contemporary globalization 
process that was due in large part to the Napoleonic Wars. 


Moving with the Migrants: The Jesuits in the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries 

The European population had already begun to move in large numbers to 
the Americas in the eighteenth century. This migration reached its peak in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Within a few decades millions of 
settlers had migrated from Europe to South America and North America 
to find a new life in the New World. This massive migration reaccelerated 
the stalled globalization of the early nineteenth century. Human migration 
happened from Europe to the Americas, Australia, and South Africa, as 
well as from China within Asia and from India to Africa. 

The restoration of the Society of Jesus in 1814 coincided with this 
movement of people toward the New World, and the Jesuits moved along 
with the settlers. The Jesuits regained the missionary drive they had once 
had in the “old Society.” In North America they established schools and 
the first universities in the new settlements. Education was central to the 
work of the Jesuits moving and working with migrants. The humanities— 
liberal arts and Ignatian pedagogy—was the norm for Jesuit colleges and 
universities. Having a global norm and standards of education made it easy 
for thejesuits to move flexibly with the migrants, to be mobile and global. 
As a common standard, a transferable and scalable model, was key to their 
global mobility, Jesuit educators used the same textbooks everywhere and 
served Catholic migrant populations. Colleges were still places of evan¬ 
gelization but differed from the old mission approach of conversion. Jesuit 
education now aimed at the formation of people. 

For example, German and Swiss Jesuits moved with the German mi¬ 
grants in the late nineteenth century to southern Brazil. The parishes and 
schools were crucial to the new colonies. Likewise, thejesuits moved with 
the Pioneer Column of Cecil Rhodes to establish the Zambesi mission in 
1889. The mission schools started by thejesuits are still of great importance 
in Zimbabwe. 

This period also saw the formation of the modern nation-state. Nation¬ 
alism was on the rise. As a cosmopolitan and international body, thejesuits 
were opposed to the idea of the nation-state and to all the premises of 
nineteenth-century liberalism: freedom of religion, freedom of the press, 
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and separation of Church and state. These problems led to the forcible 
expulsion ofjesuits from several European countries in the late nineteenth 
century. They were expelled again and again from Spain, France, and sev¬ 
eral Latin American countries because they were such a conservative force 
in those countries’ politics at the time. They were expelled from Germany 
and in exile from 1872 until 1917, after which they could stay and work 
again legally. Nationalism, particularly in its violent manifestations in the 
First and Second World Wars, again slowed down the process of globaliza¬ 
tion and integration. In the late 1950s and 1960s the process picked up once 
more and has continuously accelerated over the last three decades. 


JRS and “All People of Good Will”: The Jesuits after Vatican II 

The end of the Second Vatican Council in 1965 and the promulgation of 
its resulting declarations, constitutions, and decrees marked the beginning 
of a new era for the Roman Catholic Church. Taken as a whole, Vatican II 
can be seen as a renewal of the Church’s mission in the face of a world that 
had become more diverse and interconnected than ever before. For the 
first time the pope addressed his thoughts not only to the Catholic faithful 
but to “all people of good will.” Among the documents of Vatican II, Nos¬ 
tra aetate, the Declaration on the Relation of the Church to Non-Christian 
Religions, represents with distinct clarity the reorientation of traditional 
Catholic thought and social work to the context of a globalizing world: 
“The Church, therefore, exhorts her sons, that through dialogue and col¬ 
laboration with the followers of other religions, carried out with prudence 
and love and in witness to the Christian faith and life, they recognize, 
preserve and promote the good things, spiritual and moral, as well as the 
socio-cultural values found among these men.” 3 For the Jesuits this spirit 
of openness to other religions and cultures paved the way for the Society 
to bear witness to its faith through more multicultural engagements, al¬ 
lowing it to serve all students of good will without conversion being an 
explicit aim of such interactions. Instead of traveling across the world in 
order to convert non-Christians to the faith, the Jesuits would now live 
their faith by traveling across the world to help people simply because they 
needed the help. 

The Jesuits soon faced a challenge that allowed them to put this new 
framework into practice on a global level. In 1979 and 1980 the whole 
world watched the dramatic news unfold of the boat people fleeing in 
large numbers from the repressive regime in Vietnam and the genocide 
in Cambodia. Many risked and lost their lives on the high seas. Moved to 
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take action in the face of the crisis, Fr. Pedro Arrupe, SJ, superior general 
of the Society of Jesus, wrote to the whole Society on November 14, 1980: 

Around Christmas time, last year, struck and shocked by the plight of 
thousands of boat people and refugees, I felt it my duty to send cable 
messages to some 20 Major Superiors around the world. Sharing my 
distress with them, I asked what they in their own countries and the 
universal Society could do to bring at least some relief to such a tragic 
situation. 

Their response was magnificent. Immediate offers of help were made 
in personnel, know-how and material; supplies of food and medicine 
as well as money were sent; direct action was taken through the mass 
media to influence government and private agencies; services were vol¬ 
unteered in pastoral as well as organizational capacities; and so on. 

As a follow up to this first wave of action, I called a Consultation 
in the Curia to consider what response the Society might make to the 
increasingly serious refugee problem throughout the world. . . . 

. . . Furthermore, the help needed is not only material: in a special 
way the Society is being called to render a service that is human, peda¬ 
gogical and spiritual. It is a difficult and complex challenge; the needs 
are dramatically urgent. I have no hesitation in repeating what I said at 
our Consultation: “I consider this as a new modern apostolate for the 
Society as a whole, of great importance for today and the future, and of 
much spiritual benefit also to the Society.” 

... In the light of our consultation and after further discussion with 
my General Counsellors, I have decided to set up within the Curia a 
service to co-ordinate Jesuit refugee work, which will henceforth be 
referred to as the “Jesuit Refugee Service” (JRS). 4 

In view of this tremendous refugee crisis, the Society ofjesus responded 
as a global body on a human, spiritual, and pedagogical level. Fr. Arrupe 
created an entirely new apostolate and global organizational structure, a 
modern international nongovernmental organization (INGO) that fol¬ 
lowed the criteria of the Society’s long tradition of nearly five hundred 
years. Combining a humanistic approach to education and a dedication to 
providing spiritual help for people—serving their souls—Ignatian peda¬ 
gogy found a new, modern, and global expression in the Jesuit Refugee 
Service. Through its multifaceted activities across the globe, JRS pur¬ 
sues its stated mission to accompany, serve, and advocate for the rights of 
refugees. 
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Caring for Forcibly Displaced People: The JRS Today 

Since its founding, JRS has developed into an INGO that offers direct ser¬ 
vices to assist, protect, and advocate for the rights of a million refugees and 
internally displaced people in forty-five countries around the world. JRS is 
working in particular in the crisis zones of today: Syria in the Middle East; 
the Sahel zone, Sudan and South Sudan, the Central African Republic, 
and especially eastern Congo in Africa; Colombia and border regions in 
Latin America; and Afghanistan, Sri Lanka, and Myanmar in Asia. JRS has 
seventeen hundred contracted workers and close to five thousand refugees 
working with stipends in camps across the globe. About fifty religious 
sisters and more than sixtyjesuits work full time in JRS. Beyond these or¬ 
dained Catholic leaders, the staff ofJRS boasts tremendous cultural and re¬ 
ligious diversity, with Christians, Muslims, Hindus, Buddhists, adherents 
of traditional African beliefs, atheists, and secular practitioners all working 
together through the organization. The annual budget reached $50 mil¬ 
lion in 2013. The three key areas of direct services are humanitarian aid, 
mostly in the forms of food and shelter; education from kindergarten to 
university; and psychosocial and pastoral services. 

Unfortunately the number of refugees and forcibly displaced people 
rose to a new peak in 2014, with more than fifty million people—the 
highest number since World War II—having been forcibly displaced. In 
addition to this already harrowing number, more than 150 million people 
are migrating not because of force but out of necessity for a host of dif¬ 
ferent reasons. They have been pushed out of their country of birth due 
to the government’s unsound political and economic policies or to envi¬ 
ronmental and climatic changes. In addition to its work with refugees, the 
Society of Jesus has made working with migrants an apostolic priority for 
the whole Society. 

With the exponential growth of the global population, human mobil¬ 
ity increased in absolute numbers and was accelerated further by air travel 
in the twentieth century. Today of the estimated 200 million migrants 
or forcibly displaced people, most are migrant workers with regular visas 
and permits, but millions do not have documents and are very vulner¬ 
able to exploitation and expulsion. This latter group includes refugees, 
internally displaced people, and several million trafficked people whose 
plight is similar to that of victims of the slave trade in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Instead of millions of Europeans moving to the New 
World, millions of migrant workers from Latin America, the Caribbean, 
and Central America are moving today toward the United States and Eu¬ 
rope. The flow of migrants and refugees from Africa and the Middle East 
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to Europe takes on tragic dimensions, with people frequently drowning 
in the Mediterranean Sea. The present drama of migrants and refugees 
perishing in the Mediterranean Sea replicates the drama of the boat people 
from Vietnam and Cambodia in the late 1970s. 

JRS is a novum (new thing) in the Society of Jesus because as an inter¬ 
national organization—an apostolic workforce—directly linked to the su¬ 
perior general, it does not fall under the normal structure of the Society of 
Jesus. This unique structure is not always easily understood by the normal 
levels of governance of the Society of Jesus. Despite some difficulties, it 
presents a new model of organizing the Society’s response to major issues 
at a global level. A great deal can be learned from this experience. 

By its very nature, JRS is driven by the Jesuits’ compassion for the plight 
of refugees. It is a service for poor and marginalized people often living 
at the frontiers and on the conflict lines of our world. Based on Gospel 
values and humanitarian principles, JRS reaches out to people of differ¬ 
ent cultures and faith traditions. Intercultural and interreligious dialogue 
and working together pervade the praxis of JRS in a global world where 
cultures and religions live ever more closely together. 

The strength ofJRS is its ability to be at the same time local and global, 
horizontal and hierarchical, and flexible on its mission and stable in its edu¬ 
cational commitment. Mobility and dynamism are essential to the work 
ofJRS. Thanks to the inherent versatility and resourcefulness of its enter¬ 
prise and to its robust global communications system, JRS is recognized as 
a valuable educational organization in the world of refugees. 


Global Jesuit Online Education at the Margins 

JRS works in the conflict zones of the world, where people, cultures, and 
interests meet and clash. Most conflicts today occur in areas with low levels 
of human development, education, income, and life expectancy. One can 
conclude in a simple formula that low education and high poverty make 
for high conflict. Education is thus a vital necessity to transform such soci¬ 
eties into peaceful places in which diverse peoples can live together. 

Education is a largely unmet need of refugees, and less than 1 percent of 
refugees have access to higher education. JRS thus far has been very much 
engaged in primary and secondary education and various skills formation 
courses. But Jesuits have recognized the need for greater higher education 
resources for refugees and have begun to take action. Jesuit universities 
in 2007 formed Jesuit Commons, a digital entity, as a global platform to 
share resources and connect institutions via the Internet. In 2010 Superior 
General Fr. Nicolas explained well the need for such an initiative: 
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First, an important challenge to the learned ministry of our universities 
today comes from the fact that globalization has created “knowledge 
societies,” in which development of persons, cultures and societies is tre¬ 
mendously dependent on access to knowledge in order to grow. Glob¬ 
alization has created new inequalities between those who enjoy the 
power given to them by knowledge, and those who are excluded from 
its benefits because they have no access to that knowledge. Thus, we 
need to ask: who benefits from the knowledge produced in our institu¬ 
tions and who does not? Who needs the knowledge we can share, and 
how can we share it more effectively with those for whom that knowl¬ 
edge can truly make a difference, especially the poor and excluded? We 
also need to ask some specific questions of faculty and students: How 
have they become voices for the voiceless, sources of human rights for 
those denied such rights, resources for protection of the environment, 
persons of solidarity for the poor? 

In this connection, the work-in-progress of the “Jesuit Commons” 
... is extremely important, and it will require a more serious support 
and commitment from our universities if it is to succeed in its ambitious 
dream of promoting greater equality in access to knowledge for the sake 
of the development of persons and communities. 5 

Fortunately the superior general’s words have been heeded by a grow¬ 
ing number of universities, which have teamed up to foster this dream of 
expanding equal access to knowledge. Jesuit Commons led to the con¬ 
crete education project Jesuit Commons: Higher Education at the Margins 
(JC:HEM), which is being implemented in close collaboration with JRS 
as a global partner. The key aim ofJC:HEM is to deliver higher education 
through online means to refugees living in camps and other areas. Jesuit 
universities work together in this effort, sharing their resources: content, 
courses, and faculty time. The composition of participating universities 
has grown beyond the original group of US Jesuit universities, and the 
number and origins of faculties helping as online teachers in this project 
are expanding too. Their students are living in the Kakuma refugee camp 
in northern Kenya, in the Dzaleka refugee camp in Malawi, on the Thai- 
Burmese boarder, in Afghanistan, and in Amman, Jordan. International in 
origin, culture, and religion, the students are forming a global community 
of learners along with their teachers. The inter-university collaboration at 
work here—a network ofjesuit higher education institutions—is precisely 
what Fr. Nicolas had envisioned when he spoke of his desire for “the es¬ 
tablishment of operational consortia among our universities focused on re- 
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sponding together to some of the ‘frontier challenges’ of our world which 
have a supra-national or supra-continental character.” 6 

The cornerstones of the JC:HEM program are a diploma in liberal arts 
and an educational experience framed by Ignatian pedagogy. All students 
study the same global curriculum together. So far the curriculum has com¬ 
prised courses donated by universities, adjusted to the reality of refugees, 
and awarded as credits by Regis University in Denver, Colorado. The 
first fifty-two students graduated and received their diploma in September 
2013. Asked which courses they appreciated most, they mentioned phi¬ 
losophy, logic, and Eastern religions. These unexpected favorites encour¬ 
aged JC:HEM to solicit more feedback so, just as at traditional universities, 
it could tailor the educational experience to student needs and interests. 
This is a manifestation of the very essence of Ignatian pedagogy at work 
in teaching the Jesuit curriculum of liberal arts. 

Since the pilot phase, as a partner of JRS, JC:E1EM has further devel¬ 
oped its global curriculum of liberal arts, taking into account the great 
cultural and religious diversity of JRS students across the globe. Updates 
to the curriculum will continue to be based on Ignatian pedagogy and 
use the latest insights in online learning and technology to deliver content 
via the Internet to computers, tablets, and smartphones. In addition to 
the learning centers in Kenya, Malawi, Thailand, Myanmar, Afghanistan, 
and Jordan, JRS andJC:HEM have started to expand the program to the 
Philippines, Sri Lanka, and Chad and hope to do so in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo. 

In many ways the global online initiative ofJC:EIEM reflects elements 
found in the early educational approach of the Jesuits. Using the latest 
technology for communication has always been a part of the Jesuit model, 
from the printing press four hundred years ago to the Internet and infor¬ 
mation technology today. Jesuit schools continue to thrive through their 
one standardized yet adjustable curriculum of humanities, an educational 
model that can be transferred, scaled up, and sustained. Education was free 
and accessible to the poor in the early days, and making it so again is the 
goal ofJC:HEM. Just as the early Jesuits went to the ends of the world to 
establish their missions, JC:EIEM and JRS are trying to reach refugees and 
the poor at the margins and respond to their needs through a collabora¬ 
tive, global network of Jesuit universities. The dream is big because the 
challenge of providing higher education for the poor is so big. It is as if 
JC:HEM is a small board surfing on top of the big wave of technological 
changes in online higher education and riding its movement forward. 

Leading Jesuit universities now perceive JC:HEM as a very valuable 
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experiment from which important lessons can be drawn. The campus- 
based universities of the Society of Jesus—the classic model of universi¬ 
ties—are seriously challenged by globalization, the technological shifts in 
communications technology that have helped accelerate that globalization, 
and the difficulties of delivering education on more economic terms in 
today’s world. Private education has become inaccessible to most people. 
JC:HEM tries to respond directly to these three challenges by develop¬ 
ing a new model that is global, through which people from all margins 
of this world can study together in one virtual classroom and form a real 
global community of learners. The program blends the traditional model 
of Ignatian formation of people through a learning community with the 
most modern means of online learning. Using the latest technologies and 
breakthroughs in online services, JC:HEM is able to fulfill its mission in 
deeper and broader ways every year. JC:EIEM tries to make knowledge 
and education accessible to poor people, integrating them into the global 
community and bringing their knowledge and wisdom into the global 
process. A world is only truly global when all are integrated into it and 
not left neglected on the margins, and our world is growing together more 
every day through rapid and increased communication and knowledge. 
JC:HEM is an experiment and a model of what Jesuit higher education at 
the margins can look like: truly global, at the cutting edge of technology, 
and more economic in delivering education. Although JC:HEM is still 
small, it is at the spearhead of a profound global process moving toward 
ever-greater interconnectedness, communication, and knowledge. 

The online-tertiary project ofJC:E!EM together with JRS is a moder¬ 
ate beginning and humble attempt at what could become a great network 
of knowledge and learning that reaches across the globe to marginalized 
peoples. People will feel less of a burden to leave their homes and go else¬ 
where to acquire knowledge now that knowledge and global connected¬ 
ness can come to them. Globalization has entered a new phase. 

JC:EIEM is the beginning of a global network of people at the margins 
learning together in the same virtual classroom, across cultures and reli¬ 
gions. The curriculum is a global one that brings global and local together. 
This pilot model demonstrates how very stable Jesuit institutions of educa¬ 
tion can suddenly become mobile and move to the margins through online 
interfaces, working together as a global education network rooted in the 
humanities and representing the best of the Jesuit educational tradition. 

The Internet and online learning are as revolutionary as the Gutenberg 
printing press was in its day. At that time Jesuits brought knowledge with 
them in the form of books to new countries and peoples, and in these new 
settings Jesuits gathered further knowledge into more books that spread 
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across the world. The same process of knowledge transmission is at work 
today with the Internet, only operating more rapidly and at a far more 
voluminous level. The model of JC:HEM follows in the footsteps of the 
Society’s finest educational traditions, forming people as leaders and hu¬ 
man persons through a distinct pedagogy based on the spiritual worldview 
of the Jesuits. The human being is seen in a community and not as an 
isolated individual. JC:HEM helps people form learning communities that 
study together locally in the computer lab and globally through the virtual 
classroom. By transforming their thinking, these students will transform 
the world. 

Refugees who are under international protection, displaced people, and 
stateless people are all very specific groups with a global character. The 
nation-state has failed to protect them. They have become international 
and global citizens who, in the midst of their great struggles, further en¬ 
hance the process of globalization. The work of the Society of Jesus with 
these groups of people is deeply in line with the Jesuits' long tradition of 
serving migrants and displaced people in a mobile way through education, 
as well as their tradition of being embedded in the globalization process 
and the deeper phenomenon of the emerging global noosphere, to borrow 
the Jesuit trailblazer Teilhard’s term. 


Jesuits Sailing on the Wave of Globalization 

The Jesuits never determined, nor do they today, the grand global pro¬ 
cesses driven by human mobility and communications and transportation 
technology, and perhaps they even have less influence now than in cen¬ 
turies past. But Jesuits have shown their ability to sail with the wind and 
on the wave of global transformations and processes in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries of exploration of new worlds, in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries of European migration, and with the present- 
day movements of migrants and refugees that have arisen since the Second 
Vatican Council. The mobility of the Society of Jesus is one of its primary 
characteristics and enables it to move with people who are on the move. 
Jesuits sailed in the boats of the conquistadors, soldiers, and traders of 
the Spanish and Portuguese empires, but they had their own agenda of 
working for the salvation for all human beings, spreading the Word 
of God, and advancing human dignity. Education became their main tool 
to promote human dignity and development. After traveling on the boats 
of European migrants to the New World, Jesuits set up Catholic schools 
and universities in line with their tradition. Today they fly in airplanes 
along with businesspeople, migrant workers, maybe at times weapons 
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dealers and fighters—people who have their own global agendas—and 
harness the Internet as they pursue their educational mission. While the 
Society of Jesus does not always catch the wave of opportunity—some¬ 
times missing it, other times being rolled over by it—today it is surfing on 
the big wave of profound technological revolutions in education through 
enhanced communications and information technology. 
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JESUIT HIGHER EDUCATION 
AND THE GLOBAL 
COMMON GOOD 

THOMAS BANCHOFF 


The dual global and civic character of Jesuit higher education has histori¬ 
cally set it apart. Within fifty years of its founding in 1540, the Society of 
Jesus managed an international network of colleges and universities dedi¬ 
cated to humanistic education for the common good. The network disap¬ 
peared with the suppression of the Society in 1773 and was reforged during 
the century after its reestablishment in 1814. Over the last fifty years, with 
the opening of the Second Vatican Council (1962—65) and the acceleration 
of globalization, the global and civic dimensions of Jesuit higher educa¬ 
tion have grown more tightly interconnected. Today most of the more 
than 150 Jesuit institutions of higher learning around the world aspire not 
just to academic excellence, curapersonalis (care for the whole person), and 
service of faith but also to the promotion of justice on the international as 
well as the local and national levels. The Jesuit higher education network 
is increasingly oriented to the global common good. 

Jesuit institutions are not alone in the contemporary higher education 
landscape in seeking to combine the global and the civic. Educating global 
citizens and leaders has become a mantra for many colleges and universities 
worldwide, whatever their founding mission and ethos. If Jesuit institu¬ 
tions are to remain at the frontier of global education, they will have to 
find creative new ways to build on a unique 475-year legacy of global and 
civic engagement. 

This chapter tracks the evolution of the global and civic dimensions of 
Jesuit higher education through the three successive phases of globaliza¬ 
tion: the early modern, modern, and contemporary. It shows how both 
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dimensions, present at the outset, have grown more intertwined as succes¬ 
sive waves of globalization have made the world—and its economic, social, 
and political problems—more interdependent. It concludes that deeper 
collaboration across the Jesuit network to promote the global common 
good, through teaching, research, and outreach, will succeed best when it 
is grounded in a distinctive educational philosophy and advances specific 
institutional interests. 


The Emergence of the Jesuit Higher Education Network 

The worldwide growth of Jesuit colleges and universities in the decades 
following the founding of the Society of Jesus in 1540 was rapid and un¬ 
foreseen. 1 Ignatius and his first companions had met at the University of 
Paris, and they placed a high value on broad humanistic studies. But as 
John O’Malley notes in chapter 7 of this volume, education did not fig¬ 
ure in the initial concept of the order; rather, the original impetus was a 
missionary one. Jesuit colleges began mainly as training institutions for 
unexpectedly large numbers of young recruits and as residences at existing 
universities. But soon the Society was accepting invitations to run schools 
to meet a wider social demand for education. First at Messina in Italy in 
1548 and then gradually across Europe and in overseas colonial empires in 
Asia and Latin America, an international educational network took shape. 
By the time of Ignatius’s death in 1556, the number of Jesuit colleges had 
reached more than thirty. By the mid-eighteenth century, it would reach 
more than seven hundred. 

The word “college” in the early modern era was not at all synonymous 
with our contemporary concept of a college or university. Before the sup¬ 
pression of the Society a typical Jesuit school was organized around a rigor¬ 
ous seven-year program centered on the liberal arts and accepted students 
as young as ten years of age. 2 Smaller numbers of students might go on 
to study law, medicine, or theology at one of the Society’s universities, 
defined as an institution with the authority to confer master’s and doctoral 
degrees. Some Jesuit institutions, such as the Roman College, founded 
in 1551, began as colleges and soon offered advanced degrees, gaining 
university status. Mixed models emerged when the Society accepted in¬ 
vitations from the patrons of existing universities to set up faculties of 
theology or philosophy, or to assume overall academic administration, 
as was the case of the University of Vienna in 1623. Outside of Europe, 
universities such as St. Paul’s in Macau, founded in 1594, and St. Francis 
Xavier in modern-day Bolivia, founded in 1624, depended on the patron¬ 
age of the Portuguese and Spanish colonial empires. Efforts to distinguish 
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Jesuit colleges and universities, and to track their numbers through time, 
are complicated by this institutional heterogeneity and range of different 
ownership and management models. 3 

The global spread ofjesuit institutions was not simply a response to so¬ 
cial demand and imperial expansion. It was also animated by the global cast 
of Ignatius’s vision of the order, itself inspired by the missionary horizon 
that opened during the Age of Discovery. His Spiritual Exercises, originally 
composed in the 1520s, posited the geographic and cultural expanse of the 
world as the arena for God’s plan of salvation. In a remarkable passage, he 
challenged the believer to imagine God gazing with compassion on people 
across “the face of the earth, in such great diversity in dress and manner of 
acting. Some are white, some are black; some at peace, some at war.” 4 In 
this vein the original 1540 “Formula of the Institute” posited the world as 
a frame of reference. Jesuits are to follow the pope, “whether he shall send 
us to the Turks or any other infidels, even those who live in the region 
called the Indies, or among any heretics whatever, or schismatics, or any 
of the faithful.” 5 This global orientation, more pronounced than that of 
either the Franciscans or the Dominicans, shaped the Jesuits’ international 
higher education enterprise from the start. 

While global expansion was enabled by social and geopolitical changes 
and promoted by a global orientation, it was sustained in practice by strong 
organization. The growth and maintenance of the network grew out of 
a creative combination of standardization and flexibility. Standardization 
arrived early with the course of study, or Ratio studiorum, that was final¬ 
ized and approved by the General Congregation of the Society in 1599. 
The Ratio provided detailed and binding instructions for administrators 
and teachers across multiple years and subjects. In practice it was enforced 
through a detailed system of reporting and accountability within particu¬ 
lar Jesuit provinces and all the way to Rome. Centralization did not breed 
uniformity, however, as the Ratio provided for some flexibility in the selec¬ 
tion and presentation of course material. Education, like other Jesuit min¬ 
istries, was often marked by pragmatic adaptation to local circumstances 
around the world. In the powerful indigenous empires of China, India, 
and Japan, Jesuit missionaries learned the local languages and customs and, 
where they were permitted to set up schools, sometimes educated Chris¬ 
tians and non-Christians side by side. In the Americas, where the Society’s 
schools and universities operated under the authority of colonial empires, 
less accommodation took place. But here too the Ignatian emphasis on the 
unity of all humankind and on Renaissance humanism often fostered an 
appreciation of native culture and traditions in ways that other educational 
institutions did not. 
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This combination of global reach and sensitivity to local circumstances 
in the Jesuit educational enterprise should not be confused with liberal 
cosmopolitanism. Ignatius and his followers saw the breadth and diversity 
of the world, made imaginable in an age of exploration, not as an op¬ 
portunity to encounter other civilizations as equals but as an invitation to 
expand the scope of Jesuit missionary and educational activity. The great 
missionaries of the early decades, including Francis Xavier, Matteo Ricci, 
and Roberto de Nobili, were of course persuaded that Catholicism was 
the one true faith. The encounter with non-Christians in their particular 
circumstances, an occasion to appreciate and adopt certain elements of 
their cultures, was embedded within the missionary enterprise. As Francis 
Clooney and Daniel Madigan argue (in chapters 2 and 3, respectively, of 
this volume) on the Jesuit approach to Hinduism and Islam, thejesuits’ ap¬ 
preciation of other traditions had clear limits. Even in Funai, Japan, where 
as Antoni Ucerler points out in chapter 1, some students read European 
and Japanese classics side by side, the curriculum was built on a Western 
model. 


Education for Civic Life and the Common Good 

An important distinguishing strand of Jesuit higher education in its early 
centuries was its public or civic dimension. The Society’s overriding goal 
was, of course, religious. The 1540 “Formula of the Institute” presents 
the Jesuits as “founded chiefly for this purpose: to strive especially for 
the progress of souls in Christian life and doctrine and the propagation of 
the faith.” When they adjusted the formula in 1550, they made a strong 
social component explicit: Jesuits should also be ready “to reconcile the 
estranged, compassionately assist and serve those who are in prisons or hos¬ 
pitals, and indeed to perform any other works of charity, according to what 
will seem expedient for the glory of God and the common good.” 6 As the 
Constitutions, a subsequent founding document, made clear, the Christian 
call to service was the founding rationale for the educational apostolate. 
“Through a motive of charity,” it noted, “colleges are accepted and schools 
open to the public are maintained in them for the improvement in learning 
and in living, not only of our own members but more especially of those 
from outside the Society.” 7 

The openness of Jesuit schools to the wider society, including to stu¬ 
dents of lesser means, embodied a particular Christian understanding of the 
common good, a concept borrowed from the Stoics. And the invocation 
in the Constitutions of living as well as learning underscored the humanist 
ideal that a classical education should have a moral as well as an intellectual 
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rationale. The rigor of the Ratio was designed to build character as a means 
of furthering both the salvation of the soul and the improvement of soci¬ 
ety. Thus, Jesuit education incorporated what today would be called the 
“co-curriculum,” which encompassed student organizations and activities 
such as theater and ministry to the local poor. Ignatius highlighted the 
power of education to transform society. “From among who are at present 
merely students,” he wrote in a 1551 letter, “in time some will depart to 
play diverse roles—one to preach and carry on the care of souls, another 
to the government of the land and the administration of justice, and others 
to other occupations.” 8 

One motive for involvement in universities and their higher studies 
was further to extend the social impact of Jesuit education. Through the 
management of universities, the Constitutions noted, “this fruit sought in 
the colleges may be spread more universally through the branches taught, 
the numbers attending, and the degrees granted in order that the recipients 
may be able to teach with authority elsewhere what they have learned well 
in these universities of the Society, for the glory of God our Lord.” 9 The 
strategic move into higher education, enabled by the patronage of civic 
and Church leaders who welcomed the practical value of higher educa¬ 
tion for cities, nations, and empires, flowed from Ignatius’s insight that 
to change the world for the better—to achieve what he called the “more 
universal good”—one must engage with the powerful. Special attention 
was to be devoted to “universities, which are generally attended by numer¬ 
ous persons who, if aided themselves, can become labourers for the help 
of others.” 10 

It would be anachronistic to read a contemporary concern with social 
justice into these passages. Service to the common good in the early mod¬ 
ern era did not incorporate any commitment to social or political reform, 
for hierarchical societies were an unquestioned point of departure. The 
primary goal of education was the formation of the person and the helping 
of souls. The secondary goal of service to society incorporated both loyalty 
to the political order and acceptance of social divides. One was to serve the 
poor and alleviate their lot, but the existence of widespread poverty was 
generally taken for granted. A favorite humanist aphorism of the Jesuits, 
Puerilis institutio est renovatio mundi (The education of youth is the means to 
renew the world), referred more to moral and religious renewal within the 
social and political order than to any far-reaching transformation. 

The civic mission of Jesuit education during the early modern phase 
of globalization also had a limited global character. For the most part 
Jesuit colleges and universities oriented students to particular cities and 
kingdoms and not to global humanity. Though the Society of Jesus was 
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global in its reach, existing transnational communications and transporta¬ 
tion technologies limited its social and political engagement. Moreover, in 
an era when international and not just national and local political hierarchy 
was accepted as normal—where the division of the world into empires of 
rulers and the ruled went largely unquestioned—the idea of a global com¬ 
mon good was underdeveloped. As Jose Casanova points out in chapter 
13 of this volume, some influential early modern Jesuit scholars, such as 
Francisco Suarez, did insist on the universal dignity of all humanity and 
did criticize the abuses of colonial domination in the Americas. But for the 
most part, the Jesuits and their educational network shared their contem¬ 
poraries’ axiomatic presumption of the cultural superiority of the West and 
its right to rule wherever it might prevail. 


From Reestablishment through the Second Vatican Council 

During the century and a half between the reestablishment of the Society 
ofjesus in 1814 and the Second Vatican Council in the 1960s, the relation¬ 
ship between the global and civic dimensions ofjesuit higher education be¬ 
gan to change. Amid a renewed wave of globalization, the Jesuits reforged 
a higher education network particularly in the United States but also in 
Latin America and in the French and British empires in the Middle East 
and South Asia. In the era of intense nationalism and ideological conflict, 
their institutions were generally conservative in outlook, oriented to the 
political status quo, and opposed to the liberalism and socialism identified 
by the papacy as hostile to Christian civilization. Only with the emergence 
of Catholic social teaching in the late nineteenth century, to which Jesuit 
scholars and practitioners made significant contributions, did the Society’s 
global educational enterprise begin to incorporate a civic dimension that 
went beyond dutiful national citizenship and local works of charity to 
encompass wider questions of social justice with an international reach. 


A Global Network Reforged 

While it never achieved its earlier levels of prestige and influence, the 
Jesuit educational network made an impressive global comeback during 
the nineteenth century. In Europe the Jesuits gradually constructed a net¬ 
work of schools and universities in response to a growing demand from 
the upper and middle classes for education. In the United States, a rapidly 
expanding immigrant nation, the growth was more dramatic; as John Mc- 
Greevy notes in chapter 6 of this volume, twenty-two new colleges and 
universities were founded over the course of the nineteenth century, with 
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European-trained Jesuits dominating their teaching ranks. Over the same 
period, Jesuit missionaries and educators accompanied a second wave of 
Western colonial expansion, which was enabled by revolutions in military, 
transportation, and communications technology. For example, Spanish 
Jesuits founded what became Ateneo de Manila University in 1859, Ger¬ 
man Jesuits founded St. Xavier’s College in Bombay in 1869, and French 
Jesuits founded St. Joseph University in Beirut in 1895. 

As it had during early modern globalization, the expansion of this higher 
education network often entailed accommodation to local and national 
circumstances. The Jesuit Curia in Rome initially resisted two prominent 
trends—a greater use of the vernacular and a proliferation of more practi¬ 
cal curricula. In 1832 Superior Generaljan Roothaan (1829—53) convened 
a commission that reaffirmed the binding force of the Ratio, with its strong 
emphasis on philosophy and the use of Latin and Greek. By the end of the 
century, however, such strictures had loosened in practice. Most American 
Jesuit colleges were reorganized as four-year undergraduate institutions, 
with the lower grades cordoned off into freestanding high schools, a pro¬ 
cess completed by the end of World War I. While adjusting their structure 
and curricula in different ways, Jesuit institutions nevertheless sought to 
maintain the tradition’s distinctive humanistic orientation, with its focus 
on the liberal arts and cura personalis. 11 Some grew into universities influ¬ 
enced by the new German model, with an emphasis on research along¬ 
side teaching, while others added new professional faculties of medicine, 
law, and business, extending a tradition of civic engagement under new 
circumstances. 12 

During the modern phase of Western imperial expansion, accommo¬ 
dation to local circumstances rarely translated into respectful engagement 
with other cultural and religious traditions. The superiority of Western 
culture, and of Roman Catholicism as the one true faith, was a point of 
departure for most of the Jesuits who moved around the world and ad¬ 
ministered, taught, and conducted research in institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing. Jesuit leaders in Rome viewed the United States, with its Protestant 
majority and liberal institutions, with some suspicion and had even more 
for Latin America’s newly independent states, often rife with anticlerical¬ 
ism. But the Americas were at least part of the Christian West, and Jesuit 
institutions operated there with some relative autonomy. The Society’s 
European provinces typically set up and managed those institutions in co¬ 
lonial empires—for example, in Lebanon, India, or the Philippines. Some 
did employ a small but growing number of native-born Jesuits, but they 
too were trained in and taught a traditional Western curriculum. The So¬ 
ciety ofjesus, like the Catholic Church as a whole, was not immune to the 
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imperial mind-set of the age. In 1900, for example, Pope Leo XIII praised 
Jesuits for “settling amongst savage tribes in order to civilize them.” 13 


Jesuit Education and the Common Good 

The Jesuits’ approach to their educational enterprise during the modern 
phase of globalization was related to the wider political and ideological 
constellation in Europe. The reestablishment of the order in 1814 took 
place after the defeat of Napoleon and in the context of reactionary efforts 
to shore up the alliance of throne and altar against the Enlightenment, lib¬ 
eralism, and the specter of renewed revolution. Pope Pius VII, in his Bull 
of Restoration, made this political context explicit. “Amidst these dangers 
of the Christian Republic,” with the bark of Peter “tossed and assailed by 
continual storms,” the pope hailed “the vigorous and experienced rowers, 
who volunteer their services.” 14 Dependent on an embattled papacy and 
much less influential than in earlier centuries, the Jesuits fashioned them¬ 
selves as a bulwark against modernity, which the Church identified with 
the rise of liberalism, socialism, and atheism. 

This conservative stance shaped the horizon ofjesuit higher education 
into the twentieth century. Jesuit scholars at the Roman College—re¬ 
christened as the Gregorian University in 1887—were prominent drafters 
of major antimodern papal manifestos, with the most famous among them 
being Pius IX’s Syllabus of Errors (1864). 15 In Europe the Society’s colleges 
and universities gained a reputation for social and political conservatism. 
Jesuit educators, who were often dependent on patronage from the wealthy 
classes, saw in liberal individualism and socialist collectivism threats to 
Christian civilization. In this context the Jesuit mission to educate others 
for service to the common good upheld order and tradition. “The public 
and the press busy themselves much about the Society’s attitude towards 
the various forms of government,” Superior General Peter Jan Beckx noted 
in 1879. Its sole preference, he suggested, was “fulfilling loyally the duties 
of a good citizen and a faithful subject of the power which rules his coun¬ 
try.” 16 Leo XIII echoed a conservative view of the Society’s educational 
role in 1900, emphasizing “the principles of religious virtue and duty, on 
which public peace and the welfare of states absolutely depend.” 17 

The political complexion ofjesuit higher education, and its relationship 
with the wider society, varied considerably across countries and continents 
over this period. In the France of the Third Republic and in Otto von 
Bismarck’s Germany, Jesuit institutions were periodically persecuted as 
extensions of clerical and papal power. In Italy, where national unification 
in the 1860s stripped the Church of its temporal power, anticlerical forces 
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targeted the Jesuits and their institutions. And repeated expulsions from 
Latin America over the nineteenth century hobbled the Jesuit educational 
enterprise. Not surprising, this constellation reinforced a conservative 
siege mentality within the order. The environment was more favorable in 
the United States, where colleges and universities served immigrant com¬ 
munities in major cities including New York City, Chicago, Boston, and 
Washington, DC. 18 Confronted with an often anti-Catholic Protestant 
majority, Jesuit educators went out of their way to underscore their patriot¬ 
ism and insist on the compatibility between their tradition and American 
values and institutions. 19 By and large the strategy worked over time. At 
Georgetown University’s centenary in 1889, for example, President Gro¬ 
ver Cleveland lauded “an army of Alumni, learned, patriotic, and useful, 
cherishing the good of their country as an object of loftiest effort.” 20 

The rise of the nation-state as a dominant frame for Jesuit education, 
most evident in the United States, reflected the competitive dynamics of 
globalization in the run-up to two world wars. At the turn of the twen¬ 
tieth century, Jesuits were caught up in the rising nationalism of the era; 
one apologist for the Society even insisted that “Jesuit students yield to 
none in ardent and self-sacrificing love of country.” 21 By the time war 
broke out in 1914, and many Jesuits—and their students—enthusiastically 
served and died on both sides of the conflict, a gap had opened between 
Ignatius’s original global vision and the social and political engagement of 
Jesuit institutions. The idea of serving th e global common good made little 
headway in a nationalist era in which the most powerful form of interna¬ 
tionalism on offer was one of the Church’s avowed enemies, revolutionary 
socialism. 


Catholic Social Thought and a Global Frame for the Common Good 

Interestingly, when the Catholic Church and the Society ofjesus did begin 
to approach the common good in a more global frame, it was through the 
development of a social teaching that shared the socialists’ concerns about 
the depredations of the Second Industrial Revolution. The start of Leo 
XIII’s seminal encyclical Rerum novarum (1891), the founding document of 
modern Catholic social thought, placed the economic and social disloca¬ 
tions confronting humanity in a global context, referring to “the spirit of 
revolutionary change, which has long been disturbing the nations of the 
world.” 22 In urging a program of social reforms to address the excesses 
of industrialization, Leo drew on the works of Luigi Taparelli, SJ (1793— 
1862), who had been rector of the Gregorian in Rome, one of his teach¬ 
ers, and one of the inventors of the term “social justice.” As articulated 
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by Taparelli and championed by Leo, the idea of social justice was not 
revolutionary; indeed, it focused less on class conflict than on how mod¬ 
ern working conditions corroded the family and the wider social order. 
But by linking the idea of the common good to questions of economic 
and social inequality and exploitation, it broke new ground. While the 
body of Rerum novarum focused on problems internal to nations, it placed 
them in a transnational context, laying the groundwork for a more global 
understanding of the common good. 

Jesuits and their institutions played a critical role within the Church in 
positioning issues of social justice and the common good within a more 
global frame. In response to Leo’s new departure, the Society constructed 
a network of social institutes around the world to promote workers’ educa¬ 
tion and linked some organizations to existing institutions of higher edu¬ 
cation. In France, for example, the Institut d’Etudes Sociales was founded 
in 1923, and a Catholic Workers’ College was set up in the United King¬ 
dom at Oxford in 1921. A decade later German Jesuit scholars helped to 
draft the second major encyclical on the social question, Pius XI’s Quadra- 
gesimo anno (1931), which was more global in outlook than Rerum novarum. 
Pius noted that “with the diffusion of modern industry throughout the 
whole world, the ‘capitalist’ economic regime has spread everywhere” and 
has “invaded and pervaded the economic and social life of even those out¬ 
side its orbit.” The rise of a global economic system placed issues of social 
justice in a new light: “Public institutions themselves” were “to make all 
human society conform to the needs of the common good; that is, to the 
norm of social justice.” 23 

After World War II, with the creation of the US-led United Nations 
system, the Jesuit superior generalJean-Baptiste Janssens began to connect 
the new world order with the social and educational mission of the Society. 
In his 1949 “Instruction on the Social Apostolate,” he combined a strident 
anticommunism with a critique of “liberal materialism” that favored the 
wealthy and the “comforts and privileges they seek to promote rather than 
the common good of the whole human race.” 24 A focus on the global com¬ 
mon good, he argued, should inform solidarity with the world’s poorest. 
“In regard to our missions,” he wrote, “I cannot refrain from stressing 
not only the necessity of teaching the true social doctrine, but even more 
of promoting social works and a public order that is in conformity with 
justice and human dignity.” Jesuit institutions of higher learning, through 
“the foundation of chairs or faculties dealing with social questions in our 
universities,” should also be part of this orientation to a more global com¬ 
mon good. 25 

Jesuit social institutes continued to expand around the world during 
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the postwar decades. For example, an Institute of Industrial Relations was 
founded at Loyola University in New Orleans in 1947. The Institute of 
Social Order, created in Manila in 1946, later became part of Ateneo de 
Manila University. In 1951 the Jesuits founded the Indian Social Institute 
in Delhi, and in 1962 in Abidjan, Cote d’Ivoire, they created the African 
Institute for Economic and Social Development, which became the hub of 
a trans-African network. It is worth noting that much of this institutional 
innovation took place on the margins of the global Jesuit higher education 
network. Most Jesuit colleges and universities at mid-twentieth century 
were relatively traditionalist and conservative in orientation, with a hu¬ 
manist core centered on the Western canon, a national and anticommunist 
outlook fueled by the Cold War, and little institutional engagement with 
questions of social justice. 26 The 1960s would mark a turning point in ef¬ 
forts to connect the Jesuit educational enterprise with the promotion of 
the global common good. 


Vatican II and a New Departure 

Only in the fifty years since Vatican II have the global and civic dimen¬ 
sions of Jesuit higher education begun to fully converge. At the Council, 
several Jesuit scholars made decisive contributions to three declarations 
published in 1965 that marked a theological and political opening to the 
modern world. 27 The German cardinal Augustin Bea, former rector of 
the Pontifical Biblical Institute, was a driving force behind Nostra aetate, 
which opened the Church to dialogue with Judaism, Islam, and other 
religious traditions. 28 John Courtney Murray, an American at the theolo- 
gate in Woodstock, Maryland, contributed to Dignitatis humanae, which 
abandoned the Church’s traditional hostility to full religious freedom. 29 
And Jesuit scholars who had led the development of Catholic social teach¬ 
ing between the wars, including Gustav Grundlach and John LaFarge, 
influenced Gaudium et spes, the Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the 
Modern World. 30 

Gaudium et spes most clearly captured the dynamics of a new era of 
globalization, driven by the diffusion of revolutionary transportation and 
communications technologies—at the time, passenger air travel and long 
distance telephony. “Never has the human race enjoyed such an abundance 
of wealth, resources and economic power,” it noted, “and yet a huge pro¬ 
portion of the world citizens are still tormented by hunger and poverty.” 
In the context of a “growing interdependence of men one on the other,” 
the idea of the common good took on “an increasingly universal complex¬ 
ion and consequently involves rights and duties with respect to the whole 
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human race.” 31 Gaudium et spes, building on two of John XXIII’s seminal 
encyclicals, Mater et magistra (1959) and Pacem in terris (1963), called for 
nothing less than a rethinking and redirection of Catholic identity and 
mission on a global scale. 

The decade after the Council saw the Society’s rapid, if contested, em¬ 
brace of the global outlook of Gaudium et spes. Considerable Jesuit support 
for a new departure emerged with the election of the Spaniard Pedro 
Arrupe as superior general in 1965. Under his leadership Jesuits emerged 
as the most visible and influential advocates of a global turn within the 
Church, one toward a dialogue with other faiths and cultures and a global 
social justice agenda. As early as 1966 this new orientation was expressed by 
the Thirty-First General Congregation, which asserted that “dialogue in 
this pluralistic world is both possible and desirable” and which encouraged 
Jesuit educational institutions to “willingly cooperate with other organi¬ 
zations, even if these do not depend either on the Church or the Society 
. . . especially in the less developed countries.” 32 The change in tone from 
the decrees of the Thirtieth General Congregation in 1957—they had still 
used the traditional language of “missions to the infidels”—was striking. 33 

The clearest expression of the reorientation of Jesuit education toward 
global social justice was Arrupe’s July 1973 address “Men for Others: 
Training Agents of Change for the Promotion of Justice” to an interna¬ 
tional alumni gathering in Valencia. Speaking in Francisco Franco’s Spain, 
Arrupe criticized the conservative political orientation of much Jesuit edu¬ 
cation in the past and up to the present. Arrupe posed a rhetorical question: 
“Have we Jesuits educated you for justice?” The answer, he suggested 
frankly, was, “No, we have not. If the terms ‘justice’ and ‘education for 
justice’ carry all the depth of meaning which the Church gives them today, 
we have not educated you for justice.” 34 Two years later the famous De¬ 
cree 4 of the Thirty-Second General Congregation of 1974—75 officially 
recognized the Jesuit mission as “the service of faith and the promotion 
of justice.” On the educational front, Jesuits were to “help prepare both 
young people and adults to live and labour for others and with others to 
build a more just world.” 35 

By the mid-1970s Arrupe had worked out his vision of what he called 
“Jesuit internationalism,” which he traced back to Ignatius. It included 
not only a willingness to go around the world but also an openness to 
global issues: “According to this principle, quo universalius eo divinius [what 
is more universal is more divine], universal problems that affect the whole 
globe, or vast areas of it, have to be considered a top priority in the Soci¬ 
ety’s ‘mission.’” These problems, ranging from poverty and migration to 
humanitarian disasters and civil strife, demanded the intellectual and pas- 
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toral resources of the whole Jesuit network. The Society, he argued, “must 
be more and more conscious of these new international fields of labour, 
which—because of the vast and variegated zones affected by each prob¬ 
lematic, and the complexity of the problems that have to be analyzed from 
different inter-disciplinary vantage points—require a world-wide and in¬ 
terdisciplinary collaboration.” 36 The most tangible expression of this new 
internationalism was the creation of the Jesuit Refugee Service in 1980 as 
a response to the plight of the Vietnamese and Cambodian boat people. 

This international reorientation continued under Peter-Hans Kolven- 
bach, who served as superior general from 1983 to 2008. The Thirty- 
Fourth General Congregation in 1995 formalized a new understanding of 
the university and its global social and civic mission. The new “Comple¬ 
mentary Norms,” a document expanding on the founding Constitutions, 
proclaimed, “Universities and institutions of higher learning play an in¬ 
creasingly important role in the formation of the whole human commu¬ 
nity, for in them our culture is shaped by debates about ethics, future 
directions for economics and politics, and the very meaning of human ex¬ 
istence.” 37 Kolvenbach deepened these themes in his 2000 address at Santa 
Clara University on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Thirty-Second 
General Congregation. Drawing out the implications of the commitment 
to faith and justice in an increasingly global era, he concluded that “Jesuit 
universities have stronger and different reasons than many other academic 
and research institutions for addressing the actual world as it unjustly exists 
and for helping to reshape it in the light of the Gospel.” 38 

Connecting the Global and the Civic at Jesuit Institutions 

By the turn of the twenty-first century, most Jesuit universities had taken 
on a global and social justice orientation often reflected in their mission 
statements. The Gregorian, for example, referenced “the social sense of 
a faith that works for peace, truth and justice.” St. Joseph in Beirut was 
“open to spiritual values and based on the principles of freedom, respect¬ 
ability, critical sense, peaceful initiatives and social solidarity,” while stu¬ 
dents at the Ateneo de Manila were to “devote their lives to the service of 
others and, through the promotion of justice, serve especially those who 
are most in need of help, the poor and the powerless.” Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity referred to “our commitment to justice and the common good, our 
intellectual openness and our international character.” 39 

It is not hard to find concrete examples of a global and civic outlook 
at these and other institutions across the Jesuit higher education network. 
In the curriculum and co-curriculum and through campus ministry and 
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community engagement programs, most Jesuit colleges and universities 
introduce students to issues of social justice from a range of intellectual, 
cultural, and practical perspectives. The global dimensions of those issues 
are explored through teaching, research, and outreach, including study 
abroad and international summer programs. The avowed goal is what 
Kolvenbach called “a well-educated solidarity,” an orientation to a global 
social justice that can accompany students wherever they go in the world 
and whatever their professional path. Progress in this direction, however 
uneven, has taken place through a deeper Jesuit-lay collaboration at the 
institutions of the Society as the number of Jesuits has declined from a peak 
of about thirty-five thousand worldwide during the early 1960s to about 
half that number today. 

The turn toward global social justice has not gone uncontested in Jesuit 
institutions. Since the 1960s more conservative faculty and administrators 
have periodically warned against any politicization of the university that 
might detract from the core teaching and research enterprise. And in prac¬ 
tice no institution has completely redefined its mission in the social justice 
direction that was advocated by Ignacio Ellacuria, a Jesuit theologian who 
was deeply influenced by liberation theology. In a much-cited address in 
1982, Ellacuria insisted that “a Christian university must take into account 
the gospel preference for the poor” and work to “provide science for those 
without science; to provide skills for those without skills; to be a voice for 
those without voices; to give intellectual support for those who do not 
possess the academic qualifications to make their rights legitimate.” In 
1990, the year after Ellacuria’s martyrdom at the hands of death squads in 
El Salvador, Jon Sobrino, SJ, one of his collaborators, extended this radical 
logic further: “If a Christian University never, never, never gets into some 
sort of serious conflict with those who have power in this world, it is not 
a Christian University.” 40 

A radical orientation to the poor or a confrontation with the powerful is 
not a practical option for most Jesuit institutions. All depend to one degree 
or another on the patronage of the powerful—that is, governments, which 
provide political approval and legal frameworks, and those who cover op¬ 
erating costs and contribute other material resources through tuition and 
philanthropy. Given these constraints, which vary considerably between 
time and place, a university’s option for the poor and the marginalized and 
its embrace of an activist social justice agenda risk undermining the po¬ 
litical and material support upon which the academic enterprise depends. 
One can argue, of course, that Jesuit institutions have an impact on the 
common good precisely because they educate elites, those best positioned 
to serve the common good in practice. That was part of Ignatius’s vision 
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at the outset. But today it raises an uncomfortable question: What distin¬ 
guishes Jesuit institutions from the rest of the higher education sector, in 
which the formation of global citizens and leaders for the common good 
is an increasingly commonplace mantra? 

In a seminal speech in 2010 to Jesuit university presidents from around 
the world in Mexico City, Superior General Adolfo Nicolas addressed 
this question. He highlighted two distinguishing strengths ofjesuit higher 
education—a strong humanist ethos and a far-flung international network. 
Nicolas framed his argument about the importance of humanist pedagogy 
with a powerful indictment of the “globalization of superficiality” fostered 
by a combination of instant communications, consumer culture, and moral 
relativism. He called on Jesuit institutions to revitalize their commitment 
to cura personalis through attention to the deep spiritual, emotional, and 
social, as well as academic and professional, needs of students. A rich Jesuit 
education, he insisted, “integrates intellectual rigor with reflection on 
the experience of reality together with the creative imagination to work 
toward constructing a more humane, just, sustainable, and faith-filled 
world.” And, he continued, “the experience of reality includes the broken 
world, especially the world of the poor, waiting for healing.” 41 

Nicolas’s invocation of the creative imagination, drawing on the Spiri¬ 
tual Exercises, highlights a distinctive contribution ofjesuit education to 
a global, humanistic formation. There is no shortage of articulate pleas, 
across the academy, for a more global liberal arts education that sensitizes 
students to cultural differences and complexities. And calls to link educa¬ 
tion with service to the community, both at school and after graduation, 
are prominent across a wide range of colleges and universities, whatever 
their religious or secular identity. To insist on the spiritual dimension of 
the human person, the infinite dignity and eternal destiny of every hu¬ 
man being, gives the imperative of education for the global common good 
a greater depth. It links education with self-reflection and self-transfor¬ 
mation through service to others. In the post—Vatican II era, few Jesuit 
educators describe the primary goal of the educational enterprise as “the 
salvation of souls.” But the broader Ignatian formulation of “helping souls” 
is very compatible with Nicolas’s call to arms against the “globalization 
of superficiality.” “The times in which we happen to live are radically 
different from those lived by Ignatius of Loyola,” Kolvenbach has argued 
in this connection. “But the ‘help of souls,’ the ‘greater glory of God and 
the universal good’ remain the fundamental motivation for the Society’s 
commitment to education.” 42 

Nicolas’s address also emphasized a second comparative strength of 
Jesuit higher education in addressing the challenges of our global era: its 
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international reach. Over the postwar decades Jesuit institutions have in¬ 
creased their regional collaborations, creating associations spanning Latin 
America, East and South Asia, Europe and the Middle East, and the United 
States. In 1995 the Thirty-Fourth General Congregation called for greater 
international collaboration, “in particular, to undertake common proj¬ 
ects between Jesuit universities of developed and developing countries.” 43 
Pointing to the deepening of globalization since the turn of the millen¬ 
nium and to the emergence of a range of more interconnected economic, 
social, and political problems, Nicolas called on Jesuit institutions to de¬ 
velop more robust “international networks that will address important is¬ 
sues touching faith, justice, and ecology that challenge us across countries 
and continents.” 44 One notable success since the Mexico City conference, 
highlighted by Peter Balleis in chapter 11 of this volume, is the Jesuit 
Commons: Higher Education at the Margins (JC:HEM), a collaborative 
effort that provides education to migrants in refugee camps around the 
world. 

International collaboration is often difficult in practice for three main 
reasons. One is the decentralized character of the Jesuit higher education 
system. Since the 1960s Jesuit institutions have grown more independent 
of one another, with most now under the control of lay-majority boards. 
The Higher Education Secretariat, set up in the curia in 2006, has few re¬ 
sources with which to incentivize collaboration from the center. A second 
problem is the asymmetry of power and resources across developed and 
developing countries. It is difficult to collaborate as equals when wealthier 
institutions, concentrated in the United States, bring an oversized influ¬ 
ence to partnerships. This point relates to a third problem—the diversity 
of political, cultural, and theological perspectives represented across Jesuit 
institutions worldwide. The experience of India, for example, home to 
more than twenty Jesuit colleges, is sharply different from that of Latin 
America or Europe. Collaboration on global issues from poverty to the 
environment that affect world regions so differently is inherently difficult. 

These constraints are considerable. But if Jesuit institutions want to 
build on their global and civic traditions and maintain a position on the 
global frontiers of higher education, deeper collaboration is necessary. The 
most effective initiatives will likely emerge first out of compatible interests 
among a particular set of institutions after they reach a shared realization 
that collaboration around a particular global issue can strengthen their 
own teaching, research, and outreach efforts. Once initiatives have dem¬ 
onstrated their benefits to diverse internal stakeholders—in academic, ma¬ 
terial, and mission terms—they are more likely to attract other colleges and 
universities, thus further globalizing the basis of the collaboration. Proven 
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success at scale then provides an opportunity to attract support from actors 
outside the network—international organizations, governments, and phi¬ 
lanthropists—whose further investments can help to sustain the collabora¬ 
tion into the future. To dateJC:HEM has followed this successful pattern 
regarding the refugees issue. This model might be applicable to a range of 
other international issues as well, ranging from economic development to 
just governance, peace and security, and the environment. 


Conclusion 

The juxtaposition of the global and civic dimensions of Jesuit higher edu¬ 
cation across three historical epochs reveals not only patterns of continuity 
and change but also some lessons for the present. Across all three periods of 
globalization—the early modern, modern, and contemporary—thejesuits 
maintained an impressive international network of educational institutions 
aspiring to the service of faith and the promotion of the common good. 
Anchored in a Christian humanist tradition, Jesuit institutions have com¬ 
bined their global presence with a commitment to the care of the whole 
person and the cultivation of skills and knowledge to benefit the wider 
society. Over the centuries, however, links between the global and civic 
components of Jesuit higher education have changed significantly in re¬ 
sponse both to wider secular developments and to the internal evolution of 
the Catholic Church and the Society ofjesus. In the contemporary global 
era, more interconnected than any before it, service to the global, as well 
as the local and national, common good has emerged as a more salient 
imperative that is often difficult to realize in practice. 

The rapid international expansion of the Jesuit higher education net¬ 
work, from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, coincided with the 
early modern wave of globalization. As part of a wider missionary effort to 
spread Christianity to the ends of the earth and to strengthen the Church 
in Europe, the Jesuits developed a characteristic way of proceeding that 
was marked by adapting to local circumstances. Through an opening to 
intercultural encounter, particularly in Asia, India, and China, Jesuit edu¬ 
cation helped to transfer knowledge between East and West. And some 
Jesuit thinkers developed the idea of global humanity as a kind of extended 
community bound by mutual obligations. But over the early modern pe¬ 
riod such efforts to imagine and pursue the universal, global common 
good in missionary and educational enterprises were constrained by taken- 
for-granted assumptions about political and social hierarchies in European 
kingdoms and in new, world-spanning empires. 

The Jesuit higher education network that was re-created during the 
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second, modern wave of globalization, during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, also had extensive reach. It was carried by a new wave 
of European colonialism and, in the United States, flourished in a new and 
increasingly powerful immigrant nation. In a world more closely intercon¬ 
nected by the technologies of the Industrial Revolution, Jesuit educators 
were in many ways less accommodating of cultural differences than in ear¬ 
lier centuries. Most often closely allied with an embattled papacy opposed 
to revolutionary liberalism and socialism, they were generally conservative 
in outlook and did not distance themselves from the growing dominant 
imperialism and nationalism that arose before World War I. Only with 
the gradual emergence of Catholic social teaching from the 1890s did the 
idea of social justice and the global common good begin to shape the Jesuit 
higher education enterprise. 

Vatican II and the acceleration of globalization since then have trans¬ 
formed the connection between the global and the civic at Jesuit colleges 
and universities. Under the leadership of Pedro Arrupe, the Society and 
its educational institutions redefined their mission in 1975 as the service 
of faith and the promotion of justice at the local, national, and interna¬ 
tional levels. In the intervening forty years, Jesuit institutions have sought, 
through curricula and co-curricular activities, to orient students to ques¬ 
tions of justice and solidarity and to prepare them for lives of service to 
the global community. Adolfo Nicolas’s address in Mexico City in 2010 
initiated a deeper phase of reflection on what is distinctive about the So¬ 
ciety’s approach to humanistic education in a globalizing era. His call to 
Jesuit institutions around the world to collaborate around pressing global 
issues has met with some success to date, particularly regarding work with 
refugees. To answer the call going forward, Jesuit institutions will have 
to overcome obstacles posed by asymmetries of power and differences of 
perspective across their global network. 

The selection ofjorge Mario Bergoglio as pope in 2013 marked a hope¬ 
ful juncture for Jesuit higher education and its global mission. In his first 
two years in office, Pope Francis, himself a Jesuit, astounded the world 
with his call for a return to the simplicity of Gospel values. He reminded 
Catholic and Jesuit higher education institutions of their responsibility 
to educate the whole person and to accompany the marginalized. In the 
2013 apostolic exhortation Evangdii gaudium, his warning to academics 
and other professionals—“No one must say that they cannot be close to 
the poor because their own lifestyle demands more attention to other ar¬ 
eas'"—was a stark challenge to both individuals and institutions. 45 Through 
his clear articulation of the connection between contemplation, love, and 
service, rooted in his own Ignatian spirituality, Francis has issued a call 
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to conscience and to action for Jesuit colleges and universities worldwide. 
Their efforts to advance the global common good, at the centers and the 
margins of power, will require the further creative development of a liv¬ 
ing tradition. 
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THE JESUITS THROUGH THE 
PRISM OF GLOBAEIZATION, 
GEOBAEIZATION THROUGH A 
JESUIT PRISM 

JOSE CASANOVA 


Each chapter in this volume has addressed two core questions from a 
specific thematic, historical, or regional perspective: What does the ex¬ 
perience of globalization tell us about the Jesuits? And what does the expe¬ 
rience of the Jesuits tell us about globalization? In this concluding chapter, 
my aim is to address the same two questions from a broader synthetic 
perspective, drawing upon some of the most important lessons offered 
across the chapters. 


The Jesuits through the Prism of Early Modern Globalization 

As a point of departure, taking what in the introduction we call the “sub¬ 
jective” dimension of globalization—the increased awareness of the unity 
of the world as a whole as a focus for human activities—one could argue 
that the Jesuits were the first organized group in history to think and to 
act globally. 1 What were the conditions for the possible emergence of such 
a nongovernmental organization (NGO) of global missionaries and global 
educators avant la lettre —that is, before the existence of global structures 
that could sustain such practices? 

Of the small group of companions that gathered around Ignatius of 
Loyola at the University of Paris in the early 1530s, three interrelated his¬ 
torical developments shaped the opportunity structures that made possible 
its rapid transformation into a prodigiously successful global missionary, 
educational, and sociopolitical enterprise: the Iberian colonial expansion 
into the newly discovered “Indies,” the early modern Catholic revival, and 
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Renaissance Christian humanism. All three evolving manifestations had 
been operative for more than half a century by the time Pope Paul Ill’s 
bull Regimini militantis ecclesiae in 1540 certified, through the “Formula of 
the Institute” contained therein, the official foundation of the Society of 
Jesus. All three helped shape the institutional development and the global 
expansion of the new Society in the following decades, and the Jesuits, in 
turn, became primary global carriers of the three processes in the early 
modern phase of globalization. 


The Iberian Colonial Expansion 

The Iberian colonial expansion made possible the connection of the Old 
World and the “discovered” New World, linking the East and West Indies, 
thus forming for the first time one truly global world in novel transatlan¬ 
tic and transpacific exchanges. In this respect the early modern phase of 
globalization constitutes literally the “first globalization,” a form of proto- 
globalization that can rightly be distinguished from earlier “archaic” and 
later “modern” forms of globalization. 2 In this newly connected world the 
Jesuits emerged to become pioneer globalizes. Indeed, no other group 
as eagerly took the entire globe as the focus of its activities. Jeronimo 
Nadal—one of Ignatius’s closest collaborators and the man who, in the 
words ofjohn O’Malley, “more than any individual. . . instilled in the first 
two generations their esprit de corps and taught them what it meant to be a 
Jesuit”—coined the famous phrase, “The world is our home.” 3 

The Jesuits sailed around the world in the same ships with conquis- 
tadores, traders, migrants, and colonial administrators. Antonio Vieira, 
the great Jesuit missionary of Brazil, put the matter most succinctly in his 
Historia do Futuro: “If there were not merchants who go to seek for earthly 
treasures in the East and West Indies, who would transport thither the 
preachers who take heavenly treasures? The preachers take the Gospel and 
the merchants take the preachers.” 4 The vast Jesuit Portuguese Assistancy, 
which included not only the kingdom of Portugal and its maritime empire 
but also portions of the Indian subcontinent, Japan, China, Southeast Asia, 
and African territories, undoubtedly constituted the core of the global 
Jesuit enterprise in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 5 That enter¬ 
prise was largely sponsored by the Portuguese padroado regio and by the 
Spanish patronato real (royal patronage). It would thus be anachronistic to 
view the Society of Jesus as an NGO in the modern sense of the term. As 
Aliocha Maldavsky makes clear in chapter 4, Jesuit missions in colonial 
Ibero-America were irremediably embedded in colonial structures of co¬ 
ercion and political control. 
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From its inception, therefore, the Jesuit missionary enterprise could 
not avoid accruing a very “worldly” and secular connotation, that of be¬ 
ing also an economic and political enterprise. The historian C. R. Boxer 
has claimed that the Jesuits could be considered “the first multinational 
corporation.” 6 In chapter 5 Sabina Pavone’s discussion of anti-Jesuitism 
shows how, from the beginning, the Jesuit order was not only viewed 
as political and as “a state within the state” but also maligned as the first 
and paradigmatic international secret organization bent on establishing “a 
world empire.” 7 

Yet the Jesuit global salvific enterprise cannot be reduced to the eco¬ 
nomic imperatives of an emergent global capitalism or to the political 
dynamics of the new Westphalian system of nation-states in search of co¬ 
lonial domains. Its primary mission and its ultimate end was the universal 
salvation of “souls” ad majorem Dei gloriam. According to O’Malley, no 
other expression “occurs more frequently in Jesuit documentation—on 
practically every page—than ‘to help souls.’” 8 To reduce the Jesuit mission 
to something else is not only to miss what clearly motivated Ignatius and 
the members of the Society he founded but also to misunderstand the very 
source of the globalizing dynamic of the Jesuit enterprise. 

By “soul,” however, Ignatius and the Jesuits meant the whole person; 
therefore, to help souls became a universal and global ministry practically 
without substantive or geographical limits. Without ever losing sight of 
their primary salvational mission, Jesuit ministries encompassed all kinds 
of activities and spheres that today may be considered secular but that they 
regarded as an intrinsic part of their religious mission. 9 The revised “For¬ 
mula of the Institute” of 1550, after enumerating a long list of customary 
religious pastoral ministries to which the Jesuits ought to dedicate them¬ 
selves, adds “according to what will seem expedient for the glory of God 
and the common good”—the first time in history that expedient consid¬ 
eration of the worldly common good appears in the foundational charter of a 
religious order. 10 Its inclusion was to have unforeseen consequences in the 
Jesuits’ sustained professional dedication not only to the humanities but 
also to science, technology, and the arts. Following the Ignatian instruc¬ 
tion, Jesuits were to find God in all things. 

The Early Modem Catholic Revival 

Ignatius’s spiritual journey and the foundation and dramatic expansion 
of the Society of Jesus need to be viewed in the context of the broad 
and widespread manifestations of the early modern Catholic renewal that 
flourished in Italy and the Iberian Peninsula well before the Protestant 
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Reformation of the sixteenth century. In this context the Jesuits appear as 
contributors to a much broader reality going well beyond what the term 
“Counter-Reformation” suggests and to say nothing of the narrow Euro¬ 
centrism that the term connotes. 11 Whatever name we give to the changes 
in Catholicism during early modernity, in this era Catholicism attained 
its global reach from East Asia to North America, from the Philippines to 
South America. R. Po-chia Hsia has argued that “the centuries of Catholic 
renewal formed the first period of global history” in that the early modern 
era was shaped by “the encounter between Catholic Europe and the non- 
Christian world.” 12 It was in this era, as Simon Ditchfield has shown, that 
Catholicism became a “world religion.” 13 

The Jesuits were neither the only nor the first global missionaries. In 
fact, they followed literally in the steps of older Catholic orders—Francis¬ 
cans, Dominicans, Augustinians, and others—that had preceded them in 
colonial Spanish America and in Portuguese India. In this respect the Jesuit 
global mission was part and parcel of the golden age of global Catholic 
missions that flourished throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centu¬ 
ries and well before the global Protestant missions emerged toward the end 
of the eighteenth century. As was every Christian mission before and after, 
this global Catholic mission was a response to Jesus’s “Great Commission” 
to his followers to “go and make disciples of all nations” (Matthew 28:19). 
Nonetheless, the Jesuit missionary expansion of the sixteenth century can 
only be understood properly if one takes into account that the global mis¬ 
sion became the specific foundational mission or ministry of the Jesuits 
from the Society’s inception and in a way that had not been the case of the 
mendicant or other Catholic orders. 

Global mobility was culturally encoded, as it were, into the makeup of 
the Society ofjesus from its inception. Moreover, the Jesuit order’s central¬ 
ized hierarchic structure, which distinguished it from the older religious 
orders, implied that any Jesuit anywhere in the world had to be ready to 
be sent ad missiones anywhere in the world. Members of the Society who 
came from nations that did not have empires could be sent overseas by the 
general. Thus large numbers of Italian, German, Austrian, Bohemian, and 
Belgian Jesuits went on overseas missions, giving those missions their dis¬ 
tinctive international character. The mission to “any heretics,” to counter 
the Protestant Reformation, appears in the “Formula of the Institute” sim¬ 
ply as one of the many particular forms of the Society’s original global mis¬ 
sion. The mission to the Turks probably appears first because the original 
intention of the first seven companions had been to travel to Jerusalem. 14 
Once the journey to Jerusalem became unfeasible, they decided to put 
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themselves at the service of the universal bishop of Rome and agreed to 
be sent anywhere in the world. The Jesuits were to become companions of 
Jesus in this universal salvific mission of early modern world Catholicism. 15 


Renaissance Christian Humanism 

While the iconic image of the Jesuit as an itinerant global missionary has 
persisted, even more enduring has been the parallel image of the Jesuit as a 
resident schoolmaster. In fact, the Jesuits formed not only the first Catholic 
teaching order but also the first transnational professional organization of 
schoolmasters. Teaching had not been envisioned originally as a particular 
Jesuit ministry, but the establishment of the first Jesuit school in Messina, 
Sicily, in 1548 had immense repercussions on the character and develop¬ 
ment of the Society. O’Malley does not hesitate to call it “a crucial event 
in the history of schooling within the Catholic Church and in Western 
civilization.” 16 

Indeed, what made the Jesuit college distinctive was precisely its global 
orientation, which was derived from the “Jesuit geography of knowl¬ 
edge.” 17 On instruction from Ignatius himself, missionaries from the East 
and West Indies sent all kinds of novel information—natural, historical, 
geographic, demographic, ethnographic, linguistic, artistic—to the most 
important Jesuit colleges in Europe. There it was first processed into new 
scientific knowledge and then globally distributed in print form, even¬ 
tually reaching Jesuit colleges and missions throughout the world. This 
virtuous feedback of global knowledge production between the global 
network of Jesuit colleges and the global network ofjesuit missions made 
the Jesuits into pioneer globalizes. 

The development of Jesuit education in early modernity presents an 
interesting case, because the Jesuit college evolved at a time when the 
nobility and the emerging middle classes increasingly demanded educa¬ 
tion and well before the state assumed control over schooling. The Jesuits 
exploited a particular historical window of opportunity: They were the 
pioneer constructors of a model for an educational institution, which they 
themselves then reproduced isomorphic ally around the world. 

The Stanford world polity school of globalization, led by John W. 
Meyer, has stressed the surprisingly isomorphic character of institutional 
and organizational structures worldwide: from constitutional and state bu¬ 
reaucracies, to universities and health systems, to normative scripts of eco¬ 
nomic development, environmentalism, and gender equality. The school 
emphasizes that “theories reasoning from the obviously large differences 
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among national economies and cultural traditions have great difficulty ac¬ 
counting for these observed isomorphisms, but they are sensible outcomes 
if nation-states are enactments of the world cultural order.” 18 

The central assumption is that all of these similarities derive from mod¬ 
els embedded in an overarching world culture—or world society, as it 
were—that is exogenous to all the particular societies of the world and 
shapes those particular societies. The Jesuits, as pioneer cultural brokers 
and translators between North and South and East and West, were impor¬ 
tant actors in the early phases of constructing some aspects of such a world 
society. 

The most important contribution of the Jesuits to the formation of a 
world society was their advancement of what Roland Robertson defines 
as two of the critical reference points of the global field—namely, individu¬ 
als or selves, which in Jesuit-Christian parlance were called “souls,” and 
humankind or global humanity. 19 As with so many other things, the Jesuits 
were not so much the originators but the effective carriers of a wider cul¬ 
ture of universal Christian humanism that emerged from the confluence 
of Aristotelian-Thomist scholastic philosophy and Renaissance human¬ 
ism and then crystallized in the Schools of Salamanca and Coimbra. The 
founding and leading figure of the School of Salamanca, Francisco de Vi¬ 
toria, was a Dominican, as were the other leading theologians Domingo de 
Soto and Melchior Cano. At the School of Coimbra Francisco Suarez and 
Luis de Molina, two Jesuit theologians, became equally influential figures. 
In their encounters with the non-Christian Other, Jesuit global missions 
and colleges became the effective global disseminators of this culture of 
Christian humanism. 20 

Through the prism of globalization, one can view the Jesuits as a partic¬ 
ular crystallization of the world-historical conjuncture of the three inter¬ 
related processes of the Iberian global colonial expansion, the early modern 
Catholic revival, and the culture of Renaissance Christian humanism. The 
Jesuits formed in response to the opportunity structures created by these 
processes and became paradigmatic carriers of the first globalization owing 
to their peculiar character as an inner-worldly, activist, and highly mobile 
transnational religious order that occupied an interstitial role between the 
Catholic imperial powers and the papacy from which they claimed to have 
received their global universal mission. Their interstitial role as a transna¬ 
tional and papal order was the source of their unique structural autonomy 
as a global organization in early modernity before the consolidation of the 
international Westphalian system of states. Further their role also gave rise 
to the persistent manifestations of anti-Jesuit animosity from many differ- 
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ent quarters that led to their eventual suppression on the eve of the modern 
American and French Revolutions. 

At the very moment when global Jesuit missions disappeared in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, a new era of self-confident global 
Protestant missions was initiated, this time riding the dominant waves of a 
renewed Western, global colonial expansion in which universal Christian 
missions, global capitalist exchanges, scientific rationalism, and secular hu¬ 
manism appeared intrinsically intertwined. When the Society ofjesus was 
restored in 1814 at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, the world-historical 
conjuncture had changed dramatically. The Iberian Catholic powers and 
their colonial empires were in tatters. They had been supplanted on the 
global stage by the expansionist North Atlantic Protestant powers that 
were the carriers of a different dynamic of modern globalization, which 
was fueled by industrial capitalism and liberalism. Some signs of Catholic 
revival still manifested in the proliferation of new male and female reli¬ 
gious orders, many of which were dedicated to the two ministries that the 
Jesuits first pioneered—education and global missions. Throughout the 
nineteenth century, the restored Jesuits continued in the forefront of both 
missions. But the papacy and the world of traditional Catholicism appeared 
to be on the defensive, shaken by the accumulative shocks of the modern 
secular forces of the Enlightenment, the French Revolution, and liberal 
nationalism. 

As the restored Society ofjesus began to operate in these new con¬ 
ditions, its transnational “catholic’’—that is, universalist—identity and 
global mobility took on a new kind of significance, as John McGreevy 
makes evident in chapter 6. The Society’s global missionary ethos now in¬ 
teracted with the two main structural dynamics of modern globalization. 
In the first place, the globalization of capital and labor produced a new 
European global colonial expansion, and in the mass migrations of Euro¬ 
pean Catholics, the Jesuits accompanied them as pastors on their overseas 
journeys. But the globalizing dynamics of the nation-state and the global 
expansion of nationalism again pushed the transnational order into exile. 
For the nineteenth-century Jesuits, the United States became a safe haven 
from both dynamics of migration, a frontier missionary Society in its own 
right, a place where they could build new educational institutions more 
freely than anywhere else in the world, and a platform from which to start 
anew the building of global Catholic missions. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, Jesuits were found all over 
the world, but paradoxically their very institutional success had made the 
Jesuits in the United States and elsewhere more sedentary and more accom- 
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modating to the “national spirit” of the age. From the foundation of the 
order, Ignatius and succeeding superiors general had identified the national 
spirit as a constant threat from which the Society of Jesus had to protect 
itself deliberately to maintain its universal catholic identity and its trans¬ 
national organizational structure in the face of the emerging Westphalian 
system. In the modern global age of nationalism, Jesuits everywhere were 
undergoing a new kind of “nativist inculturation” that made them more 
nationally local and less globally cosmopolitan. Nothing illustrates better 
the extent to which even the Jesuits had succumbed to the modern na¬ 
tional spirit than the fact that French and German Jesuits, who had been 
expelled from their respective countries during the culture wars of the 
nineteenth century, returned to their “homes” during World War I to aid 
the national war effort. For Jesuits, as well as for Catholics everywhere, 
national solidarity proved stronger than Christian human solidarity or 
Catholic papal fidelity, although Pope Benedict XV was one of the few de¬ 
crying the nationalist conflagration as “the suicide of civilized Europe.” 21 

After accommodating the national spirit and becoming more sedentary, 
in the first half of the twentieth century the Jesuits seemed to lose much 
of the critical edge that had made them into a pioneering, controversial 
global force in the early modern phase of globalization. They became, in¬ 
stead, an antiliberal, antimodern, and still controversial though very much 
diminished force in the modern phase of globalization. 

The cataclysm of the Second World War and the subsequent collapse 
of the great European empires opened a new phase in the history of Jesuit 
globalization. Furthering this global consciousness was the determination 
of world leaders to create international organizations such as the United 
Nations and the halting emergence of an international language of human 
rights, initially trapped within the rhetoric of the Cold War but then ex¬ 
panding through the work of such organizations as Amnesty International 
in the 1970s. 

The Jesuits felt keenly the effects of decolonization—from French West 
Africa to the Philippines—and had already begun forming critiques of the 
imperial and nationalist projects of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Even more important was the impact of the Second Vatican Council and 
the emergence of a more pervasive sense of a “world church.” 

Viewed through the prism of a self-confident and globally hegemonic 
Western secular modernity, the Jesuits now appeared as a much subdued 
and insignificant phenomenon that did not elicit much scholarly or public 
attention. But in the 1960s a new conjunction of historical forces contrib¬ 
uted to the global Catholic aggiornamento associated with the Second 
Vatican Council, to the renewal of the Society of Jesus under Superior 
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General Pedro Arrupe, and to the profound transformation of Latin Amer¬ 
ican Catholicism. The Jesuits had once again become globally visible and 
controversial. 

Western-centric social sciences were presenting the historical processes 
of modernization, secularization, and Westernization as interrelated and 
practically synonymous processes, with all of them converging into an 
increasingly homogeneous global order. Francis Fukuyama’s thesis of the 
end of history as “the end point of mankind’s ideological evolution” was 
just a radical expression of such a global cosmopolitan vision. 22 And yet, at 
that same moment, modern Western hegemony was yielding to a new and 
distinct third phase of globalization that differed from the early modern 
and modern phases. A new, more decentered, global age was emerging. 

From the teleological prism of modern globalization, which viewed the 
future as having been reached already by the hegemonic, liberal, demo¬ 
cratic, and capitalist West, the Jesuits and their contributions to early mod¬ 
ern global history could easily be ignored as a rightly forgotten, religious 
idiosyncratic curiosity superseded by the progress of secular history and 
best left behind in historical archives. But as this third phase of globaliza¬ 
tion gathers strength, it may not be simply coincidental that today social 
scientists and global historians have rediscovered the Jesuits as a relevant 
contemporary global network and, more important, as a significant his¬ 
torical phenomenon that may offer some fresh insights into our under¬ 
standing of the historical and contemporary processes of globalization. 23 


Globalization through the Prism of the Jesuits 

Examining globalization through a Jesuit prism fosters a revisionist per¬ 
spective that views modern globalization not as something universal and 
inevitable but as a particular phase of global history that was preceded by 
an early modern form of globalization before Western hegemony and that 
is being succeeded by a third new, open, and unprecedented form of glo¬ 
balization after Western hegemony. From this perspective, the patterns of 
intercultural and interreligious dialogical and dia-practical encounters of 
the early modern Jesuit global missions may offer some insights and some 
lessons, both positive and negative, for our contemporary global present. 
Currently global humanity is facing similar chronic and acute challenges 
of multicultural and multireligious mutual recognition in its construction 
of a more peaceful, just, and equitable global order. Moreover, the Jesuits’ 
commitment to a worldwide open and solidaristic human civil society 
and their dedication to the pragmatic pursuit of a more universal common 
good remain an unfinished task and a catholic moral imperative. 
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Alternative Cultural and Religious Models of Globalization 

The Jesuit catholic missionary impulse had naturally, as a matter of course, 
the hegemonic purpose of leading others to the universal conversion to 
the “true” Catholic faith. This aspect of the early modem Jesuit mission, 
based on the invidious theological distinction between “true” and “false” 
religion, at times seemed to justify even forced conversion with the help 
of secular coercive power, and it sounds repugnant today as one embraces 
the modem principles of individual religious freedom and religious plu¬ 
ralism. Nevertheless, what makes the Jesuits’ global missionary practices 
still relevant is that, under certain circumstances, they adopted a con¬ 
troversial method of accommodation that today we would call “nativist 
inculturation.” One should avoid, of course, anachronistic interpretations 
of early modern Jesuit practices from our contemporary global perspec¬ 
tive of cultural and religious pluralism. Nevertheless, Alessandro Valig- 
nano’s method of accommodation, analyzed in Antoni Ucerler’s chapter 1, 
points to a formula of globalization that rejects unidirectional Westerniza¬ 
tion and opens itself to multicultural encounters and reciprocal learning 

OA 

processes. 

Significantly Ucerler’s analysis stresses that European Jesuits did not 
invent the method of cultural accommodation to become effective mis¬ 
sionaries; rather, the initiative was pressed upon them by their Japanese 
and Chinese interlocutors, particularly by Christian converts who often 
demanded that the Jesuit fathers engage the local culture on its oum terms. In 
other words, the method emerged from the very practice of intercultural 
encounters. Notwithstanding the Jesuits’ many limitations, Ucerler’s con¬ 
clusion is that “the rich cultural legacies of the early Jesuits in East Asia are 
worthy of renewed scrutiny in our own time ... as an original paradigm 
or model of intercultural engagement.” 

Even in Spanish colonial America, where conquest, colonization, re¬ 
duction of the indigenous peoples, and conversion to Christianity were 
so inextricably intertwined, Jose de Acosta already insisted that “hispan- 
izacion” was not necessary to “preach the Gospel” to the Indians or to 
“procure their salvation.” 25 This rationale was behind the simultaneous 
publication (i.e., translation from Latin) of the trilingual Lima Catechism 
(1583) in Spanish, Quechua, and Aymara. It amounts to a formula of glob¬ 
alization of Christianity through the particularization of the universal by 
going “local,” “vernacular,” or “native” through a process of reflexive in¬ 
culturation and acculturation, which theologically amounts to a formula 
of ever-renewed Christian “incarnation.” 

This famous and controversial formula ofjesuit cultural accommodation 
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led to the adoption of the Confucian habitus in China by Matteo Ricci, 
the Brahmin habitus in India by Roberto de Nobili, the Guarani habitus 
in the Paraguyan reductions, and, less commendable for us today, the slave¬ 
holding habitus in the Jesuit plantations in Brazil and Maryland. 26 It was 
the differentiation of true universal religion and particular culture, as well as 
that between civilization and idolatry, first introduced by the Jesuits that al¬ 
lowed the various accommodating syntheses of supposedly Christian uni- 
versalism and cultural particularism. 27 That other missionary orders, and 
even other Jesuits in India and China, attacked the method so vehemently 
before it exploded into the Chinese and Malabar Rites Controversies in 
Rome and Paris indicates the extent to which it challenged Eurocentric 
notions of a uniform Roman Catholic globalization. 28 

These early Jesuit missions made clear that, in some cases at least, what 
begins as a one-way mission of Christian evangelization that assumes both 
the exclusivity of Christianity as the “true religion” and the superiority 
of Christian European culture turns into a mutual intercultural and in- 
terreligious encounter that, under certain circumstances, transforms the 
missionary as much as it does the native. Of course, the Jesuit missions in 
Goa and Macau remained embedded within the Portuguese colonial es¬ 
tablishments and were fundamentally different from de Nobili’s mission to 
Madurai or Ricci’s mission to Beijing. It seems, indeed, that the more the 
Jesuit missionaries were on their own and in the peripheries, without the 
support and protection of the Iberian colonial powers, the more favorable 
became the circumstances for an open-ended, nonhierarchical interaction 
and a genuine dialogue. 

In Ibero-America, by contrast, the colonial circumstance and the as¬ 
sumed superiority not just of Christianity but also of European civilization 
and culture practically precluded a nonhierarchical interaction and open 
dialogue with indigenous religions and cultures. Yet even in Ibero-America 
there were fundamental differences between the Jesuit missions at the cen¬ 
ter of the viceroyalties of Peru and New Spain and their missions to the 
indigenous frontiers. Maldavsky’s analysis, moreover, reiterates one of the 
central points of Ucerler’s chapter: The method of accommodation was 
not an invention of European Jesuits applied to different non-European 
contexts; rather, it emerged from pragmatic interactions at the peripheries. 

Jesuit missionaries in Ibero-America were not the only or even the 
major actors in shaping those intercultural encounters. Indeed, they found 
themselves constantly having to negotiate and accommodate the many 
tensions that arose from their position as crucial nodes in many of the 
interactional networks linking the local populations (natives and crio- 
llos, indigenous laborers and encomenderos), the urban colleges and rural 
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parishes, the various levels of colonial and ecclesiastical administration and 
jurisdiction and the very different positions that Jesuits held under the 
Portuguese padroado and the Spanish patronato real, the multiple religious 
orders with their own transnational systems of governance, and the global 
jurisdiction of the superior general and the pope in Rome. 

As indicated in the book’s introduction, the Jesuits initiated their mis¬ 
sion with the traditional and customary distinction between the true Chris¬ 
tian faith, or Catholic religion, and all others: Christian “schismatics” and 
“heretics,” Jewish and Muslim “infidels,” and the remaining “pagans” and 
“idolaters.” This classification was based on the “Mosaic distinction” be¬ 
tween true and false religion, a distinction that exalts Yahweh, the God of 
Israel, as the one and only true transcendent God while degrading all other 
gods to the rank of false idols or demons and their worship to devilish idol¬ 
atry. 29 Christianity, in its encounter with ancient paganism, had adopted 
a similar attitude. After the Constantinian establishment, it crystallized in 
Saint Augustine’s eventual defense of state coercion and forced conversion 
and led to the destruction of pagan temples, the eradication of paganism, 
and the final establishment of the Nicene Creed as the state religion during 
the reign of Theodosius. 30 

The tribunal of the Holy Inquisition, which played a similar role of co¬ 
ercive persecution of heresy in the late Middle Ages, was only introduced 
in Spain rather belatedly by the Catholic kings at the end of the fifteenth 
century as an instrument of state making, religious confessional homog¬ 
enization, and ethno-religious cleansing. Such a policy of religious confes- 
sionalization led to the expulsion ofjews and Muslims from Spain in 1492, 
the later expulsion of the Moriscos, and the protracted campaigns against 
Marranos and conversos, or the so-called New Christians. 

It is in this context that we should understand the initial Jesuit mission¬ 
ary encounter with Amerindian religions in the New World, with Coptic 
Christianity in Ethiopia, or with the religions of Asia. The Jesuits at first 
continued, albeit somewhat reluctantly, the already established practices 
of the Portuguese Inquisition in Goa, the destruction of pagan Hindu 
temples, and the Catholic campaigns for the “extirpation of idolatry” in 
the Spanish viceroyalty of Peru. 31 But soon the Jesuits, or at least some of 
their prominent members, began to adopt a more ambiguous, open, at 
times even dialogical, but, more important, dia-practical relationship with 
the religious Other. The new praxis began, eventually and mostly unwit¬ 
tingly, to undermine the old religious taxonomy, thus initiating the long 
historical process of transformation in the direction of the still unsettled 
contemporary, pluralist global system of religions. 

Indeed, what is striking is not that Jesuit missionaries in most respects 
behaved no differently from other Catholic missionaries but that, under 
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certain circumstances, the Jesuit way of proceeding became peculiarly 
different, attracting in the process much controversial attention from all 
quarters, from friends and enemies. Particularly in their encounters with 
the multifaceted religions of Asia, the old catchall categories of pagan, 
heathen, or infidel began to collapse, and a new plural system of what later 
would be called “world religions” began to emerge. 32 

Without in any way attempting to settle the contested debate con¬ 
cerning the role of such colonial encounters and the later emergence of 
academic Orientalism in European universities, it is undeniable that the 
Jesuits served as pioneer interlocutors in the religious, cultural, scientific, 
and artistic encounters between the East and the West and between the 
Old and New Worlds. Pioneer Jesuits particularly in Japan, China, Tibet, 
Vietnam, and India played an important role in transmitting and mediat¬ 
ing the first knowledge about the foundational texts, religions, cultures, 
and civilizations of the “Orient,” knowledge that would later develop into 
full-fledged academic “Orientalism.” 33 

Chapter 2 by Francis Clooney shows that Jesuit argumentative apolo¬ 
getics were not based on theological arguments proper or on the truth of 
revelation but on a supposedly universal human reason: They derived from 
Catholic medieval scholasticism and from the Renaissance humanist tradi¬ 
tion. Clooney’s critical analysis raises important questions not only about 
the universalist claims of Christianity but equally about the universalist 
claims of any cosmopolitan project, religious as well as secular, that envi¬ 
sions the building of a global human civilization as the global expansion 
of universally human rational principles without taking sufficiently into 
account the multiplicity of metaphysical, ethical, and civilizational presup¬ 
positions and the irremediable human religious and cultural pluralism that 
it entails. Clooney draws his critical analysis not from the perspective of a 
postmodern moral and cultural relativism but from the aspiration of what 
he calls “a truly universal religious rationality.” 

By contrast, Daniel Madigan’s critical analysis of the Jesuit encoun¬ 
ter with the world of Islam points to the important distinction between 
cultural and theological accommodation. In fact, Jesuits evinced a simi¬ 
lar hostile and non-dialogical attitude in their encounters with Protestant 
heretics in Europe or with Eastern Christian schismatics in Eastern Eu¬ 
rope, Ethiopia, and India. As Madigan points out, inculturation becomes 
more difficult when we engage with what we view as a heretical form of 
our own tradition. Only with the modern recognition of the principle of 
religious freedom as an individual right based on the sacred dignity of the 
human person was the old religious taxonomy based on the categorical 
distinction between true and false religion radically transformed. 

The old proposition that “error has no rights” gives way to the propo- 
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sition that individuals, not doctrines, have rights. Under such a premise, 
the conditions for interreligious dialogue are also transformed. The prin¬ 
ciple of individual religious freedom does not need to lead to relativism. 
It can also facilitate a new kind of interreligious dialogue that takes place 
between persons as a process of mutual recognition rather than between 
doctrines as a cognitive-theological disputation. 

This does not imply that, in their method of accommodation in Asia 
during the early modern phase of globalization, the Jesuits anticipated 
the modern principle of religious freedom or religious pluralism. It only 
suggests that their openness to cultural pluralism within the premises of 
Christian universalism did contribute, through complex and mostly in¬ 
direct ways, to the modern differentiation of religion and culture and to 
the process of dissociation between Christianity and the secular European 
culture of the Enlightenment. 34 


Alternative Political Models of Globalization 

To understand both the favorable world-historical circumstances that al¬ 
lowed the Jesuits to become such successful pioneer globalizes in the early 
modern first globalization and the accumulation of hostilities that led to 
their final suppression on the eve of what the historian C. A. Bayly has de¬ 
scribed so persuasively as “the birth of the modern world,” it is necessary to 
distinguish between those aspects of the Jesuit project of world evangeliza¬ 
tion that had elective affinities with the formation of the world-capitalist 
system and with the globalization of the Westphalian system of nation¬ 
states and those that appeared inimical, or at least in critical tension, with 
what became the hegemonic project of modern Western globalization. 35 

The Jesuit project of world evangelization was predicated on a vision 
of an open world system of societies in which the right to evangelize, and 
therefore open access, was taken for granted. It presupposed a global hu¬ 
man civil society, and in this respect it had deep elective affinities with 
a world-capitalist system based on free trade. Ivan Strenski, in fact, has 
traced convincingly the modern legitimation of economic globalization 
back to its religious roots in the early modern Catholic project of world 
evangelization. 36 The right to evangelization and the right to commerce 
not only went hand in hand in practice but also appeared frequently in¬ 
terchangeably in early modern theological and political-economic texts. 
The discursive practice only reflected the intertwinement of missionary 
and colonial predatory practices. But the persistent religious humanitarian 
critiques of such abusive practices put forth by Dominicans, Jesuits, and 
members of other religious orders indicate that the project of world evan- 
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gelization could also be in fundamental tension with the global capitalist 
project as well as with any project of a universal Christian empire that was 
indifferent to the dignity of the human person, to the pursuit of the com¬ 
mon good, or to the right of indigenous people to protect their own cul¬ 
ture from coercive colonization. Contemporary analyses of the theological 
development of jus gentium by the Schools of Salamanca and Coimbra as 
the first proto-articulation of an early modern conception of universal hu¬ 
man rights in response to predatory colonial practices seem persuasive. 37 

That the religious orders, Jesuits included, were themselves deeply im¬ 
plicated in the Iberian imperial projects also explains how ineffective those 
critiques proved historically. But the Jesuits’ protection of the Guarani 
and other indigenous peoples from slave raiders and abusive encomenderos 
remained a persistent source of anti-Jesuitism in colonial Ibero-America. 
The Guarani War of the Seven Reductions of 1756 and the unfounded 
accusation that the Jesuits had instigated the armed rebellion against the 
Portuguese and Spanish colonial empires served in fact as a critical cata¬ 
lyst for the expulsion of the Society of Jesus from the Catholic kingdoms 
of Portugal and Spain and put an end to the long history of royal Iberian 
patronage of the Jesuits. 38 

Pavone’s chapter offers a compelling analysis of the intertwining of na¬ 
tional and global dynamics that fed the various currents of anti-Jesuitism 
that led to the suppression. Standard accounts of globalization processes 
tend to view the dynamics of the expansion of the world system of capi¬ 
talism as the primary globalizing logic. Yet the parallel and intertwined 
logic of the global expansion of state territorialization has been and still 
is, despite all the misleading talk about the end of nationalism or the fad¬ 
ing away of the state, of equal relevance in the historical formation of our 
contemporary world system or world society, which now encompasses all 
peoples and all territories across the entire globe. 

The process of state territorialization had from the beginning two in¬ 
tertwined dynamics—the internal dynamics of territorial nation-state for¬ 
mation within Europe that led to the consolidation of the Westphalian 
system of competing sovereign territorial states and the external dynamics 
of overseas colonial territorial expansion of the European states. The lat¬ 
ter could be said to have been initiated by the 1494 Treaty of Tordesillas, 
whereby the competing Iberian colonial powers, in accordance with the 
legal fiction of papal jurisdictional potestas (authority) over non-Christian 
territories, accepted papal mediation in drawing the longitudinal merid¬ 
ian separating their future world empires. That other powers, Protestant 
and Catholic, such as the Dutch Republic, England, and France, did not 
take seriously the papal jurisdictional claims and initiated their own global 
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colonial expansion, often at the expense of the Iberian powers, only con¬ 
firms the dynamics of external colonial global territorialization. 

The Jesuits were intimately implicated in both “political” processes— 
the internal European and the external colonial—and played ambiguous 
and relatively autonomous roles in both. For this very reason anti-Jesuit¬ 
ism—expressed as a critique ofjesuit “meddling in politics,” of their oper¬ 
ating as “a state within the state,” and of the dread of a “Jesuit Republic” 
or a “global Jesuit empire” supposedly based on a secret Jesuit project of 
global domination—had so much traction and could persist for so long. 39 

Although particular grievances or concerns connected with specific 
Jesuit practices may explain any anti-Jesuit outburst at any one time, the 
persistence, recurrence, and broad character of the many accusations that 
fed into the “black legend” are only comprehensible if one takes into ac¬ 
count the ambivalent, even contradictory location occupied by the Jesuits 
as a transnational and papal order in the early modern dynamics of global¬ 
ization. Equally important was the ambiguous and equivocal signification, 
elicited by their peculiar way of proceeding, that the Jesuits, as a “her¬ 
maphrodite religious” order—as Etienne Pasquier labeled the Society— 
actively engaged in worldly secular affairs. Furthermore, their character 
as a highly centralized and hierarchical transnational organization with 
a highly flexible and mobile structure, with ambiguous and overlapping 
loyalties to various authorities and jurisdictions, and the capacity to ac¬ 
commodate the most diverse local contexts gave the Jesuits certain global 
structural advantages in the early modern phase of globalization that pro¬ 
voked much envy, dread, and competition from friend and foe alike. 40 

All the conspiratorial myths notwithstanding, there is no shred of evi¬ 
dence of a Jesuit global political project. What the Society clearly had was 
a project of “world evangelization.” 41 But in the same way as the Jesu¬ 
its adapted flexibly to different circumstances and to the various political 
structures in different countries in Europe and in overseas colonies, their 
method of accommodation in non-Western contexts also implied flexible 
adaptation to the most diverse sociopolitical and cultural systems they en¬ 
countered. They adapted to the daimyo Warring States system in Japan, 
the centralized imperial mandarin system in China, the Muslim Mughal 
Empire in northern India, the Hindu Tamil kingdoms of southern India, 
and the tribal chiefdoms in Congo, among others. 

While some individual Portuguese and Spanish Jesuits may have sup¬ 
ported the competing imperial projects of their respective nations, in gen¬ 
eral the Jesuits were not the advocates of a universal Christian monarchy. 42 
Prominent Jesuits often vehemently disagreed about all kinds of geopoliti¬ 
cal, national political, and internal issues ofjesuit organizational policy. 
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The well-known and public polemics between prominent Spanish Jesuits 
Jose de Acosta and Alonso Sanchez, particularly their disagreements con¬ 
cerning the proposed Spanish military invasion of China from the Philip¬ 
pines, are a case in point. 43 If one may speak at all of a Jesuit political vision 
or ultimate political ratio, it is found in a rather conventional Thomist 
scholastic moral and political concern for justice and the common good— 
a topic Thomas Banchoff explores in chapter 12 of this volume—and for 
their defense of the early modern jus gentium in international affairs. 44 

Jus gentium or derecho de gentes —the moral laws and rights that allow 
and promote the peaceful coexistence and just interactions of the open 
world society of nations—was the basis for the Jesuit vision of a world 
society. Francisco Suarez, the Jesuits’ most influential political theologian, 
wrote in De Legibus (1612) a passage reminiscent of Francisco de Vitoria’s 
political theology: 

The human race, howsoever divided into various peoples and king¬ 
doms, always has a certain unity, not only specific, but also as it were 
political and moral, which is indicated by the natural precept of mutual 
love and mercy, a precept extended to all, even strangers and of what¬ 
soever reason. Therefore, although each perfect city, state or kingdom 
constitutes in itself a perfect community consisting of its own members, 
nevertheless each of them is also a member in a certain fashion of this 
universe, so far as it concerns the human race. 45 

This paragraph alerts us to the particular and contingent institutionaliza¬ 
tion of the isomorphic Westphalian world system of national societies. 
World society could have developed more in the direction of a system that 
accommodated the diverse preexisting civilizational forms and cultures 
and less in the isomorphic direction it took once the colonial imposition 
of Western hegemony forced all societies to follow the Westphalian ter¬ 
ritorial model. The Jesuit project of world evangelization was predicated 
on a vision of an open world system of societies. But the debate between 
Sanchez and Acosta concerning the evangelization of China indicates that 
their fundamental disagreement rested on the legitimacy or illegitimacy 
of the use of force (jus belli) to guarantee open access. Valignano’s method 
of accommodation presupposed the missionary’s need to adapt to the cul¬ 
tural habitus, civic customs, and political conditions of other civilizations, 
which were to be treated as equal to European civilization. Evangelization 
did not imply necessarily straightforward or unidirectional Europeaniza¬ 
tion. 

Western colonial powers reserved for themselves the use of gunboats 
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to guarantee their right to commercial open access. But just as globaliza¬ 
tion could have happened without imposing the Westphalian territorial 
state system, open world trade could have developed without the colonial 
imposition of unfair treaties that forced all Chinese walls to open. An 
analysis of the Jesuit story of globalization before the triumph of Western 
hegemony offers this most important lesson: Globalization did not need 
to happen through the imposition of Western modernization. Western 
modernity is a contingent historical process, not a functional necessity. It 
could have been otherwise. Thus, countering theorists of Western mo¬ 
dernity such as Anthony Giddens, one may insist that globalization is not 
simply “a consequence of modernity,” or “an enlargement of modernity, 
from society to the world,” as if “modernity is inherently globalizing.” 46 
Globalization is neither Western “modernity on a global scale” nor neces¬ 
sarily Westernization. 

But in the end, the Jesuit alternative vision of a global human society 
was clearly defeated. All the accusations and stereotypes about Jesuit con¬ 
spiratorial politics, internal as well as external, converged and merged into 
the final suppression. The verdict was nearly unanimous: The Jesuits were 
supposedly guilty as charged. Anti-Jesuitism was shared not only by Prot¬ 
estants, Jansenists, and enlightened philosophes alike but also by Catholic 
sovereigns, national Catholic hierarchies, national bourgeoisies, Catholic 
religious orders, and even the papal curia. All four types of anti-Jesuitism 
so eloquently analyzed by Sabina Pavone had now merged into one. Ul¬ 
timately nobody came to the Jesuits’ public defense. Even the infamously 
polemicist Jesuits accepted their cruel fate silently and obediently perinde ac 
cadaver (in the manner of a corpse). Only by abandoning their hermaph¬ 
rodite status and becoming normal persons —either regular clergy, secular 
clergy, or laity—and then abandoning their interstitial transnational sta¬ 
tus and becoming normal subjects of some sovereign territorial state could 
the Jesuits escape their fate of becoming stateless displaced persons and 
refugees. 

Lessons from the Suppression of the Jesuits and Its Aftermath 

The uncontested suppression of the Jesuits in the second half of the eigh¬ 
teenth century would seem to indicate that their global practices were in 
fundamental tension with all the ascending global forces: the triumphant 
structural forces of capitalist and Westphalian globalization that were be¬ 
ing carried out by North Atlantic Protestant powers; the alternative secu¬ 
lar cosmopolitan project of the Enlightenment, which thereafter would 
inform global educational systems; and even the two other Catholic mod- 
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els competing over the direction of global Catholicism—namely, plural 
national Catholic Churches under royal patronage (the equivalent to the 
Protestant Erastian Landeskirche) versus a uniform transnational Catho¬ 
lic regime under centralized Roman control. The latter project had been 
gaining traction since the establishment of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith in 1622. 

After the papal restoration of the Society of Jesus in 1814, only the 
project of global Catholicism through centralized Romanization remained 
extant. The demise of the ancien regime had brought to an end the project 
of plural national Catholic Churches under royal patronage. From now 
on, neither the liberal, secular, national state nor the Vatican would coun¬ 
tenance such a project. The Jesuits had lost any autonomy they originally 
had between their papal and royal patronage in the early modern era. Now 
they truly became a transnational papal order convincingly carrying the 
project of uniform, global Catholic Romanization and often against the 
emerging system of liberal democratic national states. As McGreevy docu¬ 
ments in this volume, the restoredjesuits once again embraced global mo¬ 
bility, but they could hardly be viewed as pioneer globalizes any longer. 
The dominant dynamics of capitalist and nation-state globalization had 
taken a radical secular direction that the Jesuits most often resisted. The 
renewed Jesuit global mission was now perceived, even by many Catho¬ 
lics, as a reaction to the hegemonic global historical forces of political and 
economic liberalism, nationalism, and secularism. 

As indicated before, this spirit of resistance still gave the Jesuits in the 
nineteenth century some critical edge. By the beginning of the twentieth 
century, however, the Jesuits seemed to have accommodated both the na¬ 
tional and the bourgeois spirit. Leaving behind the pastoral frontiers, they 
had settled at the urban centers of national societies, running their presti¬ 
gious upper-middle-class educational institutions. They also had lost much 
of the transnational mobility that had made them suspect to state power. 
They had largely accommodated to the establishment. 

However, in the second part of this volume, the chapters analyzing 
contemporary perspectives make clear that since the 1960s the Jesuits have 
been undergoing a new global transformation that parallels transformations 
in global Catholicism that are in tune with the emergence of a new global 
age. As the chapters by Banchoff on higher education and by David Hol- 
lenbach on Vatican II and its legacies demonstrate, the Jesuits have again 
built an important global network with an active presence throughout the 
world, even though they are relatively much smaller, less central, and more 
removed from the current hegemonic economic, political, and ideological 
forces of globalization. While the order’s presence and relevance are clearly 
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declining in the West, it remains significant in Latin America and is grow¬ 
ing in Africa and Asia. Today India has become the region with the largest 
number ofjesuits in the world. Though numerically small, they also have 
a symbolically relevant presence in East Asia and parts of Southeast Asia. 

Most significantly Jesuits today find themselves increasingly at the pe¬ 
ripheries rather than at the centers of globalization. Their mission has also 
been transformed and has become controversial again. In this connection, 
Maria Clara Bingemer’s chapter 9 takes up the case of liberation theology 
and the struggle for social justice embodied in the life and martyrdom 
of Ignacio Ellacuria, SJ. In the next contribution to the volume, Joseph 
Puthenkalam and Drew Rau examine the experience of the Jesuit social 
apostolate in South Asia. And in chapter 11 Peter Balleis tracks the vital 
work of the Jesuit Refugee Service created by Fr. Pedro Arrupe in 1980. 
In these and other contexts, the writers show the mission of the Society of 
Jesus is being defined less by conversion and civilization—that is, bringing 
the people on the margins closer to the center—and more by being a wit¬ 
ness and accompanying the people at the margins, or those who are being 
affected most negatively by contemporary processes of globalization. Their 
mission is, in this respect, anti-systemic and against the current. They have 
regained a critical edge. 

Lessons for Today 

In conclusion one may say that the story of the Jesuit project of early mod¬ 
ern globalization might still hold important lessons for us. Undoubtedly 
the practical experiment in Christian inculturation that the Jesuits, follow¬ 
ing Valignano’s instructions, were willing to probe in Japan, in China, and 
in the Madurai mission ultimately failed for a combination of geopolitical, 
civilizational, and ecclesiastical reasons. But if one takes seriously the ar¬ 
gument that processes of globalization are contingent historical processes, 
not functionally necessary processes or consequences of modernity, then 
the most important lesson from the global story of the Society of Jesus is 
that different historical processes—that is, different outcomes in the Jesuit 
Christian encounter in Japan, China, and India—could have led to a dif¬ 
ferent age of globalization. 

One enters thereby into the highly problematic yet illuminating field 
of speculative “what-if” stories. The merit of such a theoretical exercise or 
thought experiment resides not so much in its ability to construct rational 
social structures freed from any particular practical constraint but rather 
in its facilitating the critical reflexivity that is required to free ourselves 
from what Charles Taylor calls “the unthoughf'—that is, to allow us to 
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reflect critically upon the deep, taken-for-granted structures of our own 
epistemic and metaphysical presuppositions. 

Every dialogical process of inculturation and every deep and open inter- 
civilizational encounter create the possibility for such critical reflexivity. 
As we are entering a new, decentered global age after Western hegemony, 
the Jesuits’ global story of dialogical inculturation and of deep intercivili- 
zational encounters still contains valuable lessons for us. Most of the issues 
they grappled with and their attempts to find viable resolutions to the ten¬ 
sions between universality and particularity, and between the global and 
the local, are still with us. 

Certainly one can easily hear echoes of the old Rites Controversies 
and of the anti-Jesuit diatribes in the following discourses: contemporary 
debates between cosmopolitan universalist globalizes and culturalist pro¬ 
ponents of multiple modernities and of glocalization; discussions concern¬ 
ing the alleged universality, or the Western particularity, of human rights; 
calls for the establishment of an effective transnational global authority 
that enforces the right to humanitarian access to impede genocide; appeals 
for the transnational right to interfere in the internal affairs of countries 
to protect individuals and groups from their own regimes to the point of 
promoting regime change, or tyrannicide; and the assertions of the rights 
of refugees and immigrants to cross borders and to be guaranteed asylum. 

How is the world system of societies to be regulated more fairly and 
more peacefully, with greater recognition of the irremediable civilizational 
and cultural diversity that characterizes humankind? How is the world- 
capitalist system to be regulated more equitably and more justly? How is 
one to protect the rights and the dignity of each and every individual per¬ 
son? How can we all best advance the more universal common good glob¬ 
ally? These questions are and must perforce remain open for as long as the 
globalization of humanity remains an open, contingent, historical process. 
Besides the many concrete practical lessons, positive and negative, that one 
may draw from their global practices, the open and contingent character of 
world-historical processes is perhaps the most important theoretical lesson 
that one can gain from examining the Jesuit experience. 
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